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Industry Turns Up New 
Uses for Magnesium -—P. 27 


Low-Cost Maintenance 
For Hydraulic Systems — P. 63 
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CLEANING AND 
ANNEALING LINES 


MESTA 2000 FPM Continuous Cleaning and Annealing Line for Steel Strip in 
Tin Plate Gauges with Pay-Off Reels, Mash Welder and Tension Reels in Op- 
eration at Weirton Steel Company, Division of National Steel Corporation. 


Designers and Builders of Complete Steel Plants 


MESTA MACHINE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





16.000 Ib Press Base 


FABRICATED FROM BETHLEHEM PLATE 


This fabricated extrusion press base measures 93 Bethlehem plates are available in a full range of 

in. by 154 in., and is 65 in. high. Made in the plant sheared and universal mill sizes. Our nearest 

of CPC Engineering Corp., Sturbridge, Mass., the sales office will gladly give you complete details. 

press base is made up of Bethlehem plates ranging If you’d like our new catalog on plates for your 

in gage from 114 to 6%4 in. reference shelf, just write us at Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bethlehem plates are ideal for weldments 

because of their uniform quality. When you use BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 

Bethlehem plates, together with good welding BETHLEHEM, PA. 

technique, you can count on sound welds. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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THE STEEL STRIKE 


The Right to Manage—The 
major issue that led to the 
steel strike is management’s | 
fight for the right to manage. 
Specifically, it wants to throw 
out old rules and precedents 
that hamper its efforts to raise | 
efficiency. P. 2 | 
Who’s Still Operating?— | 
Here’s a rundown of basic 
stee! mills still operating de- 
spite the strike. They account | 
for about 15 pct of the indus- 
try’s ingot capacity. A break- 
down by States. P. 100 


Prospects for Settlement— 
This could be a long strike be- 
cause the issues involved are 
so basic. Here is the story of 
what’s being dorie to get it set- 
tled. Politics is involved, too. 

P. 102 
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MAGNESIUM MARKETS 


Another Chance—Some fabrica- 


tors are starting to look past the 
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price in considering magnesium. All 
the other factors seem to be drop- 
ping into line, and the metal is 
getting chances where it was once 
passed over. P. 27 


REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 


Business Near Peak?—The FRB 
Index of Production hit another new 
record in June and most indicators 
were still on the uptrend. P. 35 


athe eae 


HYDRAULIC MAINTENANCE 


A Simple Plan—Just taking care 
of early signs of trouble can produce 
big savings in hydraulic mainte- 
nance. That’s the basis for a plan 
that requires no investment, just 
cooperation and a very little effort. 
By using ears, eyes and sense of 
touch, many hydraulic difficulties 
can be solved before a major break- 
down occurs. P. 63 


SHAPE LAMINATED PARTS 


By Low-Cost Postforming—Cer- 
tain laminate grades can be post- 
formed. Once a few basic proce- 
dures are learned postforming can 
be adapted to good advantage 
wherever short production runs are 
used. P. 66 


HONING BALL STUDS 


With Precision Process — Two 
new special machines lick the old 
problem of producing precision 
ball-type parts. One unit turns the 
ball; the other finishes it. The setup 
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applies better tooling geometry in 
solving the problem. P. 69 


COIL PROCESSING 


Use Proper Care—The way you 
maintain your coil processing equip- 
ment can spell the difference be- 
tween major savings or none at all. 
Several basic rules can help in keep- 
ing proper care of system. P.72 


COPPER ALLOY PARTS 


Forge at Low Cost—Often the 
process that seems most costly at 
the outset will be cheapest in the 
long run. Here forgings produced 
savings in improving quality of cop- 
per alloy parts. P. 74 


MARKETS & PRICES | 


LIGHTWEIGHT TRUCKS 


Growing Trend — Fiberglass and 
aluminum are gaining prestige in 
the heavy-duty truck tractor field. 
Larger payloads, less maintenance 
are big selling points. Tooling costs 
are lower for builders. P. 41 


< 


ANALYZING FAILURES: Cus- 
tomer service reports can be some 
of the most valuable information 
coming into your company. Expo- 
nent of quality control in the field 
is Rheem Manufacturing’s George 
Landis, left, conferring with inspec- 
tor Joseph DeKlotz along assembly 
line. P. 37 


IKE VERSUS INFLATION 


Who Will Win?—The Cabinet 
and White House staff have their 
orders: Crusade against inflation. 
Congressmen report heavy mail in 
favor of holding down federal 
spending. P. 45 


DEFENSE CONTRACTING 


Big Business for Farwest—As the 
U. S. gets deeper into missile-mak- 
ing the West Coast’s military back- 
log will grow. Five of the top ten 
defense contractors are based there. 

P. 47 


BUILDING BLOCK TOOLS 


Agreement Reached—In a his- 
tory-making break with tradition, 
tool builders and users have agreed 
to standardize some machine tool 
components. It will mean more flex- 
ibility for automated setups. P. 49 


STEEL INVENTORIES 


Where Do They Stand?—Steel 
users went into the strike with steel 
stocks of 23 to 24 million tons. 
But these inventories are not in 
balance, not evenly distributed. 

P. 99 





NEXT WEEK 


EXOTIC METALS 


Make Them Practical — Special 
equipment is ironing out production 
snags in treating special metals to 
meet tomorrow’s problems. Next 
week’s technical feature covers the 
problem of getting consistent qual- 
ity and adequate volume. 
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SUE COSROR URC MOOT MUTT Ta 


We'll build the press for all your forging requirements . . . 


Tell us your forging problems and give us your pro- 
duction specifications—we’ll do the rest. 


Erie Foundry, one of the first companies to automate 
forging, can provide specially designed high volume 
presses in capacities of 1000 to 8000 tons. Instead of 
the three machines and nine men formerly required, 
now you need only one Erie automated forging press 
and only one operator observer—to triple your pres- 
ent production rate! Trimming, too, can be accom- 
plished in a single preduction cycle. With billet 
supply and finished part removal conveyorized, it is 
possible to achieve a production volume of, say, 1200 
track-link forgings per hour. 


Erie Foundry has a complete line of machines de- 
signed for high volume production of such parts as 


connecting rods, gear blanks, automotive and tractor 
valves, pinions, track links and wheel hubs. 


We would like to discuss application of automated 
presses to your production requirements. For the 
complete story, phone or write Mr. R. E. Sanford, 
iirie Foundry Company, Erie 1, Pa. 


ERIE FOUNDRY Co. 


The world’s great name in forging since 1895  er.s9-01 
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why you have 
=OURTEEN DIFFERENT CHOICES 


Ohio Ferro-Alloys offers a wide range of different alloys of chromium for the 
same reason that the world’s finest golfers use fourteen different clubs: each is 
designed to do a special and specific job. The most accomplished golfer would 
have trouble trying to chip with a two wood, just as the most skillful production 
man would have trouble using a chromium alloy not formulated for his particular 


application. 


By depending on Ohio Ferro-Alloys, you get the chrome you need in the form 
and formulation you want. They’re listed below, and a request from you will 
bring complete information on the chromium alloys best-suited to meet your 


requirements. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS by OHIO FERRO-ALLOYS 


High Carbon Ferrochrome Charge Chromes Low Carbon Ferrochrome 
| Low Chrome Ferrochrome Low Carbon Ferrochrome-Silicon Chrom-Add-6 
Chrom-Add-4 Chrom-Add-05 Chrom-Add-25-5 Chrom-Add Briquets 


Chrom-Sil-Add Foundry Ferrochrome Ferrochrome-10 Chromium Briquets 


1, EL 2, 


Ohio Ser Ay 1 Corporalti ne 
Canton Chio 


Birmingham Boston Chicago Denver Detroit Houston Kansas City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Philadelphia Pittsburgh Salt Lake City San Francisco Seattle © Vancouver, B. C. 
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“When you design for quality 
the stee. is important” —ALBERT R. COLEMAN—DIRECTOR OF ENGINEERING 


“Steel quality is all important to the designer,” says Albert Coleman, Director of Engineering at 
Whirlpool’s Clyde, Ohio plant, “and we’ve found we can trust Sharon to deliver what they promise.” 
Sharon engineers know the importance of working in close coordination with engineers like Mr. 
Coleman to thoroughly understand the application and then make certain the steel supplied will do 
the job for which it was intended. 
Better appliances depend on steel. Leading appliance makers, like Whirlpool, have learned they can 
depend on quality steels—consistently —from the mills of the Sharon Steel Corporation, Sharon, Pa. 
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THE IRON AGE EDITORIAL 


Steel Labor Impasse 


What Will Be the Outcome? 


When last minute behind-the-scenes efforts 
failed to stop the steel strike, a new era began. 
Where it will lead no one knows at this moment. 

Steel management is a focal point in a move to 
instill some statesmanship into union leaders and 
into contracts. There is no turning back from 
this goal. 

This move to regain managerial rights was also 
tied into a plan to capture the public’s mind. 
Now that the strike has begun the real battle 
for the public mind begins. 

While the industry strives to keep the public 
image it has made, the steel union will be trying 
to batter down that image. 

The die is now cast. The union has the back- 
ing of the men now that the strike is on. Man- 
agement certainly knew this despite public 
opinion polls taken before the strike. 

Speculative back-to-work thinking by some 
people can hardly be taken seriously. Union 
monopoly is still uncurbed by government or by 
law, so that any attempt to bring back such old- 
time tactics might explode into violence and 
bloodshed. 

Dave McDonald can’t—or won’t—back down 
and take local practice language he feels will lose 
what has been gained. This type of union think- 
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ing prevails at the current crossroads. That’s 
why the usual strike pattern prevails. 

Steel union chiefs may not yet see the sig- 
nificance of steel management’s stand. No realis- 
tic steel leader would try to bust the union or 
reduce Mr. McDonald to a shell. Nor would 
such a management man contribute to embarrass- 
ment of President Eisenhower. If these things 
came about they would be a by-product of a 
last-ditch stand for principles. 

This may be the time to take this last stand 
before all that is left goes down the drain. This 
same thinking will, of course, be taken by the 
union. It, too, will fight to the last ditch to pro- 
tect what it thinks are rights and privileges. By 
doing this the union may be laying the ground 
work for anti-trust laws covering unions. 

The steel strike may be settled by a long and 
bitter battle or by a breaking up of the steel front, 
or by statesmanship thinking by the union. If 
either of the first two possibilities results, there 
will be lasting trouble. If the last possibility pre- 
vails, the crisis is over. A final horrible move 
might be governmental control of the industry 
at some future point. 


That would be unthinkable! 


Bi Ba npllions.. 


Editor-in-Chief 
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9, Boll Bearing Design Adds Efficiency... 
Curls Aelibe Maintenance ln Drilling Machine 


CUSTOMER PROBLEM: 


Tool manufacturer requires minimum mainte- 
nance ball bearing design for new high-speed 
multiple drilling machine. 


SOLUTION: 


N/D Sales Engineer, cooperating with com- 
pany engineers, recommended New Departure 
ball bearings with exclusive Sentri-Seals in 
place of conventional open bearings. These ball 
bearings, sealed and lubricated for life, virtu- 
ally eliminated bearing relubrication mainte- 


ERR ES 3D 


CASE HISTORIES 


Single row, radial ball 
bearings are made with 
controlled internal clear- 
ances between balls 
and races for precise 
shaft location. Exclusive 
Sentri-Seals effectively 
seal out even micro- 
scopic foreign materials. 








\ 


Photo: Courtesy Edlund Machinery Co., Cortland, N.Y. 


nance. In addition, these sealed bearings 
accounted for a savings in parts and assembly 
time by eliminating costly lubrication plumb- 
ing and fittings. What’s more, the application 
has proved so successful, the customer has had 
other types of drilling machines redesigned to 
use New Departures. 


If you’re working on new machine designs, why 
not call on New Departure? There’s probably 
an N/D production ball bearing that will help 
you, and, at a lower cost! For more informa- 
tion write Department S-7. 


Replacement ball bearings available through United Motors System and its Independent Bearing Distributors 







'EPARTURE 


DIVISION OF GENERAL/MOTORS, BRISTOL, CONN. 


NOTHING ROLLS L/KE A BALL 


pores 
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Ductile Molybdenum Sheet 


Where temperatures as high as 1000°F have 
been used in forming many molybdenum parts, a 
new high-ductility molybdenum sheet can now be 
bent at right angles or double on itself at room 
temperature. Benefits are of particular significance 
in thicknesses ranging from 0.025 to 0.125 in. 
The material will be ideal for punching and deep 
drawing operations. 


Faster Stainless Output 


Adding a new iron-chromium-carbon alloy in 
last stages of stainless processing quickly brings 
the heat to right quality. Since the low-carbon 
alloy melts faster than older alloys, processing is 
now about 15 minutes faster for a 70-ton heat, 
reports the alloy’s developer. 


Electrochemical Inspection 

A report just released outlines a non-destructive 
method for 100-pct inspection of sintered metal 
parts. It’s based on the principle that surface 
energy of a material is dependent on its surface 
character. Results of study confirm that electro- 
chemical potential of a material is sensitive to 
degree of sintering and strength. 


Nylon-Coated Bearings 


Watch for developments in nylon-coated bear- 
ings. A major automotive equipment manufac- 
turer reports initial findings give these bearings 
the lubricating effect of nylon, but without the 
plastic deformation that has always been a 
problem. 


Inflatable Metal Tubing 


Experimental production will begin this fall 
of light-wall seamless metal tubing that can be 
shipped in ribbon form and inflated at pbdiit of 
use. Shipping costs are economical since only the 
tube walls are shipped and not the “hole.” The 
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entire ductwork for the heating system of a seven- 
room house could be shipped in a box the size of 
an orange crate instead of in trailer-truck loads. 
Coil lengths of the strip tubing can be as long as 
15,000 ft. 


Gage by Numerical Control 


In fully automatic operation, a new numerically 
controlled gaging machine checks parts of prac- 
tically any shape at any desired number of co- 
ordinate points on both inner and outer surfaces. 
Input data is carried on easily prepared perforated 
tape. Digital readout makes it possible to store, 
record, or mathematically process the gage data. 


Probe Mantle for Resources 

Using a sea-going rig, an American scientific 
team plans to drill more than six miles straight 
down into the earth’s 1800-mile thick mantle. The 
object is to bring up core-drill samples of mate- 
rials. It may answer the pressing question as to 
whether the earth can continue to yield enough 
mineral resources to support future human and 
scientific progress. 


Boost Size of Farm Tractor 


Farm equipment manufacturers are already 
considering the advisability of huge high-horse- 
power four-wheel drive tractors. These would out- 
perform anything now built. Farmers have already 
jumped the gun and are hitching two heavy trac- 
tors in tandem to rip up soil at unprecedented 
speed. 


Power for Midget Subs 


Navy midget submarines, if built, probably 
won’t have atomic engines. Development of nu- 
clear engines for tiny subs has been discussed in 
national defense circles. But best-informed Navy 
opinion is that this would not be the best use 
of atomic propulsion. Only fleet-type submarines 
have the dimensions and the shielding to use 
atomic engines efficiently. 











































The makers of THE B/G 


announce... 


ANOTHER ADVANCED DESIGN SERIES OF MODERN TRACTORS AND TRACTOR UNITS 


a eee ce 


NEW Power! NEW Maneuverability! NEW Unitized Construction! 


The Eimco Corporation, pioneer in MOD- 
ERN Tractor engineering and design, now 
brings you the first modern tractor specific- 
ally engineered to fill your size, power and 
work needs in the medium size tractor field 
. . . the 103 series! 


Eimeo 103 — Tractor only 

Eimco 103 — with Dozer attachments 
Eimco 123 — Efficient Front End Loader 
Eimco 133 — Special Steel Mill FEL 
Eimco 143 — Log Loader 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES... 


100 horsepower . . . General Motors or Cummins 
Diesel Engines of latest modern design. 

Quadra-Torque . . . the new modern power team 
with four forward and four reverse gears. Permits 
shifts from any gear, forward or reverse, to any 
other, at any tractor or engine speed without 
slowing or stopping the tractor. 

Unidrive and Dual Final Drives . . . Eimco engineered 
and built, with independent track operations for 
smooth, safe spin turns without track-drag. 
Simple, reliable, powerful! 

Up to 33,000 Ibs. drawbar pull . . . with adequate 
traction, through the Quadra-Torque-Unidrive- 
Torque Converter power team! 





| Unitized “Stress Flow” Construction . 


lO CLEA GC At ‘ 
* 


. . newest Eimco 
exclusive, Large, strong stéel castings ‘are molded 
to shape required, with thickness varied as re- 
quired to withstand maximum stresses. Main 
frame, final drive and center housings one strong 
casting! No bolts or welds. Components readily 
accessible. 

Up-front operator position . . . for maximum control 
and visibility. 

Simple controls . . . with power shifting. No clutch. 
No stalling. Flip of a lever controls speeds, for- 
ward, reverse, insures more work output. 


Just like your modern automobile, the modern Eimco makes operations easier, faster and more economical 


+ + » automatically. 


Truestigate the ROA excluawe 


advantages of, the New Exmeo 1OS 


Cue of Medern Tractors 


Write for specifications on any of the units in this new, 
modern series of tractors. Address Dept. AN-1 — The Eimco 
Corporation, P. O. Box 300, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. We'll 
be glad to demonstrate the unit that best fits your needs right 
on your own job, upon receipt of a request on your letterhead. 


No other machine can surpass Eimco’s rugged custom-built construction. Let us demonstrate the modern 
Eimco 103 and the famous “Big E”, the Eimco 105 Series, to you and your men. You'll agree that here are ma- 
chines built for the job . . . tailor-made to fill your requirements with rugged long-life quality in every com- 


ponent. 


Want all the facts? For comparative fact sheet, listing the vital statistics of all lead- 
ing makes of tractors and front end loaders, write on your letterhead to Dept. AN - 2, 


P. O. Box 300, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 


“Advanced Engineering and Quality Craftsmanship Since 1884” 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





Fastener Dollar 


Sir—I will appreciate receiving 
ten copies of the article “How to 
Get More for Your Fastener Dol- 
lar” which appeared in the July 2 
issue.—C. M. Sayre, Manufacturing 
Consultant, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Staunton, Va. 


Sir—We wish to commend you 
on this article in your July 2 issue. 
The information was presented in a 
most interesting and helpful manner, 
and should prove of great value to 
many companies. 

We would appreciate your kind 
cooperation in sending us about 
twelve copies which we would like 
to submit to our mills abroad and 
to our various representatives. We 
represent mills in Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, and France in this country, 
and our principals have found many 
of your articles extremely helpful.— 
V. V. Shick, Indussa Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 


Sir—I was very interested to read 
all the sections of the special report 
on mechanical fasteners which ap- 
peared in The IRON AGE of July 
2. We can use these articles in our 
daily work and we would appreciate 
receiving 10 complete reprints of 
all the sections—H. T. Kennedy, 
President, H. T. Kennedy Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


® Reprints have been mailed.— 
Ed. 


Behind the Curtain 


Sir—I read with interest your 
memorandum about Russian readers 
of Iron Age. But I am astounded 
to note that until last year you had 
only one subscriber in the USSR. 

The reason I am astounded is 
that in 1956 I was in Russia and 
visited four of the major steel plants 
and found copies of the Iron Age 
in at least six different offices. 

It certainly would be interesting 
to find out who outside of Russia 
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was subscribing to Iron Age and 
sending it into the USSR. 

I also would like to learn how to 
subscribe to Russia’s number one 
magazine on_ steelmaking (Stal) 
which is now available in English. 
Would you please let me know 
where this subscription can be 
placed.—Lee Wilson, Chairman of 
the Board, Lee Wilson Engineering 
Co., Inc., Cleveland. 





= The copies of Iron Age which 
you saw on your Russian visit were 
probably not the original issues. 
What the Russians did was take 
one copy, bind it and reprint it as 
a photo-offset job. Then it was 
bound up again and color some- 
times added to the front cover. 

The original could have been the 
one copy we sent to the Lenin 
library—or the Russians may have 
subscribed through a “blind” here 
in the U. S. or abroad. 

The Iron Age and other technical 
journals were circulated through 
Russia in this way during the period 
when the State Department asked 
us not to send in originals. 

As for your other question, Stal, 
in English, is available at a sub- 
scription price of $58 a year. 

Write to: The Secretary, British 
Iron and Steel Institute, 4 Grosve- 
nor Gardens, London SW 1.—Ed. 





“They told me to get the bugs out 
of it.” 


IN FASTENERS SOUTHERN IS 
x 


You asked for it, and Southern 
Screw produced it—a completely 
redesigned packing system to save 
you time and money straight 
across the board, from Receiving 
to Production line. Southern 
Screws are shipped to you in units 
of 36 cartons, steel strapped to 
a free 2-way entry 30” x 30” 
pallet. The 9” x 9” x 61/2” carton 
is 275# test board. Telescopic 
top, with industrial adaptation of 
Southern’s famous “EZ to CO©” 
label on top and side, provides 
extra bulk fastener container for 
use at different production line 
stations. Whether you store and 
handle components manually or 
mechanically, see how Southern’s 
new bulk packaging means dollars 
to you in time and production 
savings. Immediate shipment from 
Southern’s 1,500,000,000-piece 
stock. 





Write for Southern’s new stock 
list and bulk packing chart BP-2. 
P. O. Box 1360, Statesville, N. C. 


Tapping Screws’ @ Wood Screws 
Machine Screws & Nuts ® Stove 
Bolts ® Carriage Bolts © Dowel Screws 

Hanger Bolts ® Drive Screws 
Manufacturing and Main Stock 
in Statesville, North Carolina 
Warehouses: 
New York @ Chicago @ Dallas @ Los Angeles 


ie 2S] COMPANY 










MEDIUM 


for your needs 
STANLEY Line of * Tighteners 


For tensioning steel strapping with maxi- MODEL OL 3 
mum efficiency no matter what type, size, OL 5 
weight or shape your product or package is. 
The Stanley “O” Tightener is lightweight, 
sturdy, versatile; has unlimited takeup. 
Strapplication Data available from Stanley Steel 


als appli hi ensioning wheel elimi- a ; 
Seals applied behind tensioning _— Strapping, Division of The Stanley Works, 
nate strap waste. Dept. G, 1317 Corbin Ave., New Britain, Conn. 


<7 INSURE IT-SECURE IT WITH STANLEY STEEL STRAPPING 


AMERICA BUILDS BETTER AND LIVES BETTER WITH STANLEY 

This famous trademark distinguishes over 20,000 quality products of The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn.—hand tools ¢ electric tools 

© builders hardware ¢ industsial hardware ¢ drapery hardware ¢ automatic door controls ¢ aluminum windows ¢ stampings 

© springs © coatings «© strip steel © steel strapping—moade in 24 plants in the United States, Canada, England and Germany. 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. in Canada: Stee! Strapping Division, The Stanley Works of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
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FATIGUE CRACKS 





Steel Strike Mediator 


Entry of Federal Mediator Joseph 
F. Finnegan into the steel strike 
focused attention on the man and 
his service. 

But as far back as April 9 IRON 
AGE readers had the benefit of a 
full-scale report on Mr. Finnegan’s 
mediating philosophy. After point- 
ing out 1959 would be a “pretty 
rough bargaining year,” he touched 
on several changes in labor-manage- 
ment relations. 





Holding the Line—Said Mr. Fin- 
negan: “. . . In today’s bargaining, 
money is only indirectly the prin- 
cipal issue. Management’s problem 
seems to be that of trying to get 
maximum production and at the 
same time hold the line on lower 
unit labor costs—e.g., stepped up 
efficiency of operations, better pro- 
duction controls, plant relocation 
and changes, manning problems, 
stiffer discipline, and automation.” 


Settlement Hints? — And _ steel 
management bore Mr. Finnegan out 
in pre-strike talks by insisting the 
union modify restrictive work rules 
to improve efficiency. 

Did the article suggest any wage 
patterns that might be used now in 
settling the strike? Not directly. But 
the federal mediator did note that 
“direct wage increases (in 1959) will 
not be far from last year’s median 
wage increase of around 8-10¢ an 
hour.” 


Dealing With Wheeling 


There will never be a day when 
this fast-moving world doesn’t come 
up with something new. 

A while back one of our editors 
was doing an article about mobile 
homes (Mobile Homes Use More 
Metal—July 2 issue). In research- 
ing it he discovered Michigan State 
University offers a four-year course 
in mobile homes leading to a 
Bachelor of Science degree. 
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Objective: Training students to 
meet the needs of the mobile homes 
industry for technical personnel. 

Offered are specialized courses 
dealing with the manufacture and 
distribution of mobile homes, and 
with the establishment and opera- 
tion of mobile home parks. 

Included are field trips to manu- 
facturing plants, dealerships, and 
mobile home parks. 


Cure for Ailing Clocks 


Wall clocks in the new Senate 
Office Building recently suffered 
from a strange malady—overweight 
hands. 

Between the hours of 12 and 6 
they moved along easily enough. 
But time was clearly out of joint 
from 6 to 12 while the heavy hands 
struggled wheezingly uphill. 

The result: Lawmakers late for 
appointments. Committee sessions 
disrupted. 

But clockdoctors found the 
trouble and prescribed lightweight 
aluminum hands for the timepieces. 
And now the hours move by again 
at their normal pace—on both sides 
of the clocks. 





“When you stop to think about 
it, Elsie, you and I are about the 
only ones around here who can’t 
be replaced by a machine.” 


THE BIGGEST, NEWEST IDEA 
IN WORK GLOVES! 
CHILD: PVC GLOVES 


a7 aes Poms 


.».Job-proved for extra safety, extra wear 


eaoreero 


Check these advantages... 


e@ Extremely tough—Last two to five 
times longer than ordinary work gloves 


@ Very flexible—Give greater dexterity 
than any other coated gloves 


@ Highly resistant—Nonflammable, non- 
oxidizing and resistant to practically all 
chemicals—will not crack or peel 


Give your employees the maximum pro- 
tection afforded by North PVC Gloves. 
There's a size to fit every hand com- 
fortably, reducing fatigue and increasing 
efficiency. As a result, your production 
will go up, your accident rate will go down. 
Available in knit-wrist, band top and 
gauntlet types—palm and partial back 
coated styles. 


FREE OFFER—On your business letterhead, kindly 
furnish us complete details of your working condi- 
tions—and we will send you a sample pair. 






1600 SERIES. Fully 
coated, heavy duty. 


1800 SERIES. 
North-Grip— 
Permruff surface; 
for handling 
slippery surfaces. 


j 









We also make a complete line 
of North PVC chemical and 
foul weather protective gar- 
ments and the famous Jomac 
loop-pile industrial gloves, 
handguards and safety sleeves 
for up-to-shoulder protection. 


JOMEAC Src. 


Dept. K, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


Associated companies and distributors throughout the world 
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The Show 


NO CRYSTAL BALL 


Lacking a crystal ball—and under pressure to 
meet July publication deadlines, we released 
this ad-message not knowing whether we would 


or would not be working now. 


WORKING? 


Assuming, hopefully, that we are working now 
—we are first cleaning up any June backlog, 


then proceeding with orders scheduled for July. 


The June balances wouldn't have amounted to 
much percentage-wise anyhow because we 
didn’t overbook orders nor pyramid promises. 
Some June steel was delayed as a result of pro- 
duction setbacks, due chiefly to minor break- 
downs from pushing our equipment to extremes. 


Customers affected were notified immediately. 


SHUT DOWN? 


Assuming that we are shut down now—there’s 
nothing to do except wait for a contract settle- 


ment, hoping it might come quickly. 


Lf a 
on 


N 





DSC PRODUCTS: Coke... . Coal Chemicals .... Pig Iron 
Basic Open Hearth Steel Ingots, Blooms, Slabs, Billets, Rods 
HR and CR Sheet and Strip........ Flat CR Spring Steel 
Mfrs.” and H.C. Specialty Wire. ...... Welded Wire Fabric 


The PROOF of DSC STEEL is in 
its PERFORMANCE on YOUR job 


COPYRIGHT DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION 1959 








Will Go On 





LOOKING AHEAD 


As matters stand we are booked solid for July. 
August and September are substantially spoken 
for, and some customers are coming in already: 


with their fourth quarter specifications. 


In any event, union-management differences 
will be resolved in one way or another and the 
show will go on. We expect to be prepared to 
resume near-capacity operations at our Ports- 
mouth, Detroit and Eastern plants as soon as 
the all-clear signal is given . . . and to continue 
to take care of our customers’ normal monthly 


requirements, as always. 


MEANWHILE 


Strike or no strike, our DSC Customer 
“Reps” are on the job to help you with 
yours. For complete information on 
DSC products and services—or to get 
your name on our ad-preprint mailing 
list and receive our brief, informal 
letters that accompany them monthly— 
just say the word to our nearest “Rep” 
or drop us a line to Box 4308, Detroit 9. 


Customer Satisfaction—Our No. 1 Job 


Detroit Steel Corporation 


General Sales Office, Box 4308, Detroit 9, Michigan 


Customer “REP” Offices 
in Principal Cities 
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SPENT 


COMING EXHIBITS 


Instrumentation Show — Sept. 21- 
25, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. (Instrument Society of 
America, 313 Sixth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 22.) 


Metal Show — Nov. 2-6, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago. 
(American Society for Metals, 7301 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3.) 


MEETINGS 


SEPTEMBER 


Pressed Metal Institute — Annual 
meeting, Sept. 13-17, Estes Park, 
Colorado. Institute headquarters, 
3673 Lee Rd., Cleveland. 


American Mining Congress—Metal 
mining-industrial minerals conven- 
tion, Sept. 14-17, Denver, Colo- 
rado. Congress headquarters, 1200 
18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





American Die Casting Institute— 
Annual meeting, Sept. 15-18, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. Insti- 
tute headquarters, 366 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


National Petroleum Assn.—Annual 
meeting, Sept. 16-18, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Associa- 
tion headquarters, Munsey Bldg., 
Rm. 958, Washington 4, D. C. 


Steel Founders’ Society of America 
—Fall meeting, Sept. 21-22. The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. So- 
ciety headquarters, 606 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland. 


Electronic Industries Assn.—Quar- 
terly meeting, Sept. 22-24, Plaza 
Hotel, New York. Association 
headquarters, 1721 DeSales St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Porcelain Enamel Institute, Inc. 
Annual meeting, Sept. 24-26, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. _ Institute headquarters, 
1145 19th St., N. W., Washington 
4, D. C. 


Association of Iron & Steel Engi- 
neers—Convention, Sept. 28-Oct. 
1, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Asso- 
(Continued on P. 16) 
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Zincilating is galvanizing, brought up-to-date. Now, true galvanic 
protection can be provided for iron, steel or aluminum without 
the costs and nuisance of a complex, time-consuming process. 

With Zincilate, you can ... galvanize any component, product 
or structure—regardless of its size or shape . . . galvanize any- 
where—in your plant or at the installation . . . galvanize any 
time—before, during or after fabrication . . . galvanize on pro- 
duction lines or on maintenance work. You can even repair hot- 
dip galvanize without pre-treatment. 

If galvanize in any form or method enters your production or 
maintenance picture, you should know about Zincilate. Tele- 
phone, wire or write, outlining your present use of galvanize; 
we'll furnish the facts—you be the judge. 
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Here’s what we mean by 
“off-the-shelf”? delivery 


These coils of stainless steel wire 
are waiting to be shipped out at a 
moment’s notice from our stain- 
less-specialty plant. 

Wire precision-drawn from Inco 
alloys is our specialty. Getting 
it out to you on time is our pride. 
Coming back for more—and 
more—is a wonderful habit of 


RIVERSIDE-ALLOY |')| 





our customers. 

If your design calls for wire in 
Monel*, Inconel*, or stainless 
alloys—try the products and 
service of our Alloy Works. For 
full information, write or call 
Riverside-Alloy Metal Division, 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc., 
Riverside, N. J. 


*Registered Trade Marks of the International 
Nickel Company, Inc. 


H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY: with Rubber and Friction Products—THERMOID DIVISION; Electrical Equipment— 

DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC DIVISION, NATIONAL ELECTRIC DIVISION; Copper and Alloys—RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL 

DIVISION; Refractories—REFRACTORIES DIVISION; Electric Furnace Steel—CONNORS STEEL DIVISION, VULCAN- 

KIDD STEEL DIVISION; Fabricated Products—DISSTON DIVISION, FORGE AND FITTINGS DIVISION, LESCHEN WIRE 

ROPE DIVISION, MOULDINGS DIVISION; and in Canada, Refractories, “Disston” Tools, ‘Federal’ Wires and Cables, 
“Nepcoduct’’ Systems—H. K. PORTER COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. 
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EXHIBITS, MEETINGS 


(Continued from P. 15) 


ciation headquarters, 1010 Empire 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


American Welding Society — Na- 
tional fall meeting, Sept. 28-Oct. 1, 
Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac, Detroit. 
Society headquarters, 33 W. 39th 
St., New York. 


OCTOBER 
National Assn. of Sheet Metal Dis- 
tributors — Annual meeting, Oct. 


4-7, Atlantic City, N. J. Association 
headquarters, 1900 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia 3. 


Truck Body & Equipment Assn., 
Inc.—Annual convention and ex- 
hibit, Oct. 5-7, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. Association headquarters, 
1616 “K” St., N. W., Washington 
. B.C. 


American Gas Assn.—Annual con- 
vention, Oct. 5-7, Chicago. Associa- 
tion headquarters, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 


Society of Automotive Engineers— 
National aeronautic meeting, air- 
craft manufacturing forum and en- 
gineering display, Oct. 5-10, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles. So- 
ciety headquarters, 485 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Gray Iron Founders’ Society, Inc. 
—Annual meeting, Oct. 7-9, Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Society headquarters, 930 National 
City-E 6th Bldg., Cleveland. 


Conveyor Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Assn.—Annual meeting, Oct. 
10-13, Grand Hotel, Point Clear, 
Ala. Association headquarters, One 
Thomas Circle, Washington, D. C. 


American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials—Pacific area national meet- 
ing, Oct. 11-16, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Society 
headquarters, 1916 Race St., Phila- 
delphia. 


Wire Assn. — Annual convention, 
Oct. 12-15, Statler Hotel, Cleve- 
land. Association headquarters, 453 
Main St., Stamford, Conn. 
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SIGNAL LIGHTS 
LEAD GLASS WINDOWS 


LEAD SHIELD 


LIQUID SCINTILLATION 
SOLUTION 


PHOTOMULTIPLIER TUBE 


SOLUTION STORAGE 
TANK UNDER PLATFORM 


Designed by the Los Alamos * 


University of Colifernia 


Provides The Shielding In This Walk-In 
HUMAN RADIOACTIVITY COUNTER 


The need for instruments that can rapidly and 
accurately determine very small amounts of radioac- 
tivity in people and foodstuffs is urgent. The concern 
over world-wide fallout from nuclear weapons testing 
and the problem of efficient monitoring as part of power 
reactor development emphasize this need. In both cases, 
large numbers of people are potentially exposed either 
directly or through the wider, indirect hazard of con- 
taminated food. 


ESTIMATED CUMULATIVE EXPENDITURES 
FOR REACTOR, EQUIPMENT, FACILITIES 


~~» NH WwW fF UA N Ww 





Billions 1947 1958 1965 
Source: NUCLEONICS, September, 1957, p. 33 
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This radiation counter was part of the United 
States exhibit at the Geneva Conference of Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy. The 16 tons of lead provides 
a thickness of 3 inches of shielding in all directions. 
The shape of the shield resembles a snail shell. With 
this design, there is no direct “‘line of sight” from out- 
side into the very sensitive gamma-ray counter... and 
eliminates the inconvenience and expense of a heavy 
door. 


Lead, having the best shielding property of all 
common metals was chosen to provide maximum pro- 
tection from gamma-rays with minimum weight and 
floor space. The metal’s relative availability and econ- 
omy was another factor. The cost of the vital 16-ton 
shield amounted to about 10% of the Geneva counter’s 
total cost. The importance of this application and its 
potential is exemplified by the chart shown below. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 Park Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 
The Largest 


Producer of Lead 


in the United States 
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This 1500 lb. forged steel diesel engine 


‘connecting rod is taking a “dressing down’’. 


At working weight (1400 Ibs.) it will transmit 
horse power in a municipal power plant. 
Another photographic example of the diverse 
sizes and weights of component parts going 
through our forge*shops daily. . You are 
assured of the same engineering and metal- 








lurgical quality control, the same careful 
craftsmanship which characterize steel forg- 
ings weighing 80 tons and more, when you 
place with us the responsibility for making 
any size forged steel component part. 

Regardless of the size or weight of steel 
forgings or castings you require, it will pay 
you to consult with us. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


TEXACO ORGANIZED LUBRICATION CAN HELP YOU... 


Get rid of the “guns” that “misfire” 


His grease guns are aimed at your profits; 
they can help boost them—or eliminate them 
altogether. Here’s why: 

You used to need a different grease for 
nearly every job. That meant 20 or 30 lubri- 
cants in the plant, with the almost inevitable 
danger of misapplication and damaged 
machinery. 

Unless you’re operating on the basis of a 
modern lubrication survey, the chances are 
that this situation still exists in your plant! 

A Texaco Organized Lubrication Plan 


LUBRICATION 
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IS A MAJOR 


uses a minimum number of proper oils and 
greases—including newly developed multi- 
purpose lubricants—to reduce your inventory 
by as much as 80% and virtually eliminate 
this problem. 

Get the details on Texaco Organized Lubri- 
cation. Contact your local Texaco Lubrication 
Engineer or write for “Management Prac- 
tices that Control Costs via Organized Lubri- 
cation.” 

Texaco Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y., Dept. IA-102. 


FACTOR 


IN COST 


organized 


lubrication 


EJ 


CONTROL 
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Now-—for FORM TOOLS 


--- complete Stock 
areal Service ! 
at 7 . aT i 


a ae 








these 7 
Grades regularly 
stocked for form 
too/ applications... 


e Electrite Double Six* L AT R © ae E ‘Ss 


Saar ee fully-uniform DESEGATIZED® 
e Electrite Corsair* 


psd ret HIGH SPEED 


e Electrite Crusader * 
ee STEELS 
e Electrite No. 1” 
(Type T-1) 
e Electrite No. 19 
(Type T-2) 
e Electrite Vanadium For stock sizes and technical assistance call your LATROBE 
er representative today! . . . or write for latest stock list. 
e Electrite Dynavan* 


(Type T-15) 
*Also available in XL® sis LATROBE STEEL COMPANY 
for improved machin ae LATROBE, PENNSYLVANIA 


LATROBE 


BRANCH OFFICES 
— and WAREHOUSES: BOSTON * BUFFALO « CHICAGO 


~~ 


CLEVELAND +* DAYTON ¢ DETROIT 


HARTFORD-+LOS ANGELES>+ MILWAUKEE 
MIAMI « NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH + SAN LEANDRO + TOLEDO 





Metalmastens 



















“Hey, here comes 


our QSM aluminum 


—right on 
schedule again.” 


F COURSE, your aluminum is on time. Reli- 
O able deliveries are routine for Quaker 
State Metals. That’s because QSM aluminum 
is completely produced in a single, integrated 
plant—from hot mill to finished product. 
This makes possible the kind of precise 
scheduling that results in what we call inte- 
grated service. 
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OUR BEST SALESMAN 









Reliable delivery is just one advantage of 
QSM integrated service. In addition, produc- 
tion of your orders is faster; quality control is 
more precise; your service is more flexible and 
more personal; and there’s much less red tape 
to annoy you. So next time you order alu- 
minum sheet, coil, or tubing, think of Quaker 
State’s integrated service. 


QUAKER STATE METALS CO. ¢ LANCASTER, PA. 


DIVISION OF HOWE SOUND COMPANY 
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In Revacycle Method each blade of cutter is 
longer than its predecessor; there is no depth- 
wise feed of cutter itself. One rotation of the 


Fastest way yet to cut asenienseesenhaaienaentaien 
straight bevel gears 


If you’re looking for a faster, fully auto- 
matic way to cut straight bevel gears 
and pinions with conjugate surfaces and 
localized tooth bearings, consider the 
Gleason No. 109 Straight Bevel Reva- 
cycle® Machine. 

You rough, semifinish, and finish a 
tooth from the solid blank with a single 
rotation of the Revacycle cutter. 

Now both 21” and 25” diameter 
cutters can be used on the No. 109 
Revacycle Machine. The 25” cutter cuts 
gears to a maximum depth of 0.600”. 


The 21” cutter will cut to a maximum 
of 0.400”. 

A new, completely automatic mecha- 
nism loads and unloads each gear. You 
can feed this loader manually or with a 
conventional belt conveyer. 

The No. 109 Machine handles a wide 
range of automotive and farm machin- 
ery gears: up to 10” diameter, 5:1 ratio, 
14” face width. 

Send for our bulletin for information 
on both the machine and the Revacycle 
Method. 


GLEASON WORKS 


\y 
HUM 1000 UNIVERSITY AVE., ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. battery of machines. 


Storage unit and flight conveyer can be fed 
manually or with belt conveyer. Even with 
manual operation, one operator can handle a 
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PITCHER BILLY PIERCE FAILS TO FLAKE INLAND TI-CO® 


We'd told Bill to go on out there and knock the 
spangle off that Tl-CO galvanized sheet. But what 
we hadn't told him was that for years, manufacturers 
have been deep-drawing, spin-drawing, punching, 
perforating, crimping and Pittsburgh lock-seaming 
TI-CO with .. . never a flaking problem! 

Sure, he dented it. In fact, Tl-CO’s easy formability 
is one of the nice characteristics of this versatile 
galvanized sheet. It’s one of the many good reasons 
why manufacturers use TI-CO for so many new 
applications and products. 
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We think you, too, will like the fact that TI-CO 
galvanized sheet won't chip, peel, crack or flake no 
matter how tough the requirements. It is manufac- 
tured with dry, oiled or chemically treated surfaces 
to meet your production needs. It comes in sheets 
or coils in a wide variety of gages and widths. We'd 
like to tell you all about its specifications in our free 
TI-CO booklet which we'll be glad to send at your 
request. Meanwhile, for your galvanized sheet or coil 
requirements, it’s a good idea to consult your Inland 
representative. 


American League Pitcher Billy Pierce 
makes a close-up inspection—finds not a 
trace of flaking on TI-CO’s zinc coating. 






A > 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
30 West Monroe Street * Chicago 3, Illinois 


Sales Offices: Chicago - Davenport - Detroit 
Houston «+ Indianapolis «+ Kansas City - Milwaukee 
New York «+ St. Louis + St. Paul 
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STEEL STRIKE'S IMPACT on the economy will be limited to steelmaking 

eas and allied and servicing industries at the start. But ef- 
fects will worsen each day it continues. Steel users gener- 
ally are pretty well fixed with inventory. But some short- 


ages will crop up within a month or less. 


LENGTH OF THE STRIKE is anybody's guess. But things look bad. It 
could turn out to be one of the longest in the history of 
steel labor relations. Issues are basic: Management's fight 
against inflation and for the right to manage its plants ef- 
ficiently; labor's demand for higher wages and unwillingness 





to give up favorable precedents covering working conditions. 


THE STRIKE has not shut down all of basic steel. For various reasons, 
plants representing more than 15 pct of the industry's ingot 
capacity of 147 million ingot tons are still operating. (See 
page 100) 


NEW CENSUS REPORTS this fall will be welcomed by marketing executives. 
Included will be data on employment, payrolls, cost of 
materials, value of shipments, and capital spending for the 


manufacturing and mineral industries. 


NEW ALUMINUM PRODUCTION techniques may have explosive price effects. 
With the equipment now on hand one major producer estimates 
it can cut the price of flat rolled aluminum by about 10 
cents. Principal problem: Getting the volume which will 
allow efficient use of equipment. 


SHIPBUILDING WILL GET a shot-in-the-arm from congressional action giv- 
ing the Maritime Commission authority to replace all subsi- 
dized operators' ships after a 20-year life period. A contin- 
uing program for commercial ship replacement is now expected. 


RESTRICTIONS ON TIN production under the International Tin Agreement 
are having their effect on supply and prices. In the year 
before the export restrictions went into effect, Malayan 
miners turned out over 62,000 long tons of tin-in-concen- 
trates. In the year after restrictions, they produced and 
exported only 34,000 long tons. 


BUILDERS OF HEAVY POWER plant equipment are preparing for a spectac- 
ular growth rate in the power industry "during the next 

10 years, at least." The reasons: Increased population, more 

rapid family formations, and more automation. 


MARKET-PLANNING DIGEST 





for built-in OEM 

drives, Cleveland 
custom components 

save space, give 
smoother operation 


CLEVELAND 
Drives 





By using standardized or custom-built Cleveland 
Worms & Gears, machine designers overcome the 
frequently troublesome problem of economically 
providing a quiet and efficient drive in a limited 
space. Cleveland components are available not only 
in standard sets but also in special sizes and ratios. 
Our wide range of special worm gear production 
equipment places us in an unparalleled position to 
furnish worms and gears of special designs. We 
maintain a complete and perpetual master worm and 
hob inventory that enables ready duplication of any 
Cleveland worm and gear ever made. 

Our engineering: specialists will gladly give you 
complete informatién on any application where 
specialized worm gear know-how is required. 
Call them today—they’re as near as your phone. 
Or write for Catalog 201F—it gives complete 
data on built-in Cleveland Worms and Gears. 


The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company 
3282 East 8Oth St., Cleveland 4, Ohio 
A subsidiary of 


Eaton Manufacturing Company 


Affiliate: The Farval Corporation 
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TECHNIQUE: Technicians making the Avro Arrow 
jet airplane devised methods to use their autoclave 


SPECIAL REPORT 


equipment to cure magnesium sheets easily, for skin 
sections of the aircraft (See page 28). 


Magnesium Gets Another Chance 
At Many Markets 


Fabricators are now looking 
past cost per Ib to consider mag- 
nesium for some new uses. 


The result: Magnesium is now 
being considered where it was 
once passed over. 


@ Recently a market development 
specialist for a major manufacturer 
wrote this about magnesium in a re- 
port to his superior: 

“Up to now very little considera- 
tion has been given to the use of 
magnesium. It’s something that we 
usually classify as being reserved 
for applications where we are will- 
ing to pay a premium or run a risk 
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of fire in order to achieve a weight 
reduction. 

“However, there are some factors 
concerning it (magnesium) that 
make it merit consideration for our 
design work along with the more 
commonly used structural metals.” 

Without realizing it the market- 
ing man was writing in a new era 
for magnesium. 


Magnesium Saves — Pound for 
pound, magnesium costs more than 
its biggest competitor, aluminum. 
But Volkswagen is using magnesium 
motor blocks because of the sav- 
ings in machining costs. And West- 
inghouse figures that because of 
magnesium’s lighter weight it saves 






$250,000 a year by using mag- 
nesium die castings in its small 
motors. 

The magnesium people say more 
companies are starting to look be- 
yond just the price per pound. And 
they say this couldn’t happen at a 
better time. They feel that the ma- 
jor considerations in selection of a 
metal for fabrication are all swing- 
ing around to favor magnesium. 
And they say because of this cir- 
cumstance their metal is on the 
verge of commercial maturity. 


Space Age Prompting — Recent 
dramatic applications have helped. 
Magnesium-thorium alloy sheet and 
extrusions make up about 40 pct 
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of the skin of the Titan interconti- 
nental ballistic missile. And the 
Avro Arrow, a 1000 mph-plus jet 
interceptor, pride of the Canadian 
Air Force, made extensive use of 
magnesium alloy sheet, plate, and 
extrusions for fuselage, and even 
castings in the Orenda Iroquis jet 
engines. 

Both applications involve speeds 
that generate high temperatures 
from air friction, and suggest that 
the old fire bugaboo of magnesium 
may not be so. More industry is 
probing this and coming up with 
positive results. 

Karl F. Melde, in looking ove 
the possibilities of magnesium for 
tooling plate for his company, Pilot- 
less Aircraft Div., Boeing Airplane 
Co., says, “In a solid form, in sheets 
as thin as .020 to .030 in. heat is 
conducted away so rapidly from an 
applied flame that as soon as the 





flame is removed the magnesium 
fire goes out.” 

And on grinding dust, the really 
dangerous fire hazard, Mr. Melde 
notes that a dust collector using a 
fine water spray will just about nul- 
lify this problem. 


Price Picture—The other main 
factors boosting magnesium are the 
improving price picture, the many 
new fabricating techniques that 
company probers are coming up 
with, and the apparent rediscovery 
of magnesium’s availability, and ma- 
chinability. 





At current prices magnesium can 
compete on a volume basis. One 
market prober notes that a cubic 
inch of primary magnesium costs 
2.34¢; primary aluminum costs 
2.41¢. 


. . . Getting Brighter—But the 
real factor in the price picture is the 


Many New Markets Ahead 


70 Thousands of Net Tons 


60 Magnesium Consumption in U.S. 
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trend in the relationship of mag- 
nesium to aluminum. While mag- 
nesium’s price hasn’t changed since 
August 1956, aluminum has been 
inching up. 

Right now the magnesium price 
is weak, not from lack of demand, 
but because longer production runs 
combined with streamlined produc- 
tion techniques are improving costs, 
making a lower price possible. And 
most of the trade believes aluminum 
prices will go up very soon. 

Most observers now feel that if 
aluminum companies raise their 
prices, magnesium will consider this 
enough improvement in its competi- 
tive position for a while. 

But it is no secret that magne- 
sium has been courting the auto- 
makers. When auto companies start 
buying more magnesium, the price 
is sure to drop. 


Imagination — Fabricators who 
have taken the time to check are 
discovering that magnesium and a 
little imagination go well together. 
In many cases cost savings that re- 
sult make a difference. 

The company that fabricated the 
Avro Arrow jet airplane discovered 
it could use existing autoclave 
equipment to “vacuum form” a 
magnesium part. They taped mag- 
nesium sheet to an aluminum mas- 
ter, put it in a plastic bag and evac- 
uated the air. This was popped into 
the autoclave where the magnesium 
was cured to the desired contour. 
(See picture.) 

Welding was a problem until 
some aircraft companies discovered 
it was no problem at all with 
shielded arc. 


Easy to Work—And magnesium’s 
machinability gave some fabricators 
the opportunity to work the metal 
with much less expensive wood- 
working tools. The metal can be 
worked faster, and tool life is much 
longer. 

Magnesium requires only slightly 
more than half the power to ma- 
chine than aluminum, and less than 
one-sixth that required for steel, 
only one-tenth that for nickel alloys. 
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Steel Strike Issues Run Deep 


Dispute centers around man- 
agement's desire to ease re- 
strictions, promote freedom to 
change. 


Companies accuse union of 
fighting efforts to raise effi- 
ciency.—By G. J. McManus. 


® Steel’s costly strike is shaping up 
more and more as a battle for a 
clean break with the past and 


greater freedom for the future. 

In its earliest statements, the in- 
dustry insisted it was out to shatter 
the tradition of automatic wage and 
price increases each year. 


Management Means It — After 
weeks of negotiating and finally a 
shutdown, this message has started 
to come through. Management is not 
playing by the old rules, it is out 


to stabilize wage costs. 


Still not fully recognized is the 
fact that a push for change runs 
through the whole management 
position. In their proposals for re- 
forms in local practice provisions 
and in their whole approach to the 
new contract, the companies are 
seeking to ease restrictions of the 
past and promote the freedom to 
change. 

“Change is the essence of prog- 
ress,” says U. S. Steel’s R. Heath 





Steel Management Speaks Up 


This IRON AGE interview with 
R. Heath Larry, of U. S. Steel 
Corp., one of the four industry rep- 
resentatives who tried to negotiate 
a new contract with the United 
Steelworkers of America, spells out 
management’s philosophy on_ the 
vital issue of its right to correct 
what it considers inefficient work 
practices, 


Question: Do past practice provi- 
sions infringe on the right of steel 
companies to manage? 


Answer: We have never con- 
sciously given up the responsibility 
of managing operation as efficiently 
as we know how. When we see an 
inefficient work practice, we work 
to correct it. But we have found 
after adoption of the past practice 
provision that the union kept push- 
ing the idea everything had to be 
the way it has always been. We do 
not admit that the present contract 
prohibits method changes in exist- 
ing situations. About 80 pct of the 
time, arbitrators uphold contested 
changes. 


Question: Do present past prac- 
tice provisions work against ef- 
ficiency? 


Answer: When a man finds a 
way to improve conditions, he 


knows the union will probably op- 
pose the change. He cannot get a 
clear or certain answer as to how 
arbitrators will interpret contract 
language for his proposal. There is 
an intangible here—a_ frustration. 
We can’t precisely measure how 
much this feeling slows progress but 
we do see a danger that manage- 
ment as well as labor could settle 
into frozen attitudes. 


Question—If a practice is inef- 
ficient, why would management ac- 
cept it in the first place and allow 
it to continue over a period of time? 


Answer: Over the years there has 
been a rise in the intelligence and 
educational levels of steel workers 
and managers. As time has passed, 
supervisors are constantly finding 
better ways of doing things. 


Question: How have you ap- 
proached the whole problem in 
negotiations? 


Answer: In our sessions with the 
union we have tried to forget con- 
tract language and get to the point 
where we were talking about the 
real intent of provisions. As an ex- 
ample, the words, “actual work 
time,” were used in the agreement 
on duration of apprenticeship. Be- 
cause of a past practice, the agree- 





R. Heath Larry 


ment has been interpreted to mean 
vacation and layoff time will count 
as part of the apprentice period. We 
think it’s time the contract was sup- 
plemented at least by descriptions 
of its original intent. 


Question: 
contract call for real union support 


Doesn’t the existing 


of efficiency measures? 


Answer: Labor, generally, will 
agree to a broad endorsement of ef- 
ficiency. It will assert, outside the 
contract, that the contract does not 
protect loafing. But the unions ob- 
ject to specific clauses that make 
clear there is no protection of un- 
justifiable idle time. 
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Larry, a member of the industry’s 
four-man negotiating team. 


Forget the Past—Mr. Larry told 
The IRON AGE of attempts by 
company negotiators to get new 
consideration of contract provisions 
affecting efficiency. 

“In our sessions with the union, 
we have tried to forget contract 
language and get to the point where 
we were talking about the real in- 
tent of provisions.” 


Union’s Attitude — According to 
Mr. Larry, the union response was 
simply that any change would be a 
backward step. 

Some of the specific restrictions 
were discussed in the final pre-strike 


EELS 
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exchange. United Steelworker chief 
David McDonald denied labor was 
holding back progress but said the 
union would write formal support 
of technical advance into contracts. 


The Real Issue—The companies 
rejected the offer, saying the issue 
was not whether new equipment 





Facts in Steel Strike 


When It Started: At mid- 
night Tuesday, July 14. It involves 
some 500,000 workers in basic 
steel plants, iron ore mines, and 
other operations. 


Why It Started: Failure of 


steel companies and United Steel- 
workers to reach agreement on a 
new contract. The old contract ex- 
pired at midnight June 30 but was 
extended two weeks at the request 
of President Eisenhower. 


What's at Stake: The 


Union demands wage and fringe 
concessions worth about 15¢ an 
hour. It also wants continuance 
of the cost-of-living escalator 
clause which in three years put 17¢ 
an hour in workers pay envelopes. 

The steel companies take this 
position: Extend the old contract 
for one year at present wage rates 
and eliminate the cost-of-living 
clause, freezing the 17¢ into base 
pay rates. They have also offered 
to consider some fringe concessions 
this year and a “modest” pay rise 
in 1960 in a two-year pact, provid- 
ing the union agrees to changes in 


local working rules to permit 
money-saving plant efficiencies. The 
companies imply that under either 
condition, prices will not rise. 


What It's Costing: Assum- 


ing a steel operating rate of 70 pct 
had there been no strike, the walk- 
out is costing about 1.5 million in- 
got tons of steel each week. This 
takes into account the fact that 
companies representing about 15 
pct of capacity continue to operate 
(see page 100). In dollars, the loss 
to the companies is about $200 
million a week, to the workers 
about $50 million. About 35,000 
workers in allied and servicing in- 
dustries were laid off in the first 
week of the strike. 


Where Steel Users 


Stand: Steel users added 10 mil- 
lion tons to inventories in the first 
half. User stocks stand at 23-24 
million tons, or better than 100 
days’ of supply—if stocks were in 
balance. Since they are not, some 
users will feel the pinch in 4 to 5 
weeks. A few will be hurt even 
before that. 
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could be installed but whether man- 
agement could improve work prac- 
tices in existing situations. In these 
situations, say the companies, the 
union resists changes involving 
“adoption of different methods, re- 
assignment of duties and elimina- 
tion of unjustifiable idle time.” 
Most of this resistance comes 
under the past practice provisions 
of contracts. “In the grievance pro- 
cedure it is almost automatic for a 
union to include Section 2b in its 
statement of sections of the agree- 
ment violated,” said Thomas E. 
Ricca last year. Mr. Ricca is an 
attorney for Jones & Laughlin. 


A Bugaboo—He went on to say: 
“Past practice has been held bind- 
ing in: the method of assigning 
overtime, the choice of turns, the 
assignment of particular classifica- 
tions of employees to do certain 
work, relief periods, washup time, 
the size of crews and many others, 
all of which are direct limitations 
in the flexibility of operating the 
business.” 

How severe are these limitations? 
Mr. McDonald ridicules the whole 
idea, saying it is inconceivable that 
a local working condition could 
prevent a settlement. 

Mr. Larry does not feel there is 
a simple answer. 


Danger Foreseen—‘“When a man 
finds a way to improve operations, 
he knows the union will probably 
oppose the change. He cannot get 
a certain answer as to how arbitra- 
tors will interpret contract language 
for his proposal. There is an in- 
tangible here—a frustration. We 
can’t measure how much this feeling 
slows progress but we do see a 
danger that management as well as 
labor could settle into frozen atti- 
tudes.” 

A top industrial engineer for 
steel points out that such a freeze 
would take much of the steam out 
of industrial growth. 


It Takes More Than Machines— 
“The big gains of the past 50 years 
have not come just from better ma- 
chines,” he contends. “They have 
come in large part from measure- 
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As a prerequisite to granting 
even minimum economic conces- 
sions to steel labor, the steel com- 
panies have insisted that the union 
agree to changes in contract lan- 
guage covering local working con- 
ditions. 

Specifically, the companies are 
fighting for the right to make 
changes in the interest of plant 
efficiency without being hamstrung 
by precedent-setting past practices 
and contradictory language. 

Here are some of management’s 
demands in this area and why it 
feels changes are long overdue: 


What Management Wants: “Mod- 
ify ambiguous and restrictive lan- 
uage so as to enable management 
» make operating improvements 
n the interest of greater efficiency 
nd economy.” 


Why It Wants It: The now- 
amous Paragraph 4 of Section 2-B 
)vering local working conditions 
lirst gives management the right to 
hange or eliminate local working 
onditions, but in the next breath 
t all but takes it away. 

This ambiguous wording, plus 
the effect of precedent-setting past 


What Local Practices Issue Is All About 


practices, has led to endless griev- 
ances and arbitrations that have 
delayed or frustrated management’s 
attempt to make changes to raise 
plant efficiency. 


What Management Wants: “Add 
provisions which will reinforce the 
contract prohibition against wild- 
cat strikes, slowdowns, and picket- 
ing.” 

Why It Wants It: Says Inland 
Steel Co., “Despite the no-strike 
provisions in the present agree- 
ments, as well as the peaceful pro- 
cedures specified for the settlement 
of grievances, the record is clear 
that in the last three years some 
steel workers have chosen to vio- 
late the provisions of the agree- 
ment. . . . In fact there have been 
several hundred wildcat strikes dur- 
ing the period. . . .” The companies 
propose penalties of a loss of a day 
of vacation pay and of one Sup- 
plementary Unemployment Benefit 
credit for each day an employee 
participates in a wildcat strike. 


What Management Wants: “Rec- 
ognize the function of management 
to develop incentives and establish 
sound standards.” 


Why It Wants It: A Midwestern 
steel mill cites an experience of last 
December when it installed an in- 
centive plan covering a new ma- 
chine. Experience proved the in- 
centive rates were more than gen- 
erous, that workers could easily 
earn 130 to 140 pct of their base 
rate. But when the company sought 
to bring the rates into line, the dis- 
pute blew up into a wildcat strike 
that cost three days’ production. 


What Management Wants: “Clar- 
ify the right of the companies to 
change work schedules so as to 
meet the changing requirements of 
the business.” 


Why It Wants It: U. S. Steel 
Corp. this year lost an arbitration 
case that arose when it sought to 
eliminate a weigher from an open 
hearth and let a mixer operator 
handle the job in addition to his 
regular duties. Only four of 11 
open hearths in the shop were in 
use. Arbitrator Sylvester Garrett 
held the weigher could not be 
eliminated despite the reduced level 
of operations, as prior practice in- 
dicated the weigher was, he felt, 
necessary. 





ment of work and the systematic 
devising of better methods.” 

From 1947 through 1957, the 
steel industry spent nearly $10 bil- 
lion for new and better machines. 
Invested capital of the mills more 
than doubled. 


Steel Productivity Lags—In the 
same period, output per manhour in 
steel rose something like 30 pct. In 
the same period, output per man 
increased more than 60 pct in coal. 
In a slightly longer period, cigar- 
making showed nearly a 100 pet 
increase. Even the railroads show 
a greater increase than steel. 

The steel companies have gone 
to some lengths to explain how un- 
reliable output indexes are as a 
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measure of real productivity. But 
even assuming the indexes are not 
inflated, steel’s production gain has 
been fairly modest in relation to 
capital spending and to progress in 
other industries. 


Wasteful Practices—Certainly it 
is not hard to find examples of 
wasteful practices. An air condi- 
tioned crane carries an extra man 
because of a practice established 
before the cooling system was ap- 
plied. An openhearth third helper 
is making nearly $30 a day under 
a runaway incentive plan. At Fair- 
less Works, which was built after 
the cutoff date in the company’s 
contract on past practices, a griev- 
ance involving reduction in crew 


size is now being arbitrated. The 
complaint is based on past practice. 

Past practices were not specifi- 
cally named in reform proposals. 
However, the doctrine of binding 
past practice is basic element of 
most contract areas. 


Other Strike News 


Who’s Still Operating—A_ run- 
down of steel mills still operating 
despite strike. On page 100. 


Prospects for Settlement — The 
issues are basic. This could be a 
long strike. See page 102. 

















Beryllium Out in Front 





HANDLE WITH CARE: A beryllium billet five in. thick, 62 in. diam. is 
placed in a forging press operated for the Air Force by Aluminum Co. of 
America. The finished part will be built into the first manned space cap- 
sule by McDonnell Aircraft Corp. Its function: “Heat sink,” or shield. It 
will be the capsule’s leading edge when it re-enters the atmosphere at 
18.000 mph. It will have to dissipate tremendous heat. 


$5 Million for Farm 
Equipment Research 


International-Harvester is betting 
a $5 million research lab that farm 
equipment is one of America’s 
strongest future markets. 

The truck and farm equipment 
builder will devote 455,000 sq ft en- 
tirely to tractor and farm equipment 
research. The facility boasts 10 en- 
gine test cells, and will have two 
more just for liquefied petroleum 
engine testing. 


Equipment — Full scale equip- 
ment (the lab can actually manufac- 
ture just about anything it has to 
test) will be tested over tempera- 
ture ranges of 125°F to —65°F 
under operating conditions. “Bump” 
test equipment is big and husky 
enough to shake apart a threshing 
machine or the heaviest farm trac- 
tor built. Plowing equipment can 
be tested indoors under controlled 
soil conditions. 
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Is the farm equipment outlook 
good enough to merit this kind of 
full-tilt research outlay? Interna- 
tional-Harvester spent $15 million 
for farm equipment research last 
year. The new lab is aimed to boost 
equipment ratings much higher, and 
sales along with them. For instance, 
the heaviest tractor the firm builds 
is rated at 90 hp. (Don’t compare 
this with your car. This is tractive 
power, and enough to pull that 
car apart.) The new engine test cells 
can test engines of 200 hp, operat- 
ing at 6000 rpm. 


Advancing — From an industry 
that appeared to be dying on the 
vine in the mid-1950’s farm equip- 
ment has emerged with design ad- 
vances that expand its markets 
yearly. Tractor production hit a low 
of 230,000 units in 1957. The in- 
dustry expects to be building an 
average 300,000 units per year by 
1960; 445,000 units per year by 
1965; 450,000 units by 1970. 


What about the danger from im- 
ports? Tractor men don’t blink an 
eye. All nations need farm equip- 
ment—many of them desperately. 
It'll likely be built by American 
know-how, American capital, in 
plants abroad. 


Westinghouse Expands 


A $25 million expansion and 
modernization program was an- 
nounced by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. for its turbine, generator, 
large motor, and related heavy ap- 
paratus facilities. 

Largest share of the money, $21 
million, will go into the company’s 
steam division at Lester, Pa., where 
capacity will be increased by one- 
third. The remaining $4 million 
will be used for expansion at the 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., and Sunny- 
vale, Calif., plants. 


More Oxygen Steel 


A 500-ton-a-day oxygen plant 
will be built at Great Lakes Steel 
Corp.’s Ecorse, Mich., site by 
Linde Co., division of Union Car- 
bide Corp. 

About 80 pct of the oxygen pro- 
duced will be used to speed open- 
hearth steel production, 10 pct will 
be used for mechanized scarfing, 
and the remainder will supply other 
finishing and general maintenance. 

Four smaller oxygen plants with 
a combined capacity of 100 tons a 
day have been in use at Great Lakes 
Steel for several years. 


New Steel Record 


Shipments of finished steel prod- 
ucts from steel mills during May 
1959 set a new record, the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute reports. 
The total of 8,754,119 net tons was 
about 150,000 tons above the 
former record set in April. 

During the first five months of 
1959, shipments totaled 38,219,140 
net tons, a rise of 66 pct from the 
same period last year. But it was 
below the record 38.8 million tons 
shipped during the first five months 
of 1956. 
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: , . At Chrysler Corporation, fine automotive engineering and 
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fine motorcar appearance go hand-in-hand. That’s why 
dorts. 


: was Chrysler specifies stainless steel for essential exterior brightwork 
as 


the = me © © where beauty must equal performance, year after service 
4 year. @ For over 25 years CHRYSLER has been a regular 

e user of quality stainless strip steel from the mills of Superior 

’ We Steel—a privilege and responsibility we are happy to uphold. 


STRIP STEEL 


SUPERIOR STEEL DIVISION 


OF 
COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 
CARNEGIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


For Export: Copperweld Steel International Company, New York 


am omer = 


how to rustproof. 


cold rolled steel. 


=»? 


in shipment 


and storage 


Proved by actual test! Unwrapped steel rusted 
within a few hours. Identical steel wrapped in 
Ferro-Pak showed no signs of rust . . . even 
after several months. Non-toxic chemical 
vapors from Ferro-Pak coat the steel with an 
invisible film that makes it impossible for rust 
to get the slightest foothold. 

Even under adverse conditions, such as out- 
side storing or shipping, Ferro-Pak provides 
complete protection. It is waterproof, strong, 


How to rustproof a freight car—Ferro- How to rustproof black plate— On this 

Pak is used to line sides of car and to light gauge, dry, uncoated steel, rust 

interleave coils, transforming ordinary can start from a fingerprint. Ferro-Pak 

treight car into huge rustproof package. keeps black plate rust-free even when 
the humidity soars! 
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yet highly flexible and easy to handle. The 
chemical rust inhibitor is compatible with oil 
and stays effective for long periods even when 
the humidity soars. 

Whether you’re a shipper or a buyer of 
steel, it will pay you to specify Ferro-Pak 
wrapping wherever rust is a problem. For a 
interesting idea brochure on many uses for 
Ferro-Pak, write Cromwell Paper Company, 
180 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


FERRO-PAK’ 


by Cromwell 


For over 38 years— 
‘Paper Engineers"’ for Stee/ 
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REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 





ls Business Nearing the Peak? 


There was little indication that 
the boom was running out of 
steam when the steel strike 
deadline was reached. 


The FRB Index of Production 
hit another new record in June 
and most indicators were still on 
the uptrend. 


* Industrial production hit another 
new record in June, for the fourth 
traight month of record breaking. 
The question now is how long this 
iew record will stand. 

If the steel strike extends longer 
han a month, its end may bring a 
uick revival of production to rec- 
rd levels. But disregarding the 
trike for a moment, is business ap- 
roaching a plateau? 


Momentum Still Building — On 
the face of it, there is little in evi- 
lence to indicate a plateau now. 
[here is some water in the econ- 
my, mostly in steel inventories, but 
not a great deal. 

Right up through June and into 
luly, the output of cars, household 
durables, and business equipment 
continued to expand, according to 
the Federal Reserve Board. And so 
did the major non-durables, includ- 
ing textiles, apparel, paper and 
chemical products, all reflecting the 
overall strength of the economy. 


Production Soars—There was no 
letup in business momentum as the 
FRB’s Index of Industrial Produc- 
tion soared two points in June to 
its new peak of 155. That put the 
index a full 23 points over a year 
ago and 8 points above the pre- 
recession high that many thought 
would stand for years. 

But at the same time, there are 
a few factors that bear watching. 
One is that construction is gaining 
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less than seasonally. Another is 
the determination to put the squeeze 
on money supply. A third factor 
is the end to inventory rebuilding. 


Strike Effects—A prolonged steel 
strike, of course, will dominate the 
economy. There has been a lot of 
talk of three months’ stocks and 
most users are not outwardly con- 
cerned about a strike of some dura- 
tion. At least that’s what they say. 

But a key industry does not shut 
down without hurting the economy. 
Add to the steelworkers all those in 


industries supplying the steel indus- 
try with materials and services, and 
the total of people affected reaches 
serious proportions. 

Most businessmen will do well to 
hold their breath until the 
crisis is settled, then take it from 
there. Remember, all available sta- 
tistics today were compiled before 
the steel strike deadline. So were 
What happens 
now will determine future events, 
not attitudes and orders that pre- 
vailed before last week. 


steel 


surveys of intent. 


Management Asserts Its Rights 


=» You can expect a general stiffen- 
ing of industry’s attitude on its 
right to manage. And management 
will insist in its rights to utilize 
equipment to gain maximum bene- 
fits. 

It’s a trend that has been build- 
ing up for several years. Even com- 
panies that went to great lengths to 
avoid trouble in the shop are com- 
ing around to that philosophy. 


Lived With It—Many companies 
for years have “lived with” situa- 
tions that kept them from obtaining 
full results from expenditures that 
they made to cut costs and to im- 
prove production. 

It has reached the point where it 
goes deeper than merely avoiding 
labor trouble. Companies _ that 
yielded their management preroga- 
tives are in tough competitive posi- 
tions. Many have gone under for 
just that reason. 


Consumers Pay—They have an 
added assist in their efforts. The 
public is no longer unsympathetic 
to a company’s efforts to assert its 
rights. Consumers know that they 


are paying for featherbedding and 
other inefficient practices. They are 
supporting company efforts to oper- 
ate efficiently, even at the expense 
of labor troubles. 

Many people believe steel bar- 
gainers missed the boat in not 
stressing what they are up against 
in “local practices.” But it may not 
be too late and certainly others will 
benefit. 


Material Handling 
Orders Climb 


An indicator on the plus side: 
Orders for material handling equip- 
ment are at the highest level since 
August, 1956. 

This bears out earlier indications 
that capital spending is on the up- 
grade as manufacturers are deter- 
mined to pare operating costs and 
improve efficiency. 

The Material Handling Institute 
says that orders in May were 11 pet 
over the April level. It was the fifth 
consecutive month in which orders 
for material handling equipment 
climbed. 
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HIGH CURRENT CAPACITY 


Operates at 200 amperes continuous duty, AC or DC. 


Molded, totally closed water-cooling system elimi-° 


nates any chance of leaks at torch head. 


MINIATURE SIZE 


9/16- by 2-5/16-in. torch head permits welding in 
hard-to-reach areas as small as 3 in. in diameter. 


Total torch length is under 7 inches. 


3.3-OZ. FEATHERWEIGHT 

Selected materials, such as glass fiber reinforced 
phenolic plastic, save weight without sacrificing 
strength. Torch (with short cap) weighs only 3.3 
ounces. 


HANDLES LIKE A PENCIL 


Exceptional balance, light weight, small size, and 
super-flexible service lines make the HW-20 torch 
as easy to handle as a pencil. 


For further information, call your local LINDE Office 
or LinDE Distributor ...or write: Dept. I-073, 
LinDE ComPANy, Division of Union Carbide Corpo- 
ration, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


The terms “‘Heliarc,”’ “‘Linde,”’ and “Union Carbide”’ are 


registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Capacity — 
200 amp. AC or DC, continuous duty cycle; 
225 amp. AC or DC, reduced duty cycle 


Weight — 
with short cap: 3.3 0z.* 
with medium cap: 3.5 oz. 
with long cap: 3.6 oz. 


Length overall —67% in. 


Length of Torch Head — 
with short cap: 2-19/64 in.* 
with medium cap: 3-9/32 in. 
with long cap: 7-5/16 in. 


Maximum Handle Diameter — % in. 
Maximum Head Diameter — 9/16 in. 
Service Lines— 121 or 25 ft. 


*Torch is supplied with medium cap for 3-in. electrodes. 
Short cap for 2-in. electrodes and long cap for 7-in. 
electrodes are available as accessories. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
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AN IRON AGE SPECIAL REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 


How to Translate Field Failure 


Into Product Improvement 


Properly analyzed, reports on 
field failures can be a company's 
most valuable information. 


Lower costs, better products 
result from lessons learned from 
the field.—By K. W. Bennett. 


# Take a long look at your cus- 
tomer service department. The re- 
ports it receives on “field failure” 
of your product can be the most 
valuable information coming into 
your plant. 


Properly used, these reports can 


point the way to many economies 
and benefits. They can help cut 
sales costs. They can trim inventory 
costs. They can slash inspection 
costs. And they'll boost your cus- 
tomer rating and sales. 


Records Prove It—Rheem Man- 
ufacturing Co., after a two-year 
analysis of its intensive use of cus- 
tomer service reports, has this to 
say: 

“Manufacturing defects, com- 
plaints originating within 90 days 
of installation, were related to the 
dollar value ‘of equipment on which 
complaints occurred. The first two 


years of the program show an aver- 
age yearly reduction of 12 pct per 
year in the dollar value of manu- 
facturing defects. 

“Using the same year a base, 
but compiling data on the number 
of complaints—rather than on dol- 
lar value—even larger gains have 
been made in two other areas. 

“Within-plant complaints, such 
as rejection of parts on the assem- 
bly lines, or return to the various 
departments for rework, have been 
reduced through two years, with 
an annual average of 16 pct per 
year. 

“On the same basis, field com- 


Quality Control Goes Into the Field 


CUSTOMER SERVICE TEAM: Field failures are 
turned into assets at Rheem Manufacturing when re- 
ports are analyzed and applied to plant operations. 
R. E. James, right, analyzes field reports at the staff 
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level. George Landis, left, quality control chief, applies 
results to operations. How system works out, from 
complaint through manufacturing improvement, is 
shown on following pages. 
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plaints — difficulties encountered 
later than 90-days after installation 
—have been reduced during the 
two-year period by an average of 19 
pet per year.” 


Hush-Hush—During this period 
production climbed as sales gained. 

The speaker is Vearl Heinis, vice 
president and general manager of 
the Home Products Div. of Rheem. 
Che figures are startling. They come 
from a company with a top reputa- 
tion for quality and manufacturing 
knowhow. The speaker is a work- 
ing V. P. who knows his job, and 
his plants. He’s speaking frankly 
on a topic many companies prefer 
not to discuss. But the subject is 
hot enough that most major com- 
panies are tightening up their field 
service reporting system, widening 
their programs. 


Team System — Rheem’s Water 
Heater Div. recently installed a two 
man team as its customer service 


department. George Landis heads 


up quality control at Rheem-Chi- 
cago plant. He works with manu- 
facturing and inspection, examining 
plant operations in the light of cus- 
tomer service data flowing in from 
Rheem field service men, or from 
customers themselves. 

His teammate is R. E. James, 
who operates at staff level. His job: 
Analyze the incoming data on com- 
plaints. He'll watch for trends. Mr. 
Landis will get complaints data to 
sales, to management, to Rheem 
men in the field. 

Rheem, along with other com- 
panies who are expanding their use 
of such information, put one man at 
staff level, and one at operating 


level. 


From Failure to Production—In 
all cases, they break down reports 
of field failures in detail. Failure 
of an individual part in, say, a re- 
frigerator is established by geo- 
graphic location, type of failure 
(factory defect, faulty installation 


at the point of use, part damaged in 
transportation from*the factory to 
the point of installation), and by 
model or number. 

How the system is followed 
through from field failure to design 
and production changes is shown 
in picture story, below. 


I-H Program—aAt International- 
Harvester, Motor Truck Div., daily 
reports on any field failures of a 
part are mailed in to the service 
department. About 170 field service 
offices supply the data. These are 
analyzed by the service department 
immediately. All of the above in- 
formation is tabulated. Copies of 
each complaint go immediately to 
manufacturing, and quality control. 

A monthly meeting is held at the 
Engineering & Research Center. 
Prior to the meeting, service depart- 
ment reports failures by general 
part classifications, geographic lo- 
cations, terrain type, any parts that 
fail to meet warranty life, and the 


Step by Step, From Failure to Improvement 


Field Failure Analyzed 


4 


Design Change Studied 
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type of failure. Representatives of 


manufacturing, engineering, and 
sales go over these reports to spot 
any developing trouble spot. 


Norge Follow-Up — At Norge 
Division of Borg-Warner, a con- 
sumer complaint is answered with a 
personal letter. At the same time, 
complaints are analyzed for much 
the same data described above. A 
monthly meeting at each company 
plant involves manufacturing, cus- 
tomer service, top company man- 
igement, quality control, and sales 
representatives. 

The minutes of the previous 
monthly meeting are re-checked, 
ind corrective action that was taken 
is reported. 


Spare Parts Economies — Clark 
Equipment Co., another pioneer in 
he complete use of customer ser- 
vice data, used its findings to re- 
amp its entire spare parts distri- 
ution system. This company knows 
he average life of each part in, say, 
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a fork lift truck. When a Clark 
dealer sells a fork lift truck, this is 
immediately noted against his esti- 
mated future spare parts require- 
ments. Using the dealer sales, plus 
data on the expected life of each 
part in that fork truck, Clark can 
ship dealers an optimum inventory. 

Using this system, Clark reduced 
its spare parts depots from four to 
one. Each dealer receives a bulk 
weekly shipment. Inventory carry- 
ing costs are cut, order expediting 
costs are slashed. Parts can be 
shipped in bulk and transport costs 
are reduced. 

Analyzing field failures can have 
many by-products, if results are 
put to good use. Here’s a list of 
some of the things that can be done. 

1. Spare parts requirements can 
be projected for a model change. 
This can be done as far as two years 
ahead. 

2. Spare parts inventory levels 
and production schedules can be 


Production Methods Checked 


projected, based on sales forecasts. 

3. Accurate cost figures for 
“Guaranteed Maintenance” con- 
tracts can be developed, where the 
manufacturer guarantees to main- 
tain equipment at a fixed price 
for several years after purchase. 

4. Economic warranty life can 
be established. 

5. Optimum dealer stocks of 
parts can be developed. 

6. Probable field failures on a 
new model can be projected within 
a fraction of a percentage point 
soon after they are introduced. 

7. A better degree of in-plant 
quality control can be obtained with 
a smaller inspection force. 

8. Exact cost of customer com- 
plaints can be determined. 

9. Defects in products can be 
quickly detected and where they are 
originating can be determined. 

10. The entire plant can be made 
aware that “good quality must be 
built in—not ‘inspected in’. 


Specify 


ANDVIK 


Precision-Tailored 


pring Steel 


FOR ACCURATE FLATNESS, 
STRAIGHTNESS, WIDTH, GAUGE AND 
EDGE FINISH PLUS SPECIFIC 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


When you require specific 
physical properties combined 
with accurate dimensions in 
spring steel, call Sandvik. 
From composition, through 
processing to the finished 
strip, Sandvik has had long 
experience in precision- 
control. That is why you find 
Sandvik steels used for 
feeler gauges, watch springs, 
compressor valves, camera 
shutters, reeds, shock 
absorbers and many other 
exacting spring steel 
applications. 


Sandvik supplies cold rolled 
specialty strip steels — 

@ In special analyses for specific 
applications. 

@ Precision-rolled thicknesses to 
fit your requirements. 

@ In straight carbon and 
alloy grades. 

@ Annealed, unannealed or 
hardened and tempered — 
scaleless or polished bright, 
yellow or blue. 

@ With square, round or 
dressed edges. 

Sandvik stocks a wide 
variety of qualities and sizes. 
In addition Sandvik has 
Rolling, Slitting, Edge- 
Filing and Hardening and 
Tempering facilities. 


NEW, FREE BROCHURE #? 
Gives Specific Data 

On Sandvik Cold 
Rolled and Hard- 

ened and Tempered 

Strip Steels. Cat- 

alogs leading types 

by application and 

lists finish, usual 4 

size range and chem- 

istry. Send for your copy today. 


SANDVIK STEEL, INC. 

1702 Nevins Road, Fair Lawn, 

New Jersey 

Tel. SWarthmore 7-6200 

In N. Y. C. Algonquin 5-2200 
Warehouses: Fair Lawn, N. J. © Cleveland © 
Los Angeles 

Branch Offices: Cleveland © Detroit 
Chicago © Los Angeles 


ANDVIK CANADIAN LTD. P. 0. Drawer 1335 
Sta. 0., Montreal 9, P. Q. 
WORKS: Sandviken, Sweden 
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Weight-Cutting Trend Rolls On 


Heavy-Duty Truck Builders Use More Fiberglass, Aluminum 


Larger payloads are just one 
selling point for the new, light- 
weight tractors. 


But they also offer lower tool- 
ing costs to truck builders.—By 
H. R. Neal. 


* Lightweight materials are invad- 
ng the truck market in a big way 
nd the trend is really just begin- 
ing. In recent months White Motor 
o. has introduced several heavy- 
uty truck tractors that are every bit 
s rugged as their predecessors, but 
cigh hundreds of pounds less. 
“Interest is growing in these ad- 
tional payload producing trucks 
y leaps and bounds,” according to 
e company. “It is conservatively 
stimated that within one year 25 to 
0 pet of The White Motor Co.’s 
iles will be in lightweight vehicles.” 
In the first six months of this year 
Vhite’s output was about 10,184 
nits, 1100 more than the 1958 
period.) 


Combination of Materials—Alu- 
minum and fiberglass are being used 
to achieve substantial savings in 
weight—and the weight savings are 
being translated into added cargo 
for truckers. 

One new White series, the 5000, 
is a tilt-cab model. The cab body is 
made entirely of fiberglass rein- 
forced with aluminum at critical 
areas. The body, made by Molded 
Fiber Glass Body Co., Ashtabula, 
O., contains 36 fiberglass parts 
bonded together into an integral 
unit. 





Quiet and Comfortable—Besides 
the lighter weight, a number of other 
advantages are claimed for the fiber- 
glass body. Natural insulating char- 
acteristics of the material make the 
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cab warmer in the winter, cooler in 
the summer. Its acoustical proper- 
ties reduce noise, thereby reducing 
the driver fatigue. 

Fiberglass is rustproof. It’s also 
impervious to salt and road chemi- 
cals, qualities which reduce outlays 
for upkeep. And the material is 
tough, impact resistant. If damage 
should occur, it is easily repaired. 


The tractor cab is only 50 in. from 
bumper to back of cab, allowing use 
of longer trailers, and it provides a 
weight savings of up to 1250 Ib. 
The White 4400TDL, a diesel 
power tractor with the engine for- 
ward of the cab, weighs up to 2260 
lb less than similar tractors of con- 
ventional material. Liberal use of 
aluminum for components, coupled 


Engine Block of the Future? 





DIECAST ALUMINUM: A. F. Bauer of Doehler-Jarvis Div., National 
Lead Co., examines section of diecast aluminum engine block for which he 
was granted a patent. Weight for average V-8 diecast block would be 55 lb, 
compared to over 200 Ib for conventional gray iron block. 


4| 





with fiberglass for fenders, accounts 
for the reduced weight. 


Then There’s Cost—Lighter 
weight, however, produces cost pen- 
alties in production — and they’re 
high. White says each pound of 
weight saved costs an additional $1. 

But the higher cost is more than 
offset by the added revenue pro- 
duced by higher payloads, says the 
company. “Increased payloads will 
pay off the additional investment 
within the first year of use. Addi- 
tional payload in ensuing years is 
gravy.” 


“A Pound Saved” — The firm 
points out, for example, that with 
a typical heavy rig, gross vehicle 
weight can be cut by as much as 
5260 Ib by using a 4400TDL trac- 
tor and an aluminum body trailer. 
Each lightweight rig (tractor and 
trailer) will earn an extra profit of 
$5260 per year. White obtained the 
figures from contract haulers who 
figure on a revenue of S5¢ per ton- 
mile. In other words, “a pound 
saved is $1 earned” is the rule of 
thumb formula used to figure the 


The Bull of the Woods 


|| | | OU/ yve BEEN out \ J HA-HA! THAT'S 


! OF MY APPREN- 
TICESHIP AYEAR 


THERE'S A 
|_| Basy comin’ | 


GOOD? TH’ OLD 
BULL O' TH’ WOODS 
KNOWS WHEN A 
GUY'S TRAILIN’ 
HIM FER A RAISE 

AN! HE ALWAYS STOPS 


added annual value of each extra 
pound of freight. 

When running empty, reduced 
vehicle weight means longer tire life, 
less fuel consumption and less wear 
and tear on the chassis. Engines last 
longer between overhauls and use 
less oil and other lubricants. 


Tooling Costs Less — Fiberglass 
offers cost savings advantages for 
the manufacturer as well as the 
trucker, according to a representa- 
tive from the Molded Fiber Glass 
Body Co. 

While the per-unit cost is higher 
than for a steel body, the tooling 
costs are substantially lower. This is 
important when considering the fact 
that the production volume of large 
truck tractors is still relatively low. 

Molded Fiber estimates 
tooling costs for the White cab at 
about $500,000, and between $2 to 
$3 million for a comparable steel 
cab. Besides more rapid amortiza- 
tion, the lower cost permits greater 


Glass 


flexibility in providing special 
models. 


Tailored for Turnpikes — White 


TOO CLEVER-- 
HE FORGOT THAT 
IT'LL TAKE THE 
BULL TWO YEARS 
TO SEE THE 
FUNNY SIDE 

OF THAT?’ 


ej BY SOME NOISY 
et MACHINE OR MOTOR 
/ SO THEY CAN'T BE 
HEARD--BUT THAT 
GUY IS CLEVER’ 


THE WISE GUY 


1959 by NEA Service, Inc. TM. Reg. US. Pat. Ott, 


Automotive Production 


WEEK ENDING CARS 

July 18, 1959* 127,546 
July 11,1959 123,147 
July 19, 1958 85,533 
July 12, 1958 73,062 
TO DATE 1959 3,595,421 
TO DATE 1958 2,427,310 


TRUCKS 
27,675 
25,706 
16,187 
15,036 

723,548 
483,036 


*Preliminary Source: Ward's Reports 


has already placed a tandem-axle 
version of its Model 5000 in ser- 
vice. The new tractor is specifically 
engineered for tandem-trailer opera- 
tions on the New York and Mas- 
sachusetts superhighways where it 
pulls one 35 ft trailer and two 17 ft 
containers on another 35 ft trailer 
chassis. 

Turnpike authorities in the two 
states are cooperating in an experi- 
ment permitting extra long tractor- 
trailer combinations on the toll- 
roads. New York permits rigs up to 
98 ft in length on its superhighway. 
For regular roads the maximum 
length allowed is 50 ft, and in Mas- 
sachusetts it is only 45 ft. 

If the experiment is a success, it 
could mean lower cross - country 
shipping rates. 


Detroit Briefs 


Ford Plans Small Truck—Ford 
Motor Co. designers are busily at 
work on a line of small trucks simi- 
lar to Volkswagen’s Microbus line. 
It’s being referred to as the Econo- 
Line. 


Olds Air Conditioning—Oldsmo- 
bile reports its factory installed air 
conditioning sales for the 1959 
model year (through June 30) ex- 
ceed those of any other company. 
Olds installed 50,924 units—16 pct 
of total vehicle production. 


Quality Audit Report — Ford’s 
Quality Audit Program has worked 
so well the company is having a 
hard time getting parts past the keen 
eyes of inspectors. Engineering is 
now spending $275,000 and work- 
ing seven days a week to go over 
1960 model prints and ease toler- 
ances where they aren’t critical. 
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from the earliest days 


of motor trucking 


have helped move the 


products of America 


Only metals improved by forging supply the igh strength-to-weight ratio, 
wear and fatigue resistance so essential in the transporting of great tonnages of material 
by truck, bus and trailer. 
As in all industry where the operations are continuous and abusive, 
KROPP forgings supply the need for parts that must give maximum service. Quality control 
through continuous laboratory supervision coupled with skilled manpower operating modern equipment 
assure you of ‘“‘metals at their best’... KROPP forged parts. 
Our complete facilities for research, engineering and production are available to you. 
We solicit your inquiry. 


% SRE 


ee "i gps 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


5301 W. Roosevelt Road 
Chicago 50, Illinois 
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Trenton 5, New Jersey 
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WASHINGTON 





Ike's Out to Block Inflation 


The Cabinet and White House 
staff have their orders: Crusade 
against inflation. 


It's working as Congressmen 
report heavy mail in favor of 
holding down federal spending. 
—By G. H. Baker. 


« Ike’s hard-hitting drive against 
‘reeping inflation gathers speed. 

Every member of the Cabinet 
ind of the White House staff has his 
ders: Be a zealous crusader 
gainst further dilution of the dol- 
ar. The drive is arousing voters to 
ndignant action; congressmen of 
oth parties report unusually heavy 
\ail these days in favor of holding 
lown federal spending. 





Podium Pounder—In a _ recent 
re-breathing speech in _ Dallas, 
ike’s Cabinet secretary, Robert K. 
Gray, declared bluntly that the na- 
tion’s progress can be ended by the 
triple threat combination of defi- 
cits, debt, and inflation.” 

“We can build the strongest mili- 
tary protection imaginable with mis- 
siles and weapons of every descrip- 
tion,” he declared. “But we can 
lose the economic contest with 
Communism by weakening our 
credit, our currency, and our free- 
enterprise system in the sight of 
the world.” 


Take Heed—Watch out for these 
questionable assertions, Mr. Gray 
warns: 

“A balanced budget is a ‘horse- 
and-buggy’ approach, discredited 
since 1932,” 

“The national debt need never 
be paid because we owe it to our- 
selves,” 

“A little inflation would do more 
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good than harm.” 

“Government can go on spend- 
ing without it’s costing anybody 
anything.” 

Every one of these fallacies is at 
the root of the doctrine of “Buy- 
now-pay later” spending schemes 
now before the Congress, he ob- 
serves. 

What to expect: Inflationary 
trends are still in the making, but 
aggressive White House action is 
taking much of the steam out of up- 
ward pressures. Advances in costs 
and prices will come, but they'll be 
greatly restricted. 


Gas Tax Hike Likely 


The Eisenhower Administration 
may be partly successful in its bid 
for a higher federal gasoline tax. 

It is still unlikely Congress will 
vote the complete 112 ¢-per-gallon 
increase requested. But the law- 
makers may approve a lesser in- 
crease, with a definite cutoff date, 


His Drive Is Getting Heavy Public Support 


to keep the federal highway trust 
fund in the black. 


Opposition Wavers — Until re- 
cently, key Democrats in Congress 
objected strongly to a gas tax 
boost as a solution to highway 
financing troubles. Now, even the 
highly-influential House Speaker, 
Rep. Rayburn (D., Tex.), appears 
to be wavering in his opposition to 
the higher levy. 

Results of public hearings opened 
by the House Ways and Means 
Committee on July 22 will indicate 
what will happen to the gas tax. 
This tax-writing committee is 
gathering testimony on all aspects 
of highway financing. Committee- 
men are interested in discussions of 
both short-term and longer-range 
plans for paying the roadbuilding 
bills. 

Scheduled to testify are spokes- 
men for the Treasury Dept., Com- 
merce Dept., and Bureau of Public 
Roads. All are for a gas tax rise. 





We Can't Keep Secrets 


Ask Congressional Stopper — 
Congress is being urged to plug 
leaks of industrial secrets to poten- 
tial enemies. 

Recently, the Supreme Court 
threw out the Pentagon’s security 
check-ups of defense workers. The 
high court declared personnel 
probes illegal, stating that military 
investigators were exceeding their 
authority. 

Since then, the Defense Depart- 
ment has been powerless to prevent 
security information from leaking 


out of defense plants. 

Spy Protector—Rep. Frank T. 
Bow, (R., O.) claims Pentagon offi- 
cials know of 2000 defense workers 
who now carry out secret missions 
for potential enemies. 

But these workers can’t be fired, 
under Supreme Court ruling. 

Mr. Bow is one of a group of 


congressmen urging fast enactment 


of an air-tight screening program 
for defense workers to replace the 
one struck down by the Supreme 
Court. 
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Brown & Sharpe 
Model B Turret 
Drilling Machine... 


DIGIMATIC' 
Model 202 
Point-Positioning 
System 


. . combine to give you the lowest-cost 
complete tape-controlled turret drilling 
system for: 
drilling * tapping * boring * reaming 


New freedom in designing 


Engineering changes effective immedi- 
ately (change tape, not tooling) 


Tighter machine scheduling 


Lead time and tooling costs cut 
drastically 


Expensive jigs and templates 
eliminated 


ASK US TO ARRANGE A DEMONSTRA- 
TION WITH YOUR BLUEPRINT AND 
YOUR PART. Write for the free booklet, 
‘““DIGIMATIC Model 202 Point-Positioning 
System."’ Also: movies shown at your 
plant or shop on request. 

+DIGIMATIC is our trademark. 


STROMBERG -CARLSON 
a oivision ofr GENERAL DYNAMICS 


1490 N. GOOOMAN STREET e ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
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Tooling With Tape 
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ADVANCED DESIGN: New type Terrier antiaircraft 
nissile rockets from its launcher in test firing. Improved 


WEST COAST 


s 


Convair-built weapon will double effectiveness of Ter- 
rier defense against air attack, Navy says. 


Farwest Banks on Military Work 


As the U. S. pushes missile- 
making, the West Coast's mili- 
tary backlogs will grow. 


Five of top ten defense con- 
tractors, including the largest— 
Boeing—headquarter there.—By 
R. R. Kay. 


* When the government’s fiscal 
1959 figures are out, it’s a very 
good bet West Coast companies will 
show up with even bigger military 
backlogs. 


The Top Ten—Just take a look 
at the Defense Dept.’s 10 top con- 
tractors for fiscal 1958: 

(1) Boeing Airplane, $2.1  bil- 
lion; (2) General Dynamics, $1.3 
billion; (3) General Electric, $783 
million; (4) Lockheed Aircraft, 
$755 million; (5) United Aircraft, 
$661 million. 

(6) American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, $659 million; (7) North 
American Aviation, $647 million; 
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(8) Douglas Aircraft, $513 million; 
(9) Hughes Aircraft, $472 million; 
(10) Martin, $400 million. 


Five on the Coast—The signifi- 
cance is easy to see. Boeing, the 
No. | giant, is based on the Coast. 
So are four more: Lockheed, North 
American, Douglas, and Hughes. 

Two others have major divisions 
there: General Dynamics’ Convair 
at San Diego and Pomona, and 
Martin at Denver. The rest have 
important facilities in Farwestern 
states. 

Boeing and General Dynamics 
alone held 16 pct of the dollar vol- 
ume of 1958 military contracts. 


More Work Ahead—Catching up 
and beating Russia in missilemaking 
is the nation’s goal. To do this, 
Pentagon planners insist they'll need 
more and more money for missiles 
as the years go by. 

Simply stated, this means the Far- 


west will strengthen the dominant 
spot it now holds. 


Why Washington State 
Worries 


Two hundred thousand jobless 
persons in the State of Washington. 
That frightening prospect could face 
the area. 

“If complete peace could be at- 
tained, it would mean the immedi- 
ate loss of that number of jobs 
here.” So says Dr. Stanley E. Crook, 
research director, Washington 
State’s Dept. of Commerce and Eco- 
nomic Development. 


Cause for Concern — The state 
owes its economic good-health to 
military business. But it’s plenty 
worried about it. About 40¢ of 
every dollar that comes in is federal 
spending. 

Dr. Crook urges his state to di- 
versify its industries. 
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SPLITTING CLAMP 
RINGS, BUSHINGS 


Splitting clamp rings, connecting 
rods, bushings and collets is a 
fast, simple operation on the No. 
8 Band Saw. Perfect control, quick 
chucking facilities, accuracy and 
speed are features that especially 


COPING AND MITERING 
HEAVY STRUCTURAL SHAPE 


18* Beam (above) is held between 
vises for the short cut. On the 
long cut (left) vises were removed 
and beam held by simple clamp. 
The MARVEL Band Saw is truly 
indispensable in ornamental and 
structural iron shops where this 
type of work is done daily. The 
machine will cut-off square, miter 
and cope any work shape from the 
smallest moulding to 18” |-beams. 


fit the machine to handle this type [%& 


of work. 


SEGMENTING 
LARGE DIE BLOCK 


Three equally spaced re-entrant 
cuts were made in this 16" x 18° 
SAE 4130 Forging. Job was com- 
pleted, floor-to-floor in 5 hours. 
No special jigs or fixtures were 
required. An unusual job that 
serves to emphasize the versa- 
tility of the MARVEL No. 8 Saw. 


MITERING LARGE 
DIAMETER PIPE 


Pipe (or any bar shape) may be 
mitered at a 45° angle without the 
need for special jigs or fixtures. 
Even when cutting miters, work 
remains in the same position as it 
does for straight cuts. Column and 
blade are instantly tilted to de- 
sired angle, even without stopping 
the machine. Perfect miters (or 
lesser angles) are sawed without 
any layout or special equipment. 


"The One Machine 
We Couldn't Do Without” 


“As simple to use and handy as a Scout Knife” is the way 
another user described his MARVEL No. 8 Universal Band Saw 
recently ... and we can’t think of a better way to describe 
this versatile metal cutting machine. 


With a MARVEL No. 8 Band Saw, you can do almost any 
conceivable straight, angle, or miter metal sawing job—from 
cutting-off bar stock to making the most unusual forming cuts. You 
can handle small, delicate work, and in the next minute, 

saw structurals, or segment large work as illustrated in the lower 
photograph. You will save time, labor, and material with a MARVEL 
No. 8 Band Saw because no other saw has all the features 

to be had in this truly universal tool. 


Upright column design and forward travel of the blade through 

the work (which remains stationary on the table-height saw bed) 
provides easy, unobstructed visibility and more convenient 

and efficient working conditions; column can be tilted and locked at 
any angle up to 45° left and right of vertical; the exclusive 

MARVEL Power Feed with Automatic Overload Relief; Automatic 
cutting-depth stops; simple, convenient operating controls— 

these are some of the features which make the No. 8 Band Saw the 
most useful—and used—metal cutting saw on the market. 


For the complete story, ask or write for Bulletin 875 which illus- 
trates and describes MARVEL Universal Metal Cutting Band Sc ..s. 


ARMSTRONG- BLUM MFG. GO. 5700 N. BLOOMINGDALE AVE. * CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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MACHINE TOOLS 


Builders Agree to Standardize 


It's a Major Break for Building Block Concept 


Machine tool companies have 
reversed their individual design 
stand to standardize some com- 
ponents. 


It will mean more flexibility, 
longer life for automated setups. 
—By E. J. Egan, Jr. 


* The much - discussed building- 
block concept for getting more flexi- 
bility and longer life out of auto- 
nated machining setups is now real- 
ty. 


For the First Time—lIn a history- 
naking break with individual de- 
ign traditions, major U. S. ma- 
hine tool builders agreed last week 
) standardize dimensions on some 
components for transfer lines and 
other mass-production machining 
layouts. 


This opens the door to even 
bigger savings with automated ma- 
hining. No longer will a setup for 
the volume production of a particu- 
lar part have to be virtually junked 
while it’s still in prime condition, 
simply because the basic part de- 
sign is altered slightly. 


How It Works—Now, if a design 
change calls for, let’s say drilling 
more holes in a part, the producer 
will just buy as many of the new- 
standard drill feed units as he needs, 
and from whatever source he pre- 
fers. To mount them properly, he’ll 
then buy whatever he needs in the 
way of horizontal bases, wing bases, 
vertical columns, or angular columns 
—all made to the new standard di- 
mensions, of course. 

The next step is to pop these 
newly-created machining stations 
into the previous setup; standard- 
ized heights and bolt-hole locations 
will link them up perfectly with the 
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stations he was using before. 


The Reporter—— News of the 
agreement on building block stand- 
ards came from Henry C. Daum, 
manager of Ford Motor Co.’s proc- 
ess machining department, and 
chairman of an industry study com- 
mittee of major machine tool build- 
ers and users. 

The accord reached last week 
caps four years of work on the uni- 
tized design concept first proposed 
jointly by Ford, General Motors, 
Chrysler, and International Harves- 
ter in 1955. 


Mr. Daum 


Changes _ Include 





FORD’S H. C. DAUM: Chairman of the joint industry committee which 


emphasized that the present agree- 
ment includes only a limited num- 
ber of standard specifications. It is 
not intended to dictate design fea- 
tures to individual machine tool 
builders, he said. 


Encourage Advancement— 
“Building-block or unitized auto- 
mation should encourage techno- 
logical advancements and design 
changes that benefit the buying 
public,” he added. 

Mr. Daum also believes the new 
standards will put automatic ma- 
chining lines within the financial 
reach of many smaller companies. 





brought tool builders and users into accord on building block standards. 
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INDUSTRIAL BRIEFS 


More Power to You—The Penn- 
sylvania Transformer Div., Mc- 
Graw-Edison Co., opened a new 
department for the manufacture and 
sale of secondary unit substations 
and low voltage switchgear. Pro- 
duction facilities and office are lo- 
cated at Canonsburg, Pa. 


Plant for Sale—E. W. 
Bliss will sell its manufacturing fa- 
cilities in Toledo. Formerly a metal- 


Press 


working press manufacturing plant, 
the facilities include a 165,000 sq 
ft Meehanite foundry capable of 
handling castings up to 60 tons and 
a 230,000 sq ft 


shop. 


machine 
The plants have been inac- 
tive for over a year. 


heavy 


ASM Honors Holden — The 
American Society for Metals, De- 
troit Chapter, presented the So- 
ciety’s 25-year certificate award to 
A. F. Holden, president, A. F. 
Holden Co., Detroit. 
cent development is a 


His most re- 
gas-fired, 
luminous wall furnace using infra- 
red radiation in the heat treatment 
of super alloy structures in jet air- 
craft, space rockets, and anti-air- 


craft missiles. 


“What's this I hear about a mer- 
ger between you guys and amalga- 
mated?” 
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Furnace Speeds Rocket Work— 
A heat treatment facility to manu- 
facture cases for solid-propellant 
rocket motors, is being built at 
Evendale, O. Scheduled to be in 
operation by March, 1960, at Gen- 
eral Electric’s Flight Propulsion 
Lab Dept., the new furnace will be 
able to process rocket cases up to 
30 ft long and 10 ft in diameter. 


Northwest Can Source—National 
Can Co. is building a plant at Van- 
couver, Wash., to handle about 150 
million cans per year. Joint efforts 
of the Port of Vancouver with the 
Washington Canners Inc. of Van- 
couver and other Oregon-Washing- 
ton can users brought National Can 
into the Pacific northwest. 


Tank, Trailer Acquisition— 
Standard Steel Corp., Los Angeles, 
acquired the Cambridge Co., 
Lowell, Mass., from Carrier Corp. 
Over $4 million in assets were ac- 
quired by Standard plus orders for 
the manufacture of liquid oxygen 
storage tanks and trailers. Cam- 
bridge will be an operating division 


of Standard. 


Expanding and Consolidating— 
Reynolds Metals Co. is expanding 
its aluminum strip conductor coil 
winding facilities at Richmond, Va. 
Also to be consolidated at its Rich- 
mond North plant are facilities for 
foil gauge and sheet gauge strip 
conductor. Previously the two types 
of facilities were at separate Rich- 
mond locations. 


Mexican Order—A contract for 
a complete new steel rolling mill 
has been awarded to Birdsboro 
Steel Foundry & Machine Co., by 
Altos Hornos de Mexico, S. A., 
Monclova, Mexico. The mill is 
equipped to roll billets for subse- 
quent conversion into rods, mer- 
chant bars, reinforcing bars, and 
light structural shapes. 


Keeping Up With Packaging— 
Arthur Colton Co. is expanding fa- 
cilities for producing packaging ma- 
chinery. The Mancelona, Mich., 
plant, will manufacture Colton 
packaging machinery exclusively. 


The company is building a new 
plant in Elk Rapids, Mich., to man- 
ufacture punches and dies formerly 
made at the Mancelona plant. 


Valves a la France—Walworth 
Co. has organized a new French 
corporation, Grove-France, S. A., 
to manufacture and sell valves for 
pipelines in France and its posses- 
sions. The new company has an 
authorized capital of 60 million 
francs. Arrangement has been made 
for manufacturing facilities at Sois- 


sons. 


Galvanizing Balance—Dominion 
Foundries & Steel Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., has plans underway for in- 
stalling a second continuous gal- 
vanizing line to coat sheet steel 
with zinc, aluminum, and other 
types of coating. The new galvan- 
izing line will bring Dofasco’s fin- 
ishing capacity in line with its in- 
gots production capacity of 1 mil- 
lion tons a year. 


Cleaner Air at Dow—The Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
dedicated its new industrial inciner- 
ation plant. The plant was built 
at a cost of $2.2 million to reduce 
air pollution... Dow’s waste treat- 
ment plants now have a capacity to 
handle the equivalent sewage from 
a city of 300,000 persons and the 
refuse of a city of 70,000. 


Anaconda Aluminum Grows— 
Pittsburgh Engineering & Machine 
Div., Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Co. 
will manufacture a 66-in. four-high 
Aluminum Breakdown Mill for 
Anaconda Aluminum Co. Order is 
part of a $2¥% million expansion 
program to increase production of 
aluminum strip at the Terre Haute, 
Ind., plant. 


Distributor Named — The Ell- 
wood Ivins Steel Tube Works, Inc., 
has appointed as exclusive distribu- 
tor for their seamless and welded 
tubing, the E. D. Giberson Co., 
Masbeth, Long Island. They will 
represent Ellwood Ivins in North 
Jersey, metropolitan New York, 
Long Island, and New England. 
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North 
York, 


Porter basic refractories are produced at Pascagoula, Mis- 
sissippi by the most modern methods and equipment available. 

The operation includes both a chemical processing plant 
for making periclase and a brick and specialty manufactur- 
ing plant. 

This bulletin gives a brief description of Porter’s basic re- 
fractory products. Detailed information on specific products 
and applications will be supplied on request. 


BOND APPLICATION AND SPECIAL DATA 


Chemical 
Open hearth and electric furnace bottoms, banks, and wails 


Ceramic —Copper reverberatories and converters—Glass tank 


regenerator walls and arches—Soaking pit slag lines arid 
Chemical 


heating furnace hearths—Sulphate recovery furnaces. 


Ceramic 


Chemical 


Ceramic Open hearth furnace walls and roofs—Non-ferrous me al 
furnaces— Burner blocks, very coarse grain— High resi: t- 
Chemical ance to spalling. 


Ceramic 


Chemical 


Ceramic Exposed walls of open hearth and electric furnaces—Glc ss 


Chemical tank regenerator walls, arches, caps, and ports. 


Ceramic 


Chemical 
— Open hearth and electric furnace bottoms, banks, and siag 
line areas—Glass tank checkers—Copper converters and 
Chemical reverberatories. 


Ceramic 


Hot zones of rotary kilns such as dolomite—cement— 
periclase, etc. Maintains coating in Portland Cement kilns. 


Ceramic 


Shipping Point: Pascagoula, Mississippi, and selected warehouse locations in the U.S.A. 





a, Mis- 


4 . 
a Are made by the most exacting standards to give maximum 
iy ° ‘co . . 
S pam performance for each specific application. 
ifactur- 

Below is a list of basic specialty products currently avail- 


asic re- 4 able. In addition, specially ground chrome ores and Periclase 
roducts aa ! ut! WC 5 are made on request. 


CONTAINER APPLICATION AND DESCRIPTION 


100 Ib. bags Air setting chrome mortar for laying up all types of clay, 
high alumina and basic brick. Shipped dry. 


and wa 100 Ib. bags For use when only a mild air set is desired. Shipped dry. 


lass ta 


lines a | rou 


races. ‘was 
Se 


100 Ib. bags Heat setting periclase mortar for laying up periclase 
brick. Shipped dry. 


An excellent ready to use plastic chrome ore for open 

rT 200 Ib. drums hearth door linings, heating and forging furnace bottoms, 
and for general repairs in steel mill furnaces—Excellent 
for sulphate and sulphite recovery units. 

e ; p p y 


ous me sae 100 Ib. bags Dry air setting chrome ore castable for boilers, heating 


furnaces, and other industrial furnace applications. 
ligh resi: t- 


100 Ib. bags A dry chrome ore mix suitable for trowelling, ramming, or 
casting sub-hearths in industrial furnaces. 


75 Ib. bags Fine ground chrome ore suitable for use with tank type 
; guns in all furnace maintenance programs. 


75 Ib. bags A chrome-periclase mix for use with guns which mix at 
nozzle—All gunning applications. 


75 Ib. bags A specially prepared periclase mix for use when gun- 
ning tap holes—bottoms, etc. 


ks, and siag A dry, chrome ore for leveling and laying up all brick 
100 Ib. bags work. Excellent when used as a furnace maintenance 


verters end material. 


ee 


100 Ib. bags 


Dry periclase mixes for ramming new bottoms of open 
hearth and electric furnaces plus repairing holes in bottoms 


, and banks. Magnaram 95 is the highest in MgO content. 
—cement— 


ement kilns. 100 Ib. bags 


Shipping Point: Pascagoula, Mississippi, and from warehouses and distributors throughout the U.S.A. 





Porter’s refractory engineering includes the Laclede Arch 
Department, which has been designing and supplying suspended 
arches and supported wall construction since 1904. 


Porter’s refractory engineers are specialists in engineered 
furnace refractory enclosures that serve major industries—steel, 
nonferrous, glass, cement, power, chemical, etc. 


In selecting refractories and heat enclosures for industrial 
furnaces, Porter policy is “greatest furnace availability at low- 
est cost.” 


Porter’s Refractories Division does not design or build fur- 
naces, but it does cooperate with designers, builders and users 
in supplying data on properties of refractories and other useful 
information. 


Mechanical, combustion, and ceramic engineers on Porter's 
staff have a wide experience in the use of all types of refractory 
materials, and their services are available to the users of re- 
fractories. 


Call or write. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Porter Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
New York: St. Louis: 


He 
Mita 


300 Park Avenue 
Telephone: Murray Hill 8-8550 


Philadeiphia: 
Unruh & Milnor Streets 
Telephone: Devonshire 2-5000 


Birmingham: 
2800 Alabama Street 
Bessemer, Alabama 
Telephone: Hamilton 8-6221 


Chicago: 
5 South Wabash Avenue 
Telephone: Andover 3-6255 


Los Angeles: 


2064 Hampton Avenue 
Telephone: Mission 7-2400 


San Francisco: 
1485 Bayshore Bivd. 
Telephone: Juniper 6-1452 


Pittsburgh: 
Porter Building 
Telephone: Express 1-1800 


Houston: 
2712 Danville Rd., Office No. 107 
Houston 6, Texas 
Telephone: Jackson 6-4713 


2947 East 44th St., Vernon 58, California 
Telephone: Ludlow 7-7207 


REFRACTORIES DIVISION H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
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J. E. Kunkler, elected vice presi- 
dent, Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Inc., Middletown, O. 





The Budd Co.—Dr. J. H. Buck, 
ippointed vice president and gen- 
‘ral manager, Tatnall Measuring 
systems Co., and Nuclear Systems, 

Budd subsidiary and division re- 
pectively. 

Nichols Wire & Aluminum Co. 

-L. W. Disney, elected vice presi- 
lent and treasurer. 

The Higgins Metal Products Co. 

—E. A. Rutchow, elected vice pres- 


dent, sales. 


J. H. Williams & Co.—E. R. 


Burkardt, elected vice president, 
tool sales. 
Blaw-Knox Co.—G. M. Read, 


named consultant to the president, 
research, engineering, and develop- 
ment, Pittsburgh. 








J. W. Eason, appointed manager, 
Baltimore Div., Revere Copper & 
Brass Inc. 





NC. 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co., Re- 
fractories Div.—R. A. Barr, ap- 
pointed general manager. 


The Carpenter Steel Co.—N. D. 
Groves, named asst. manager, re- 
search, chemistry and physics; N. J. 
Culp, named asst. manager, re- 
search, Metallurgical Dept. 

Copperweld Steel Co.—J. R. 
Waters, named Philadelphia district 
sales manager. 

The Whitney Chain Co., subsid- 
iary of Foote Bros. Gear & Ma- 
chine Corp.—W. O. R. Korder, 
appointed general marketing man- 
ager, Foote and Whitney operations. 


The Budd Co.—J. C. Collins, 


appointed manager, market re- 
search. 

Armco Steel Corp.—W. A. Fred- 
erick, appointed superintendent, 
North Processing Dept., Butler 
Works. 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co.—- 
P. S. Nurko, appointed works man- 
ager, Trenton, N. J. 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
—H. F. Alvord, appointed asst. to 
the manager, industrial relations, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; J. H. Stenmark, 
named superintendent, industrial re- 
lations, Pueblo, Colorado, plant. 





H. B. Young, elected staff vice 
president, engineering and research, 
ACF Industries, Inc. 


MEN IN METALWORKING 








J. S. Kline, appointed general 
manager and chief executive, Alloy 
Tube Div., Union, N. J., The Car- 
penter Steel Co. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—F. J. Herman, 
appointed superintendent, open- 
hearths, Youngstown District 
Works. 


SKF Industries, Inc. —K. W. 
Seton, appointed manager, Sales 
Contract Dept., Philadelphia; W. L. 
Rhodes, appointed regional market- 
ing analyst, midwestern sales region. 


General Electric Co.—H. J. Big- 
alow and R. S. Papoojian, named 
technical service engineers, phenolic 

(Continued on P. 58) 





W. E. Lunger, elected staff vice 
president, manufacturing, ACF In- 
dustries, Inc. 
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LI CAZE vw Lh. Ld ING adds strength, 


helps prevent squeaks, leaks, and rattles in Rambler’s 


all-welded, single-unit construction of body and frame. 


ee braze welding is being used increas- 


ingly for economical assembly of many steel 
articles which do not lend themselves to joining by arc 
welding or resistance spot welding. Applications range 
from auto bodies and appliance cabinets to frames for 
bicycles. In most cases, Anaconda distributors can help 
you select the rod for your job. But if you have a special 
problem, Anaconda welding engineers are at your ser- 
vice. Write: The American Brass Company, Waterbury 
20, Conn. In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., 


New Toronto, Ontario. 


Extension side roof and roof panel on a 
Rambler Cross Country station wagon be- 
ing joined by oxyacetylene braze welding 
with Anaconda-997 (Low Fuming) 
Bronze Rod. Braze weld between rear 
quarter pillar and side roof rail (to left) 
is one of several made primarily to pre- 
vent water leakage. American Motors 
welding engineers have found braze weld- 
ing with Anaconda-997 (Low Fuming) 
Bronze Rod to be an efficient and econom- 
ical production tool. The alloy bonds to 
steel easily. The relatively low application 
temperature minimizes distortion and 
makes it easy to control weld metal. Weld- 
ing operations on a moving assembly line 
are fast, and finishing time is reduced. The 
rod’s low fuming characteristics make 
normal ventilation facilities adequate. 


There are up to 30 areas, depending on 
the model, where braze welding is used to 
augment electric welding to give Ameri- 
can Motors Ramblers an all-welded, single- 
unit construction of body and frame with 
high strength, safety, and quiet operation. 
American Motors claims for this construc- 
tion elimination of squeaks and rattles, also 
better utilization of space and greater 
durability. 


ANACONDA 


WELDING ROD AND WIRE 


Made by The American Brass Company 
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To give you still faster service on ‘‘we-need-it-yesterday”’ 
orders for specialty steels, Ingersoll now maintains 


ling on ; y : 

ised to . in substantial stocks of stainless, high speed and alloy sheets, 
Ameri- _ : . ; 

single- 7 ~~ plates and ingots. In many cases, your order can be 

_— ” ' wt a . — filled and on its way in a matter of hours. And because 
nstruc- , 39 a 
es, also 


reater ictal : . Seaeem = depend on to meet your analysis, size and thickness 


Ingersoll is a specialty mill, you get quality you can 


specifications. Call us now for your needs. 


ersoll ste pivision 4s 


Borg-Warner Corporation + NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


































(Continued from P. 55) 
and polycarbonate plastic materials, 
Chemical Materials Dept., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


Granite City Steel Co.—J. E. 
Goodin, promoted to acting super- 
intendent, Open Hearth Dept. 


The National Acme Co.—R. B. 
Smith, appointed regional 
manager, Western district territory 
including Canada. 


sales 


Dineen yy 
INOSADW. 


Here’s the detachable container system of 

a hundred uses. The simple, powerful, one-man 
DEMPSTER-DINOSAUR automatically 

. . puts down 
. . or pushes off on dock, loads limited 

only by the size of the truck or by highway 
restrictions. All handling operations are 
performed without the driver leaving the cab 
.no chains... 
. winches. Models available 


picks-up ... hauls... 


..no cables to hook on. . 
. sheaves. . 


for single or tandem axle chassis . . . 
to 30,000 pound gross loads. Containers, 
six to 40 cu. yds. and over, available for 

refuse, scrap, materials handling, cargo, 

“boxy-back” rail shipments and many other 

uses. Write today for brochure or for a 

demonstration in your city. 


Patents Pending 
OCEMPSTER BROTHERS 
tnc 





Made Only by DEMPSTER BROTHERS. 
the Originator and Only Manufacturer 
of the DEMPSTER -OUMPSTER Systems 


. dumps . 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Yale Materials Handling Div.— 
William Wire, appointed asst. sales 


manager, Worksaver and Ware- 
houser Sales; C. J. Riewe, ap- 


pointed field sales engineer, Work- 
saver and Warehouser Sales Dept. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Cru- 
cible and Refractories Div.—Ray- 
mond Rathyen, appointed product 
manager. 








REFUSE AND SCRAP 
COLLECTION 










MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


22,000 -.; 





**seOx¥-BACK"’ 
RAIL TRANSPORT 





CARGO MANDLING 


« 


Free Wilustrated 
Brochure 
Write Today 
For Your Copy 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS «Kwoxvitce 17, TENN., DEPT. NO. 1A-7 





Cooper Alloy Corp.—E. A. 
Margus, appointed asst. director, 
product engineering. 














R. K. McConkey, promoted to 
general manager, Industrial Div., 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


J. D. Kirkwood, named general 
manager, sales, Truscon Div., Re- 
public Steel Corp., Youngstown, O. 


Federal Products Corp., Con- 
tract Services Div.—I. A. Hunt, ap- 
pointed manager. 

The Warner & Swasey Co.—R. 
L. Groves, appointed administra- 
tive assistant, Sales Dept. 

OBITUARIES 


A. I. Davey, retired vice presi- 
dent, Empire Steel Corp. 

C. B. Smith, 63, director service, 
Allis-Chalmers Industries Group, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

V. C. Hart, 58, field sales engi- 
neer, The Bullard Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
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STEEL MILL CUTS REGRINDING 
TIME IN HALF WITH MIDVAC 


Mc Lustee 


VACUUM MELTED FINISHING ROLLS 








A switch from air-melted rolls to MidVac Rolls reduced regrinding 


| to and refinishing time by as much as 50% in one large steel mill. Now, 
Div., ——— Kn Aa e operators can refinish rolls quicker to a higher polish which produces 
>. =. : finer sheets. 


MidVac Rolls are made with consumable electrode vacuum 
melted MidVac Steels. These super-alloy steels produce a 
Micro-Lustre finish made possible by super uniformity of fine 

grain structure, maximum freedom of defects and non- 
metallic inclusions. MidVac Micro-Lustre Rolls assure rolling 
free from surface imperfections . .. quicker regrinding ... 
and give longer trouble-free service between grinds. 


MidVac Rolls are being used throughout the nation for 
rolling stainless steel, aluminum, foil, brass and 
precious metals. Midvale-Heppenstall also make 
forged rolls of any size, for any purpose required 

in the rolling of steel, aluminum, copper, 

brass and other metals... as well as paper, 

plastics and rubber. Write for complete 

data on these new Micro-Lustre Rolls. 





resi- 


=| fidVae Rotts 


engi- 


port, MIDVALE-HEPPENSTALL CO., NICETOWN, PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 
Subsidiary of HEPPENSTALL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Load Handling 
is Easy — 
Safe with 
COFFING 


otk Lift 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 


t's easy for the operator to raise or lower loads while 
pulling a trolley mounted Coffing Quik-Lift Electric Hoist. 
The design of the pistol-grip control station and the 
combination strain and power cable makes this possible. 
The light but strong aluminum housing provides ease of 
portability. Changing voltages, limit switch, type of sus- 
pension or chain is quick because the housing is in sections. 


For Safety the control station is made of non-conducting 
plastic in which the voltage is reduced to 115 volts and 

the push-buttons are mechanically interlocked. The V-type 
brake which provides maximum braking surface and 
positive control of loads is another safety feature. & Lightweight Aluminum Housing 


Pistol-Grip Push-Button Control 


V-Type Brake for 
For Efficiency in load handling specify Coffing ienieete Braking Surface 
Quik-Lift. Twenty models—capacities range from %4 to 
2 tons. Ask your distributor for details or write for DUFF -NORTON Easily Adjusted Limit Switch 
Bulletin ADH-65, 


Complete Line of Accessories 


o 


RATCHET QUIK-LIFT CHAIN 
LEVER AIR HOISTS 
HOISTS HOIST 
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final check 


on your order for stainless steel plate from Carlson 


@ Stainless steel is our only business—and we know it! Producing to your specified 
tolerances in shearing, sawing, abrasive cutting, flame cutting, forming and machining stainless steel plate is a 
regular Carlson service. This accuracy in manufacturing saves time and money in your shop. Fabrication is 
easier; true-up time is cut to a minimum. 


This dependable service makes Carlson a money-saving source of supply for all your stainless steel 


plate. You run no risk of errors which increase your costs and jeopardize your reputation and good will with 
your customers. 


Prompt, effective service starts the moment your inquiry reaches our office. The final check of your 
order is done by Carlson specialists for we know your satisfaction begins right here. Take advantage of our long 
experience in the field. Write today, your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


GO.CNRESOM Ze 
Crainlou Steels Sxolesivetl 


MARSHALTON ROAD « THORNDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
PLATES + PLATE PRODUCTS + HEADS + RINGS + CIRCLES + FLANGES + FORGINGS + BARS AND SHEETS (NO. 1 FINISH) 
PS 
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When you think (| 


| “of product development | 


- think of brass... bf | 


{ 
i 


' especially Western Brass... | 


| ‘it’s ‘ ‘tailor- made” for each job. 





WESTERN IS A TRADEMARK 





* Sheet and Strip Specialists in Brass and Copper * 


THE MAN FROM WESTERN IS ONLY A PHONE CALL AWAY 
ATHir 
a i oo 
eo v 
0 2 MILLS: East Alton, III, New Haven, Conn. « SALES OFFICES: Boston Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland « Dallas « Dayton « Decatur, Ga. « Detroit 
O Grand Rapids « Indianapolis Long Island City » Los Angeles « Milwaukee « New Haven « Philadelphia « Rochester Rockford, Ill. « Saint Louis 
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FEATURE ARTICLES 


How Hydraulic Systems Benefit 
From Simple Maintenance 


Just taking care of early signs 
of trouble can produce big sav- 
ings in hydraulic maintenance. 


It's the basis of a plan that re- 
quires no investment, just coop- 
eration and a very little effort. 


* When it comes to maintenance of 
ydraulic systems, there’s a wealth 
| educational material available 
ist for the asking. In addition to 
anuals and _ published articles, 
ere are training programs and 
irious printed devices available to 
e user with his hydraulic problems. 
In spite of these aids, there’s a 
cluctance to get involved in an es- 
iblished maintenance routine. That 
ie cost of this neglect is high is 
ttested by G. C. Bonnell, Service 
Vianager, Machinery Hydraulics 
Div., Vickers Inc., Detroit, in his 
talk at the company’s recent con- 
ierence on hydraulics for fabrication 
machinery. 


Need Basic Knowledge—He finds 
that many times his service men 
travel many miles only to find that 
the cause of the hydraulic trouble 
could have been solved by the user 
with only a basic knowledge of 
hydraulics. 

In some cases it’s only insufficient 
oil in the reservoir or clogged and 
dirty oil filters. Sometimes it turns 
out to be a pump shaft turning in 
the wrong direction or use of im- 
proper grades of oil. 

Intake lines can be loose. Operat- 
ing pressures can be set too high or 
too low. 


Some Ignore Obvious — Service 
reports often show that while one 
machine was being serviced, other 
machines in the area were crying 
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for attention. But the customer’s 
reaction to an offer to check on a 
condition often runs like this: 

“We can’t shut that machine 
down now, besides that pump has 
been running like that for quite a 
while now.” More often than not, 
an emergency call a few weeks later 
turns out to be a major breakdown 
on the very pump that made a little 
noise and just leaked a little. 

The odds against a major break- 


down would be much improved if 
all maintenance personnel and ma- 
chine operators too could be taught 
to recognize trouble signs. Plants 
that operate with the fix-it-when- 
it-breaks-down type of maintenance 
are contributing the most money to- 
wards paying industry’s 11 billion 
dollar annual maintenance bill. 


How to Sell Plan—Part of the 
blame for this situation lies with the 








ROUTINE CHECKS PAY: A simple check can catch early warning signs 
of hydraulic trouble. Maintenance man determines if system is overheating. 
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proponents of preventive mainte- 
nance. They often make it sound 
like a grand plan with everyone in 
the plant running around with main- 
tenance records in one hand and the 
service kit in the other. 

It’s easy to understand why such 
a program might be difficult to sell 
to management. With this in mind, 
here’s a maintenance plan that re- 
quires no investment—just coopera- 
tion and a very little effort. 

It’s a simple down-to-earth plan 
aimed at the fix-it-when-it-breaks- 
down group. It may even provide 


added savings for plants that oper- 
ate with a planned preventive main- 
tenance program. 


Know the Signs—First step is to 
train eyes, ears and sense of touch 
to recognize the signs and symptoms 
of possible hydraulic trouble. Your 
hydraulic repairmen must know 
these signs and be aware of the 
probable cause and course of cor- 
rective action. 

Next is to provide written instruc- 
tions for machine operators on how 
to recognize the signs and symp- 


toms. But don’t concern them with 
the cause and cure—only the symp- 
toms. 

As many people as_ possible 
should be recruited for the cam- 
paign. For example, the oilers 
should watch for and report loss 
of oil and oil deposits which may 
indicate leakage from cylinders. 


Fast Action Pays—Immediate ac- 
tion on reports of potential trouble 
is essential. Report forms should be 
kept simple. Here’s one that will do 
the job: 

Prepared by the maintenance de- 


Early Detection and First Aid Stop Breakdowns 


TROUBLE 


Noisy Pump 


No Pressure 
Fluctuating Pressure 


Relief Valve Chatter 


Four-Way Valves 
not Shifting 


Machine Feed 
Slowed Down 


Chatter in Feed 





. Electrical trouble 


CAUSE 


. Restricted intake 


. Cavitation at pump inlet 


. Pump picking up air 


a. around shaft or head packing 
b. at loose or broken intake pipe 


. Worn pump 


. Excessive pressure 


. Excessive speed 


. Broken pump shaft 
. Vanes stuck in rotor (vane pump) 
. Worn pump 


. Relief valve 


a. Large piston stuck open 
b. Small hole in large piston 
plugged 
c. Piston or valve seat in cover 
damaged 
. Dirt between piston and seat 
in relief valve control head 


. Piston or valve seat in cover 


damaged 


. Dirt between piston and seat 


in relief valve control head 


(Solenoid operated valves) 


. Pilot pressure too low 


(Pilot pressure operated valves) 


. Main valve spool sticking 


- Slot in throttle valve dirty 
. Weak or broken hydrostat spring 


. Sticky hydrostatic valve 
. Machine ways lack lubrication 


or are out-of-line 





ACTION 


Clean intake strainer. Check intake piping for 
obstruction. 


Fluid viscosity too high or partially restricted 
Replace packings, grease pump fitting. 

Repair or replace pipe. 

Disassemble pump, inspect internal parts for wear. 


Check relief valve setting and for line restriction 
(clogged or undersize lines). 


Check prime mover speed and operate pump 
within recommended limits. 


Disassemble, inspect pump parts. 


Disassemble valve, clean, replace damaged parts. 


Disassemble valve, clean, replace damaged parts. 
Shift solenoid by hand. If valve operates, call 
electrician to check circuit. 


Should be 50 psi minimum. 

Disassemble valve, clean up spool and bore with 
crocus cloth if necessary to free spool. 

Remove throttle, clean out valve slot. 

Replace spring. 


Disassemble and clean hydrostatic valve. 
Check and correct. 
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partment, it should start with a 
description of symptoms reported 
along with the date. Next should 
be a recording of what the prelim- 
inary investigation indicated. Here 
again each entry should be dated. 

The report should show what 
corrective action was taken and how 
long the machine was down if re- 
pairs were made during normal pro- 
duction time. 


Reports Have Purpose — Copies 
f reports should be filed and ana- 
lyzed periodically. By keeping a 
record of major breakdowns, you 
will soon find the areas which need 
special attention. 

There’s no trick to recognizing 
he signs of hydraulic trouble. Leak- 
ng lines and oil deposits on a ma- 
hine or floor are clearly visible. 

Dirty, discolored oil or low oil 
evel in the reservoir can be seen. 
You can normally tell by touching 
the equipment whether the system 
s overheating. 


Easy to Spot—An operator can 
ertainly hear any unusual noises 
uch as shocks in the system, mal- 
functioning valves or noisy pumps. 
\nd such troubles as spongy action 
if the ram or low or high pressures 
can certainly be spotted by the 
naked eye. 

So, by just using ears, eyes and 
sense of touch, many hydraulic dif- 
ficulties can be eliminated before a 
major breakdown occurs. The ac- 
companying table lists some trouble- 
shooting hints. 

One way to reduce downtime in 
event of breakdown is to give a good 
description of symptoms when mak- 
ing the call for an outside service- 
man. He’s then in a better position 
to take fast corrective action with 
spare parts at hand. 


Check Early — While there’s no 
substitute for preventive mainte- 
nance, the plan just described will 
provide a lot of help toward reduc- 
ing maintenance costs and prob- 
lems. Just taking care of early signs 
of trouble can bring profitable re- 
sults. 

Vickers interest in maintenance 
stems from the fact the company 
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PRESSURE COUNTS TOO: Serviceman locates pressure surges with hy- 


droloscope. Excessive surges cause pump damage, overheating and leakage. 
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LOOK AT THE RECORD: One of these molding machines has run at full 


production for 17 years at a hydraulic maintenance cost of less than $50. 
Its pump has never been removed. Fluid is analyzed every six months. 


wants its hydraulic components to 
give the user years of trouble-free 
service. To keep such parts at peak 
efficiency requires a little help from 
the user. 

To aid customers, Vickers runs a 
training program on basic hydraulic 
design and maintenance. Students 
come from all parts of the world. 


Reprints of this article are avail- 
able as long as the supply lasts. 
You may obtain a copy from 
Reader Service Dept., The IRON 
AGE, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila- 
delphia 39, Pa. 


POSTFORMED PARTS: These parts were all made 


by postforming. The front pieces were drawn and 


formed with and against the grain while the rear part 
is a formed angle. It’s suited for short production runs. 


Shape Laminated Parts 


By Low-Cost Postforming 


By H. L. Hildebrand—Manager, Fabricating Div., Taylor Fibre Co., Norristown, Pa. 


Certain laminate grades can 
be postformed. No machining is 
necessary. 


There's nothing to lose. Setup 
costs are low and the procedure 
is easy to follow. 


# Laminates are made from ther- 
mosetting plastics that usually 
harden when heat is applied. But 
it’s wrong to believe that once lami- 
nated plastics are formed into 
sheets, rods or tubes, further shapes 
can only be made by machining, 
punching, drilling and sawing. 
Certain laminates, when heated to 
just below the blistering point, can 
be postformed. And they won’t un- 
mold or deform seriously from the 
heat, as thermoplastic parts do. 
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Its First Success —- Postforming 
began in aircraft industry where 
formed sheets were common, parts 
had to be both light and strong, and 
demands were for small quantities. 
Since then its use has moved into 
other fields where the needs are 
similar. 

The postforming process itself 
is easy to understand. And once its 
few basic procedures are learned, 
the use of postforming should be- 
come even more widespread. It can 
be adapted to good advantage 
wherever short production runs are 
used or lower costs are needed. 


Low Investment—There’s no ex- 
pensive outlay for special equip- 
ment. For example, molds can be 
made from metal, laminated or cast 


Blister Times for 
Laminates* 


Sheet 
Thickness, 


Heating 
Time, 
seconds 


20 to 35 
30 to 50 
40 to 70 
60 to 95 
80 to 120 
100 to 160 
130 to 200 
160 to 240 


\, 180 to 260 
* These times are typical in a hot-air 
forced convection oven at 450 to 


500°F. 
ERR A MN, SESS IAES A LG T T 
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HEATING THE SHEETS: Electrical resistance ele- 


7: 


nent supplies the source to bring these sheets up to should be removed just before blister time. 


)lastics, hardwood, high-strength 
oncrete or fortified plaster of Paris. 

Heat sources can be hot plates 
ind other equipment using electri- 
cal resistance elements, infra-red 
lamps, liquids of high boiling point, 
low melting alloys or mechanical 
convection ovens. 

Since the molds exert pressures 
from 50 to 100 psi, there’s a wide 
choice in forming equipment. Ar- 
bor, hydraulic or pneumatic presses 
and even hand-operated clamps can 
perform this end of the job. 


Good Strengths — Aside from 
overcoming the cost factor in tool- 
ing up, postforming gives sound 
strengths. Since there is no reduc- 
tion of the laminate’s cross section 
at any point, the finished piece is 
not weakened. By contrast, when 
metal is drawn, the piece often 
weakens at point of most stretch. 

Certain special laminates made 
for postforming can produce intri- 
cate shapes, compound curves and 
deep draws. Most of them are stan- 
dard grades, like the cotton fabric- 
base types. 


What to Use—But for the best 
results two materials are recom- 
mended. Both are phenol laminates 
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the 450°-500°F temperature prior to postforming. Part 


PRESS ACTION: Spring-loaded pressure plate keeps piece in place while 


90° (left) and 15° (right) bends are applied to hot laminated sheet. 
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—one a fabric-base and the other 
a paper-base. The properties of both 
of these laminated plastics are very 
similar to the standard NEMA 
Grades C and XX. 

The fabric-base grade is_ best 
when toughness, resilience, mechan- 


abrasion resistance 


» 


) 


a 


ical strength, 


and formability are needed. On the 
other hand, the paper-base type is 
the one to use whenever good elec- 
trical properties or low costs are 
key factors. 


Better Cooling Effects—Although 
forming or drawing molds can be 
made from many types of materials, 


ft 


COOLING FIXTURE: Weight prevents the laminate from unmolding. Cool- 
ing fixture speeds up production, freeing press for further work. 


PROPER SET: The laminated sheet hz 
set to take place. Since it’s cooled enough, it can be removed. 


* 
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is been in the press long enough for 


metal provides the best source. 
Since metal draws the heat more 
rapidly from the piece being formed, 
it tends to speed up the cooling ef- 
fect. 

Hinged or folded dies should be 
used to form simple bends, like 
those found in channels. When 
building the mold, provide some 
means to prevent the workpiece 
from buckling or wrinkling. Pres- 
sure plates with stiff springs can 
keep the material in place. 


Improving the Design—In most 
cases, though, the addition of sev- 
eral bead-forming inserts to the die 
can eliminate these hold-down 
plates. But remember that these 
beads must be set in the right places 
with respect to the direction of the 
wrinkles. So located, they will help 
in forming compound curves. 

A good fit between the upper and 
lower half of the mold ensures the 
proper contour and produces an 
ironing action. Try to exceed a 
clearance of 0.010-in. more than the 
thickness of the material 
formed. 


being 


The Blister Point—lIn starting the 
postforming procedure, heat the 
laminated plastic sheet until it is 
pliable. This occurs between 450° 
and 500°F. It’s important to note 
how long it takes to heat the piece 
to its blistering point. 

The correct heating cycle is just 
about 90 pct of, but at least five 
seconds less than, the blister time. 
Typical heating times in a 450° to 
500°F hot-air forced convection 
oven are shown in the table. 


Little Pressure Needed — As 
stated earlier, most forming opera- 
tions can be done at 50 to 100 psi 
pressures. But, in transferring the 
work-piece from the heating source 
to the mold, move it quickly while 
it’s still in a plastic state. 

Then apply pressure on the piece 
until it has cooled enough for set 
to take place. Forced cooling of the 
mold will cut down this time. Water- 
cooled molds eliminate need of out- 
side cooling fixtures, allowing parts 
to cool rapidly in the press. 
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FAST CUT: Two-bladed tool machines ball end of 
forged stud, removing 0.060-in. stock in 11 sec. Part 


rotates slowly, while tool spindle turns at cutting speed. 
Forced mist spray gives efficient cooling. 


New Honing System Solves 
Ball Stud Processing 


Two new special machines lick 
the old problem of producing 
precision ball-type parts. One 
unit turns the ball; the other 
finishes it. 


The technique simply applies 
better geometry in tooling, and 
really pays off. 


By R. H. Eshelman 
Engineering Editor 


® Machining ball-type parts has 
long been a problem in metalwork- 
ing plants, with no satisfactory an- 
swer in sight. But now a new tech- 
nique and two special machines 
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promise to avoid this bottleneck. 

The solution was developed by 
Micromatic Hone Corp. in an in- 
tensive research program, with the 
cooperation of production engineers 
of the Chevrolet Bay City parts 
plant. 

In the past, conventional methods 
for making ball stud-type parts have 
been expensive and not entirely 
satisfactory. More consistent quality 
and parts of closer tolerance were 
needed. 

In the new setup, the ball stud 
is held with the shank tilted from 
vertical so that the center of the 
ball at the crown and the shoulder 
edge are in a _ horizontal plane, 
Fig. 1. 


Turns at Angle— One of the 
problems in machining such parts 
conventionally, with the work turned 
around its shank axis, was holding 
the distance from the ball’s center- 
line to a check point on the taper 
shank. Imaccuracies resulted from 
variations of cutting speeds from 
center diameter to top of ball. 

This tool gives constant cutting 
speeds on the ball so that every 
point is machined at the same speed. 
In operation, the ball stud revolves 
slowly as the tool cuts. 

The forged part is located on the 
shank taper and clamped on its 
thread. A special two-bladed tool 
has a cylindrical body with U- 
shaped cutouts on the end. Dual 
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cutting edges are positioned at op- 
posite ends of ball diameter. 


Fast Cut—With these opposed 
cutting edges it’s easier to control 
ball dimensions closely and to cut 
quickly. In fact, actual cutting time 
on a typical stud is only 11 seconds. 
The floor-to- floor cycle is 15 
seconds with automatic clamping 
and ejection, and includes manual 
loading. 

The tool uses two round dispens- 
able carbide bits, both clamped. 
The clamp itself also serves as a 
chip breaker, preventing chips 
from curling back and scratching 
the work surface. Only a segment 
of the blade edge is used in cutting. 
It may be rotated and reversed, giv- 
ing a number of usable faces. 


Some 2400 balls are machined 
with two blades. Since the insert 
blades are prepositioned in a coun- 
terbore in the tool, no adjustment 
is necessary. Size is controlled 

E a | ome ~ to within 0.001 in. by depth of feed, 
‘. & a . dee e which is set by an adjustable stop. 


SPECIAL MACHINE: Single-spindle unit developed to give best tool Production Features—This oper- 

geometry for ball-part turning. Trunion fixture holds workpiece at proper tion and tooling arrangement was 

angle for constant cutting speed over spherical surface. Productive capacity developed for a single-spindle unit. 

is over 240 parts per hour gross. It is virtually automatic - 
tion, with a hydraulic feed and 
wedge control that compensates for 
cutter wear. In the plant these ma- 
chines are now loaded by an oper- 
ator. But they’re designed so they 
can be automatically fed with hop- 
per loading, if desired later. 

After machining, the ball is 
honed. This generates the needed 
geometric accuracy, size and surface 
finish. For this operation the stud 
is located and held the same way as 
for turning. However, this machine 
is a four-spindle unit, tooled for 
automatic operation. Productive ca- 
pacity grosses over 600 parts per 
hour in a 24-second floor-to-floor 
cycle. 


Fine Finish—About 0.002 in. of 

stock is removed in_ finishing. 

Sphericity is brought to within 

0.0003 in., and the surface is from 

FINISH HONE: Four-spindle Micro-hone machine imparts 6-10 microinch 6 to 10 microinches, rms. Tool 
(rms) surface to ball-parts. Feed is automatic from bar-rack. Operator motion gives a cross-hatch lay pat- 
checks finished part when ejected. tern and makes the abrasive self- 
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dressing. A special abrasive cup 
wheel, enclosed in plastic, is used. 
The plastic casing is threaded on the 
OD. 

This thread acts as a score mark 
so that, as the stone wears, pressure 
caused by the plastic contacting the 
neck below the ball breaks the 
plastic at the mark. This occurs 
without cracking or breaking the 
abrasive. The stone life per spindle 
covers about 400 pieces. 


Simplifies Processing — With the 
new technique the plant now heat 
treats the stud before the ball is 
machined and finished. This sim- 
plifies the processing greatly. It also 
improves the quality of the part. 
Any decarbonized metal is removed 
in machining. The result is a clean, 
functional surface. 

The taper shank is then ma- 
chined and ground, and the threads 
are rolled. In the next step the 
8640 steel stud is heat treated to 
30-34 Re, prior to ball processing. 
Previously the cold-headed blank 
was chamfered and pointed. Then 
the shank was turned and tapered. 
After the taper was ground, the 
shop rolled the shank thread, drilled 
and chamfered the cotter pin hole; 
turned the ball diameter, heat 
treated, shot peened, rerolled the 
thread; and ground the ball. Finally, 
buffing or honing was done. 


Big Payoff—In addition to better 
dimensional control, improved fin- 
ish and streamlined processing, the 
new technique pays off in other 
ways too. The cutting tools are low- 
cost throw-aways. Being carbide, 
however, they permit spherizing 
tough, heat-treated materials. Tool- 
ing costs on machining are esti- 
mated at $0.001 per piece; while on 
finishing, the abrasive cost is about 
$0.004 per piece. 

Where ball parts don’t need an 
ultra-fine finish a single machining 
setup could cut unit costs and capi- 
tal investment. Surface finish for 
the turning is in the 60-80 micro- 
inch (rms) range. This operation 
removes up to 0.070-in. stock on 
diameter and gives 0.001-in. or 
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Fig. 1: Schematic shows angular position of ball-part in vertically tilted 
machine fixture and location of cutting blades. 


CLEARANCE 


Fig. 2: To standardize ball-part design, hold angle A constant and maintain 
clearance at shoulder. Dimension D varies for three sizes shown. 


better tolerance on sphericity. 


Other Advantages—It’s also pos- 
sible to run several different sizes of 
balls on the same equipment. For 
this R. G. Ellis, Micromatic Hone 
development engineer, suggests 
standardizing design to save time, 
cut costs and simplify fixturing. 


His recommendations (Fig. 2) in- 
clude holding constant the angle 
formed by the centerline of the ball 
and the shoulder in all ball sizes 
and providing tool clearance below 
the shoulder. 

Both units are adaptable to auto- 
mated operations. They can also set 
up for flexible batch processing. 
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Cut 
Of 


There's no better way to pre- 
vent costly downtime in coil 
processing equipment than to 
keep that equipment in mint con- 


dition. 


Some of those savings you've 
been overlooking can be netted 
by following several basic rules. 


® Wherever metal fabricators have 
turned to coil processing on their 
own equipment, proper maintenance 
of such equipment can spell the dif- 
ference between major savings and 
none at all. This is very true of slit- 
ter lines, for in a majority of plants 
they represent the most basic part 


A CLEAN JOB: Clean hands and a lint-free rag are 
musts for this operator in wiping the cutter. 


- 
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Costs with Proper Care 


Coil Processing Equipment 


By John Krepp—Senior Staff Engineer, Wean Equipment Corp., Cleveland 


of coil processing machinery. 
Although maintenance is only 
one of the many problems in get- 
ting the most out of a slitting line, 
its importance can’t be overlooked. 
Since quite a few trouble spots are 
common to all slitting setups, it’s 
only logical to observe several rules 
of thumb to prevent unnecessary 
maintenance. The result could be a 
saving of thousands of dollars. 
Coil processing equipment is a 
main artery for goods-in-process. 
Any interruption of this flow re- 
sults in waste right down the line. 
Preventive maintenance can assure 
smoother and faster production. 


Word of Caution—Before con- 


sidering some of these maintenance 
factors, one point should be 
stressed. For those who plan to 
purchase coil processing equipment: 
always check carefully with the 
manufacturer to determine the pre- 
cise amount of overload the equip- 
ment can safely stand. 

It’s true that tolerable limits set 
by manufacturers on coil weights 
and number of cuts in each gage 
allow for a certain margin of safety. 
But don’t assume that these mar- 
gins apply to all makes of slitters. 
Just because slitter “A” can do a 
certain job is no reason to believe 
that slitter “B” can handle the same 
one. Remembering this, the damag- 


TAKE OUT THE SQUEAKS: Thorough lubrication 
depends on knowing the location of each grease fitting. 
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PROPER ALIGNMENT: This dial indicator, measur- 
ing in ten-thousands of an inch, checks arbor alignment 


ing effects of severe overloading can 
be ruled out. 


First Steps—Check lubrication at 
the start of each 8-hr shift. Most 
slitters have individual grease fit- 
tings, although some of them have 
centralized lubrication systems. The 
location of these fittings varies not 
only with every make of slitter but 
also with every setup of the same 
make and model. 

It’s a good idea to have the man- 
ufacturer clearly indicate each fit- 
ting’s position. This is a good way 
to avoid downtime and poorer per- 
formance. 

Cutters, spacers, tooling and 
arbors should be protected from 
injury and dust while not in use. 
There should be a carefully planned 
system for storing, cataloging and 
maintaining cutter and spacer com- 
plements. Many slitter owners have 
built or purchased tooling cabinets 
for this purpose. 


Check Air Supply—Special at- 
tention should be paid to the air and 
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hydraulic systems. The strainer, lu- 
bricator and regulator controlling 
the incoming air supply should be 
checked, cleaned and_ lubricated 
daily. 

And the entire hydraulic system 
should be flushed out at least once 
a year. The hydraulic tank can be 
cleaned by removing the inspec- 
tion plate, then swabbing the tank 
through the inspection hole. 

Don’t exceed the hydraulic pres- 
sure specified by the manufacturer. 
By staying within these limits, any 
undue strain on cylinder packings 
can be avoided. And leakage and 
excessive oil heating will be reduced. 


Keep Parts Clean—Knives and 
spacers must be kept clean. When 
arbors are being set up for each run, 
knives and spacers must be wiped 
clean and freed of nicks. Use clean 
hands and lint-free rags for the 
cleaning operation. 

To remove nicks, work with a 
superfine, dry stone. Don’t use a 
solvent. Any nicks left on the knives 
will cause them to wobble. This 


for proper tolerances. This checkup, if done once a 
year, will improve the flow of production. 


condition will lead to knife spalling, 
dulling of knives and a severe burr 
on the strip. Then, of course, toler- 
ances will be destroyed. 


Other Fast Rules—Arbors should 
be checked and realigned at least 
once a year. This will preserve the 
exact relationship of parallelism, 
shoulder alignment and end float. 

Electrical contact parts should 
also be given a yearly check-up. In 
addition, daily checks should be 
made of electrical manufacturers’ 
recommendations. 

Care is also needed to keep the 
overarm separator parallel with the 
recoiler head to prevent dinging of 
the strip. This is the same separator 
that rides the strip and maintains 
counterbalanced pressure to prevent 
marking, while keeping the slit coils 
apart. 

The above tips for preventive 
maintenance, if followed faithfully, 
will eliminate most sources of 
trouble in all coil processing in- 
stallations. 
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Hot-Press Forging 
Of Copper Alloy Parts 


By 


. 


Often the process that seems 
most costly at the outset will be 
the cheapest in the long run. 


Here are several cases where 
forging produced savings in im- 
proved quality of copper alloy 
parts. 


® Parts that are dense and non- 
porous, strong yet light in weight, 
readily machinable to close toler- 
ances, and low cost in large runs: 
these are some of the benefits that 
stem from using copper-alloy hot- 
pressed die forgings. 

The forging process often im- 
proves quality at the same time that 
costs are being reduced on parts, 
machining and assembly. 

Redesign to take full advantage 
of a copper-alloy forging usually 
results in a lighter part with greater 
strength and toughness. In designs 
that call for mating or interlocking 
parts, the change to a single forg- 
ing may do much to reduce costs 
and assembly time. 


Twice-Wrought Metal—Formed 
under heavy pressure in mating die- 
halves, copper-alloy forgings have 
dense, uniform grain structures. The 
forging operation is actually a sec- 
ond working of the metal under 
heat and pressure, since forging 
blanks are cut from extruded rod 
or bar. 

Thus, being twice-wrought, die- 
pressed forgings are free of porosity 
and other internal defects. 

With smooth external and _in- 
ternal surfaces, and dimensions con- 
forming closely to die surfaces, cop- 
per-alloy forgings need little ma- 
chining and finishing. Often the 
only work needed, in addition to 
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drilling, tapping or threading, is on 
mating surfaces of parts. 


For Fast Machining — Copper- 
alloy forgings permit high machin- 
ing rates and the use of highly au- 
tomated machining equipment. This 
is largely because of their consis- 
tent size, sound and uniform grain 
structure and the absence of inclu- 
sions. Since tool wear is moderate, 
close tolerances are easy to hold 
and the number of stops for tool 
erinding is sharply reduced. 

Dimensional accuracy of copper- 
alloy hot-pressed forgings is evi- 
denced in trouble-free use of drill- 
ing jigs, threading or milling fix- 
tures, broaching vises and similar 
holding equipment for secondary 
operations. Die-pressed forgings are 
ideally suited to high-speed auto- 
matic chucking machines. 

For parts in which lettering or 
numerals are desired, either de- 
pressed or in relief, the clean-cut, 
sharply defined lines of the die pro- 
vide clear, legible impressions. 


Typical Savings—Big machining 
cost savings often result. When Au- 
tomatic Sprinkler Corp. of America, 
Youngstown, switched its “400” 
ceiling sprinkler heads to a copper- 
alloy forging, machining costs were 
cut 33 pet. 

Prior to that time, rejects had 
been running as high as 10 pct be- 
cause of porosity. The copper-alloy 
forged body virtually ended rejects 
and led to a 40-pct cut in material 
costs. The overall savings come to 
about 39.5 pct. 

In the sand casting formerly used, 
excess metal at the inlet end had 
been removed by machining. Multi- 
ple boring was required at the out- 


Cuts Cost 


A. 1, Heim—Research Director, Copper & Brass Research Assn., New York 


let end. Moreover, four lugs around 
the outside of the body had to be 
machined. 

Now, much of this work is no 
longer necessary. And the as-forged 
lugs in the redesigned sprinkler 
body are satisfactory without further 
finishing. The company also reports 
that an orifice seat, the important 
water-seal surface within the sprin- 
kler body, is now being machined 
with greater precision. 


Sound Under Pressure—Impor- 
tant savings can often be achieved 
when parts can be set up for auto- 
matic turning or automatic machin- 
ing equipment. This is what hap- 
pened at Smith Welding Equipment 
Corp., Minneapolis. 

Gas pressures ranging up to 2400 
psi must be contained by welding 
regulators. Smith regulator bodies 
made of copper-alloy hot-pressed 
forgings have been tested up to 
6000 psi without any failures. 
Soundness under extreme pressures 
is attributed to the high density and 
proper grain structure of the forged 
brass regulator bodies. 

These bodies are subject to drill- 
ing, tapping, reaming, turning and 
milling. Much of the turning work 
is handled in high-output five-sta- 
tion chucking machines. The bal- 
ance is done in turret lathes and 
hand-operated screw machines. 


Key in Support—Accuracy and 
close tolerances in these automated 
operations depend on proper sup- 
port in jigs and fixtures. This is no 
problem, since the forged part 
closely matches the internal shape 
of the die. 

It’s a situation in which forging 
die life is a factor. A simple closed 
set of dies will produce 30,000 to 
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40,000 forgings before tooling must 
be renewed. 

Dies in which a punch is sur- 
rounded by hot metal, as in niany 
extrusion dies, will produce 12,000 
to 15,000 pieces. Die life depends, 
in general, on complexity of the 
forging. The simpler the forging, 
the longer the die can be expected 
to last. 


For Short Runs, Too — Some- 
times, it’s possible to reduce die 
cost for a given part. One welding 
regulator in the Smith line was 
needed in smaller quantities than the 
standard regulator bodies. Yet this 
part was to operate at outlet pres- 
sures up to 2000 psi in service. 


The part had to be strong and 
dense, and a forging was indicated. 
The high cost of dies for the com- 
paratively short run was the prob- 
lem. 

To solve it, the company de- 
signed this regulator body with the 
same external shape and dimensions 
as one of its standard bodies. Thus, 
the forging supplier was able to 
make use of the external die-half 
from the standard forged body. 

Only the internal die-half for the 
new forging had to be made, and 
the cost was a good bit lower than 
for a complete set of dies. Die costs 
were recovered in a rather short 
run, yet there was no loss of prod- 
uct quality or value. 


Ends Thread Stripping—L iquids, 
hot or cold, corrosive, erosive and 
viscous, are handled in a line of 
automatic fluid control valves made 
by Annin Co., Los Angeles. These 
valves actuate the automatic con- 
trols in chemical, petroleum, paper- 
making, steam power and related 
industries. 

An automatic positioning mech- 
anism in the valve is called a gage 
block. This part houses the main 
actuating valve and serves as a 
mounting for valve pressure gages. 

Originally, the part was an alu- 
minum casting; and holes would de- 
velop in the heavy screw threads 
as a result of the anodizing treat- 
ment. Thread stripping in service 


Copper Alloys for Hot-Press Forging 
The Common Types and What They'll Do 


‘hin | Electrolytic Leaded High Aluminum 
hap- ’ | Tough Pitch Deoxidized Muntz Forging Naval Naval Manganese Silicon Silicon _ Nickel 

- P Copper Copper Metal Brass Brass Brass Bronze ‘A) Bronze ‘A Bronze Silver 45-10 
weet | PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Density, Ib/cu in. at 68°F 0.321 0.323 0.303 0.305 0.304 0.305 0.302 0.308 0.278 0.306 
400 Melting Point (solidus), °F 1949 1980 1650 1620 1630 1630 1580 1780 1810 1715 
a Coefficient of Thermal Expan- 


ding sion per °F, x 107... 
ydies Thermal Conductivity, 
ail Btu/sq ft/ft/hr/°F at 68°F 196 71 69 67 67 61 21 22 
ines Electrical Conductivity, 

p to pet IACS at 68°F. 85 28 27 26 26 24 7 7 


ures. MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 
sures 


Tensile Strength, 1000 psi! 33 58 58 64 62 72 52 83 

- and Yield Strength (14 pct extension 

wrged under load), 1 psi! ; 11 21 23 26 24 34 18 41 
Elongation in 2 in., pct!... 40 48 40 40 40 33 70 35 

: Hardness (filed surface, 1 in. 
drill- chord minimum), 
- and Rf scale 37 
: Rb scale. . 
work ; 


e-Sta- FABRICATING PROPERTIES 
bal- Relative Forgeability 
and Rating, pet?.... 


General Rating for: 
Hot Working... 


*. Cold Working. . 
and Soft Soldering 

nated Brazing... 
sup- Welding 

is no +o 
part 


98 98 116 115 118 118 118 100 92 90 


Carbon Arc 

Resistance 

shape Machinability, pet? 20 20 70 55 
Average Forging Temp., °F 1500 1500 1400 1500 


yrging Note: Properties listed are average values suitable only for general engineering use; they're not intended as a basis for specifications. 

1 Obtained from 0.505 in. test sections. 
slosed 2 Based on general opinion, considering such variables as pressure, die wear and plasticity, then related to the most generally used alloy, forging brass, equaling 100 pet. 
00 to 3 Related to free-cutting brass rod equaling 100 pct. 
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Small Forgings (Weight up to 2 Ib incl.)* 


FORGING TYPES: 
1. Solid 


Solid, with symmetrical cavity 





Solid, with eccentric cavity 
Solid deep extrusion 


Hollow, deep extrusion 


rT Fe Ff 


Thin section, short, 
Up to 6 in. incl. 


7. Thin section, long, 
Over 6 to 14 in. incl. 


8. Thin section, round 
DRAFT ANGLES 

Outside and inside, 1° to 5 
MACHINING ALLOWANCE 

On one surface 
FLATNESS 

Maximum deviation per in. 


CONCENTRICITY 
Total indicator reading 


NOMINAL WEB THICKNESS 


Tolerance 


NOMINAL FILLET & RADIUS 


Tolerance 


APPROXIMATE FLASH THICKNESS 


As-Forged Tolerances Cut Down on Finishing 


0.012 0.008 0.008 0.008 
0.012 0.010 0.010 0.010 
0.012 0.010 0.010 0.010 
0.012 0.010 0.010 0.010 
0.015 0.015 0.015 0.015 


0.012 0.010 0.010 0.010 


32 32 32 32 


0.005 0.005 0.005 


0.030 0.020 0.020 


"Ye Yea Yea Yea 


* For tolerances on heavier forgings consult forging suppliers. 


was a common occurrence. The 
problem was serious. 

Then the company turned to a 
brass forging for the gage blocks. 
There’s no more thread stripping, 
less time is put in on machining, 
and the forgings offer a better sur- 
face finish for plating. 


Tips on Design—Virtually any 
part can be produced as a copper- 
alloy hot-pressed forging. But it’s 
wise to consult a forging supplier 
at an early stage in design. 


In designing a forged part, allow 
for the shrinkage that results from 
cooling of the metal in the dies 
during the forging process. Proper 
draft angles must be provided to 
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All tolerances are plus and minus; if tolerances all plus or all minus are desired, double the values given. 





permit release of the forging from 
the dies. 

This angle is generally put at 
1° to 5°. Proper fillets at both in- 
side and outside corners help assure 
adequate strength. They also help 
prolong die life. 

Care must be taken to avoid 
necking down of cavity walls. Nor 
must the walls be placed so close 
together as to prevent free flow of 
metal during the forging stroke. 
Undercuts and traverse cavities 
must be avoided if possible to keep 
die costs down. 


Watch Your Specs—Don’t spec- 
ify closer tolerances than are ac- 
tually needed. Maintaining dies to 








Leaded 
Muntz Forging Naval Naval 
Copper Metal Brass Brass Brass 


0.008 
0.010 
0.010 


0.010 


0.015 
0.010 


V2 \y y,° %y I, 


0.005 


0.020 


In inches except as shown). 












High Aluminum 
Manganese Silicon Silicon Nickel 
Bronze (A) Bronze (A) Bronze _ Silver 45-10 


0.008 0.012 0.012 0.008 
0.010 0.014 0.012 0.010 
0.010 0.014 0.012 0.010 
0.010 0.014 0.012 0.010 
0.015 0.020 0.015 0.015 





0.010 0.014 0.012 0.010 





y,A° Y% y,° \,° 





32 /32 32 Vo 





0.005 0.005 





0.020 0.030 0.030 





produce forgings with such toler- 
ances during production is costly. 


In choosing a forging alloy, con- 
sider what types of secondary op- 
erations may be necessary to finish 
the part. Most copper alloys used 
in hot-press forging are well suited 
to machining, drilling and tapping, 
milling or knurling; they’re also 
suitable for joining by many braz- 
ing, soldering and welding methods. 

Finishes such as organic coatings 
or electroplating work well on cop- 
per-alloy forged parts. Electroplated 
coatings may be applied without 
prior buffing and polishing; but for 
high-luster finishes, these opera- 
tions should be used. 
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MOTOBLOCs® 
MOTOBLOX® 
RINGBLOX® 


TO WIRE MILL MANAGEMENT: 


If you’re planning 
expansion tomorrow 


Vaughn engineering is at your service in many helpful ways— 
from consultations on your preliminary planning to the final 
layout of wire room equipment . . . for the most effective 
utilization of today’s high speed wire drawing equipment. As 
a beginning, why not have a Vaughn engineer sit down with 
you and check over the many advances in design and operation 
achieved by Vaughn equipment in just the last three years? 
No obligation whatever—and you'll gain by it! 


tHe VAUGHN macuHiNnERY COMPANY 
Cuyahoga Falis, Ohio, U.S.A. 


COMPLETE COLD DRAWING EQUIPMENT . . . Continuous or ——- 
Hole ... for the Largest Bars and Tubes . . . for the Smallest Wire 
++» Ferrous, Non-Ferrous Materials or their Alioys. 
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ACCURATE HYDRAULIC 


924 PACIFIC Brakes, representing over 95% of all 
hydraulic press brakes in use today, have operated 
for an aggregate of 4,769 years to test and confirm 
PACIFIC designs that have established hydraulic 
press brakes as far more profitable to operate than 
mechanical brakes. However, only PACIFIC has 
precise accuracy, versatility, high speed and de- 
pendability that comes from years of experience 

in manufacturing, developing and improving 
this unique machine. It is the only hydraulic 
press brake in daily operation that is actually 

air bending, straightening, deep drawing, 
blanking, and doing heavy punching. Accu- 

racy within thousandths of an inch (greater 

than with any mechanical or other hydraulic 

brake) repeats itself on every stroke. Ram 
remains level regardless of location of work 

on the bed. PACIFIC sizes range from 60 


tons to 1500 tons 


oe} 
b 


. # ra 


Only hydraulic brake builtfor | MAINTENANCE-FREE 
HEAVY PUNCHING for years 


Pacific is uniquely designed to absorb heavy shock from punching in Dependable, simplified electrical and hydraulic controls can easily be 
the hydraulic system rather than in the frame of the brake. Cushioned kept working continuously by any plant maintenance crew. There are 
against shock, punch and dies stand up from 3 to 8 times longer than no complicated electronic devices. In photo (above) at agricultural 
with mechanical brakes. Photo (above) shows 1” alloy steel plate being equipment plant, the 500 ton Pacific Hydraulic Brake shearing 34” 
punched at earthmoving equipment plant. alloy steel plate with Pacific Shearing Attachment has operated con- 

tinuously for the first 4 years at a cost of $5.22 in replacement parts. 
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" PACIFIC INDUSTRIAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


848 49th AVE., OAKLAND, CALIF. 
PLANTS: 
OAKLAND, CALIF. and MT. CARMEL, ILL. 
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Write for brochure 
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DISTRIBUTORS: ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.; DENVER, COLO.—R. E. Duboc Associates - 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—W. H. Sleeman - CHICAGO, ILL.; MILWAUKEE, WIS.; MINNE- 
APOLIS, MINN.—The Gute Co. « CLEVELAND, OH!|O—Wigglesworth Machinery Dis- 
tributors « DALLAS, TEX.—Machine Tool Associates « DETROIT, MICH. —Taylor-Thomp- 
son Machinery Co + HOUSTON, TEX.—Butcher, Corter & Preston Co. +» INDIANA 
LOUISVILLE, KY —Harry B. Green Machinery Co. « KANSAS CITY & ST. LOUIS, MO 





nd ‘ G 4y J an a a D DES MOINES, |OWA—Moehlenpah Engr. Co. « LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; ARIZONA— 
Tornquist Machinery Co. » MT. VERNON, N. Y.—William Halpern & Co., Inc. « NEW 
operation ORLEANS, LA.—Dixie Mill Supply Co. « NORFOLK, VA.—Tidewcter Supply Co 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Steel City Tool & Machinery Co. » PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland 


Pacific adjustable stroke length can be shortened for rapid stroking. Mechinery Co. » ROCHESTER, N. Y Ogden R. Adams Co, Inc. » SALT LAKE CITY, 

Automatic, self-leveling ram permits use of progressive dies across UTAH—Todd Machinery Co. + SEATTLE, WASH.—Buckner Weatherby Co. + TULSA, 

entire bed of press. The automatically-fed Pacific at automotive parts OKLA.—Martin Machinery Co. » WETHERSFIELD, CONN.—Beisel Machinery Co 
lant, which can cycle up to seventy 142” strokes per minute, is WYNNEWOOD, PA.—Edward A. Lynch Machinery Co. « TORONTO, ONT.—Hercules 
orming 3780 operations per hour in the above photo. In virtually any Presses, Ltd 

operation, Pacific’s high cycling speed equals or exceeds materials 

handling capacity. 
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DESIGN DIGEST 













New Materials and Components 


Takes Guesswork out of Torque Operations 


A new torque control takes the 
guesswork out of critical produc- 
tion or testing operations involving 
torque, by making accurate torque 
force measurements automatically, 
and shutting off power equipment 
at the optimum point. It can be 


used to prevent tool damage, insure 


proper degree of nut tightening, or 
act as an alarm in automatic pro- 
duction processes in which torque 
is produced by electric motor drives. 
It utilizes drive-motor current as the 
measurement factor. (TrippTronic, 
Inc.) 


For more data circle No. 1 on postcard, p. 91 


Tiny Strain Gage for Elevated Temperatures 


Having a diameter of only 0.012 
in. with completely insulated coat- 
ing, this strain gage is suitable for 
insertion into the exact axis of air- 
craft, explosive, or other type bolts. 
It may also be used in special: ap- 
plications such as notches, corruga- 
tions, and ligaments. Its special 
virtue is the ability to withstand ele- 


vated temperatures. With proper in- 
sulating coatings operating ranges 
from —325° to 2000°F may be 
obtained. It is available in 60- and 
120-ohm sizes in standard types of 
strain-sensitive wire and in the man- 
ufacturer’s special temperature-re- 
sistant alloys. (High Temperature 
Instrument Corp.) 

For more data circle No. 2 on postcard, p. 91 


Switches Fast in Process-Control Applications 


A solid-state automatic-control 
switch weighing only 9 oz, con- 
taining no moving parts, and having 
virtually unlimited life is capable 
of regulating complex industrial 
manufacturing processes at a speed 
of 1000th of a second. Outlasting 
the equipment it regulates, it can 


replace electromechanical relays in 
complex control systems. A high- 
performance magnetic amplifier, it 
can control power, open and close 
circuits, transmit actuating signals, 
and perform computer logic func- 
tions. It will also check and verify 
results. (Magnetic Amplifiers, Inc.) 
For more data circle No. 3 on postcard, p. 91 


Inexpensive 10-gal Hydraulic Power Package 


Compact, versatile, and economi- 
cal, a new unit provides hydraulic 
power and control for a wide va- 
riety of industrial uses requiring 
low hydraulic power, such as gag- 
ing, transferring, rollover, elevating, 
indexing, chuck and clutch opera- 
tions, .etc. The basic reservoir, 
which occupies only 25 x 14 in., is 


regularly equipped with clean-out 


covers, fluid - level indicators, 
’breather, filter, baffle, and drain 


plug. Optional features include a 
return-line filter with check valve, 
a pressure-line bypass filter, extra 
breather, extra oil-level indicators, 
etc. Maximum recommended motor 
size is 3 hp. (Vickers, Inc.) 


For more data circle No. 4 on postcard, p. 91 
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Allen’s New ’60 Series 
Socket Head Cap Screws 


give up to 2); times more 
load carrying capacity 


eee without indentation! 


In Allen’s new ’60 Series, head diameter of sizes from 4” up is now 
uniformly one and one-half times the body diameter. In many sizes 
(where this ratio was not called for by 1936 Series specifications) 
this will provide more under-the-head bearing surface, and a pro- 
portionate increase in clamping force. Loads are more evenly dis- 
tributed, and the greater bearing area in many cases eliminates 
need for washers. 








1960 SERIES 


es 


pos 
















Socket sizes have been increased in many cases— greater wrench- 
ing area permits higher tightening torque—which resists fatigue 
failure, and lengthens the life of the threaded joint. 


e@ Anew 2-band knur! will identify all ALLEN Cap Screws (except 
Stainless Steel) that conform to the new ’60 Series specifications. 
New labels on boxes will also identify these. 


i 


| 


‘VERPPRDDRD RRR R ORD RRR DP 


e@ The 1936 Series of Allen Cap Screws will continue to be available. 


COMPARISON OF ALLEN 1960 SERIES AND 1936 SERIES SOCKET HEAD CAP SCREWS 


HEAD DIAMETER 
Minimum 
(inches) 












TENSILE LOAD 
TO INDENT IN SOFT STEEL? 
(ibs.) 


TORQUE INDUCED TENSILE LOAD 
TO INDENT IN SOFT STEEL? 
(Ibs.) 
















PERCENT OF 
INCREASE IN 
BEARING 
SURFACE! 






































1960 
Series 


1936 
Series 


1960 
Series 






4,750 
7,440 
12,100 


15,000 
19,500 
31,000 
45,000 
62,500 
82,000 








'Head tolerance revisions on Sizes #0 thru #1 0, Ys, %, and Ya diameter have no significant effect on bearing surface or holding power of screws. 
2Values based on .00025 inch indentation. 


Ask your Industrial Distributor about ALLEN '60 Series Cap Screws. 
Write for samples and complete specifications. Ask for Bulletin G-25. 


Al : om ag MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Hartford 1, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


Stocked and sold by leading industrial distributors every where 








HEX-SOCKET SCREWS 
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DESIGN DIGEST 


Plug-In Limit Switch 

A heavy-duty oil-tight limit 
switch features a “power plug” 
which permits replacement without 


disturbing wiring. It is necessary 
only to remove the four mounting 
screws, disconnect the power cable 
with the threaded coupling, and lift 
off the switch. (Square D Co.) 


For free copy circle No. 5 on postcard, p. 91 


Vanadium Additive 


A vanadium additive for titanium 
alloys is about 75 pct vanadium, 
balance titanium with small per- 
centages of other metals, and very 





KUTZTOWN, 7, 


machines 2-Copper Tube Sheets 


for use in a calandria for sugar evaporation. 


\ 
Size: 152° O.D. 2" thick 
Drilled—4930 Holes (1'/4"') 
in sheet, 160 Holes in Bolt 
Circle Flanges Outer 
Flange machined, Inner 
Flange formed 





Our machinists, tool makers, layout men, inspectors and han- 
dlers all bring to their work a skill, an understanding that 
assures satisfaction to those who turn their machining over 


to Kutztown Foundry. 


We'll be happy to place your name on our mailing list 
own REVIEW 


receive regular issues of the Kutzt 


GRAY IRON © PRESSURE IRON @ HIGH TENSILE IRON © LO-ALLOY 
IRON © NI-RESIST © NI-RESIST DUCTILE IRON © DUCTILE IRON 


KUTZTOWN FOUNDRY & MACHINE CORP. 


KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


82 








low in oxygen and nitrogen. Free 
from aluminum, it is recommended 
for incorporation in titanium alloys 
where the use of aluminothermic 
vanadium is unsatisfactory. Avail- 
able for sale are trial quantities in 
fine crystal form, well suited to in- 
corporation in consumable elec- 
trodes. (Chicago Development 
Corp.) 


For free copy circle No. 6 on postcard, p. 91 


Protective Coating 

An inorganic zinc coating pro- 
vides high galvanic protection to 
steel, and eliminates sub-film rusting 
in salt-water, fresh-water, and sol- 
vent environments. Effective from 

80° to 750°F, it can be used as a 
single-coat protection or as a prime 
coat for all types of topcoats. Quick 
drying, it is easy to apply in adverse 
environments and where time is at 
1 premium. (Carboline Co.) 


For free copy circle No. 7 on postcard, p. 91 


Compressed-Air Filter 


A small lightweight filter em- 








FREE 





all your 
BRONZE 
CASTING 
PROBLEMS 


... and it's 


A 46-page, flat- 
opening, flexible- 
bound Reference Book that their business letterheads 
should be in the hands of 
every Engineer who speci- 
fies or uses Bronzes. Due to 
the cost of preparing and 


a RUE alam Pe 


4701 RHAWN ST., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 





Established 1909 





bodying a filter cartridge with 5- 





micron capacity filters compressed 






air systems of small instruments, 






checking gages, valves, etc. to pre- 






















vent damage from sludge, rust, and 






dust. It is fitted with %4-in. pipe 


































threads, one end male, the other fe- 
male. (Wilkerson Corp.) 


For free copy circle No. 8 on postcard, p. 91 


Liquid-Oxygen Pump 

A special pump is available, de- 
signed for handling low-tempera- 
ture liquids, such as liquid oxygen, 
at —297°F. (Worthington Corp.) 


For free copy circle No. 9 on postcard, p. 91 


producing this use- 
ful book, we can 
only send it to 
those who request 
it in writing on 


—and remember, we have 
over 50 years "specialized 
experience" behind us in 
casting Bronzes. 


Se iat a 
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"NO REJECTS IN OUR WORK! WE CRIMP CHIP-PROOF WEIRKOTE” 


See for yourself, as so many others have. Put zinc-coated Weirkote through its paces. 
Give it the business—the toughest, most tortuous jobs. Crimp it, bend it, twist it, spin WEIRTOM 
it, draw it. Work it to the limits of the steel itself. Then take a close look. SteEL 


Not a chip or flake mars its smooth zinc surface! And why should they? Weirkote’s | convene J 
continuous process integrates zinc and steel so tightly that chipping and flaking do 
not occur and a new high in corrosion protection is assured. 


ae WEIRTON STEEL 
Can you imagine what this means to repeated, top-notch production results? To the COMPANY 
goodwill of your customers who will continually get the best finished products on the 
market? To your peace of mind, rid, at last, of annoying, costly rejects? WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


a division of 


In spite of all these advantages, Weirkote’s cost is low. One more good reason why 
you should write today for a free 12-page booklet that explains in detail how Weirkote 
can help you. Weirton Steel Company, Dept. A-8, Weirton, West Virginia. 


is fe CORPORATION 
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Our most treasured ingredient 
at Kaiser Engineers is ingenuity. It 
manifests itself constantly in new, 
more efficient, and tested ways of 

‘Wine designing and building our clients’ 
yea plants. 


Veteran KE engineers can take 

your facilities idea from a gleam 

oe in your eye through start-up. Or, 
they can perform any part of the 
project. One contract can cover all. 


KE ingenuity—applied in fresh, 

daring ways since the start of con- 

— tracting in1914—can benefit your 
facilities. Investigate KE now! 





Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company + Oakland 12, California * New York, Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C., 
Rio de Janeiro, Sydney, Tokyo 


Buenos Aires, Calcutta, Montreal, 


economic analysis - 


plant location 
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has made KE a major engineer-contractor 


serving many industries 
| 







* engineering + design + procurement + expediting - construction 
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"ENGINEERS engineers—contractors 


Contracting since 1914 
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Here’s how J. F. Pritchard & Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., erected this 340,000 Ib., 


102’- 6” extractor in one piece 


The world’s largest absorber will soon be in operation at 

the Hydro-carbon Extraction Facilities for United Fuel 

Gas Company of Charleston, West Va. Heart of the facil- 

ity is the absorber vessel weighing 170 tons and measuring 

102’- 6’”’x 14’ in diameter. To set this giant vessel upright, Pritchard used two 125-ton masts 
and Skagit hoists equipped with Yellow Strand Wire Rope. Pritchard selected two Yellow 
Strand Braided Safety Slings 49’ long made of 8 parts of 14” wire rope to cradle the absorber 


as it was lifted and placed in position. 
When valuable equipment—even /ives—depend on flawless performance of wire rope, 


be sure it’s Yellow Strand! 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 4203 Union Boulevard, St. Louis 15, Mo. 


YOO SOLD. 
truction wins ROPE SLINGS Q\ CLIPS 
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FREE TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


New Catalogues 


And Bulletins 


Money-saving products and ser- 
vices are described in the litera- 
ture briefed here. For your copy 
just circle the number on the 


free postcard, p. 91. 


Plant Location 


Industrial water supplies in Penn- 
sylvania are analyzed in an 88- 
page book. Many 
frankly admit available water sup- 
ply is number-one item for con- 
sideration. No drum-pounding pro- 
motional piece, this book merely 
supplies facts so management can 
compare and make an intelligent 
decision. Water means more than 
supplies, wells, and pipelines: it 
means populated areas, labor mar- 
kets, waterways, ports, waste dis- 
posal, and related assets (related 
disadvantages, too). (Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Dept. of 
Commerce) 

For free copy circle No. 11 on postcard, p. 91 


site - seekers 


Weighing System 

Five basic types of hydraulic 
weighing cells, with 5000-Ib ca- 
pacity, are described in an eight- 
page brochure, along with instru- 
mentation components used with 
them, for use in weighing systems. 
(The A. H. Emery Co.) 


For free copy circle No. 12 on postcard, p. 91 


Shell Drawing 


Facilities and procedures offered 
by a company for drawn metal shell 
production are described in a series 


86 


of bulletins. Contract production 
runs from eyelets to intricate parts. 
(Cly-Del Mfg. Co.) 


For free copy circle No. 13 on postcard, p. 91 


Screw Products 

Specifications and prices on a 
complete line of screws, bolts, and 
nuts are presented in an eight-page 
catalog (available to distributors and 
retailers who request Catalogue P-1 
by writing on company letterhead to 
Southern Screw Co., P. O. Box 
1360, Statesville, N. C.) 


Multiple-V Belts 

A description and specifications 
on a line of endless rubber belts 
with parallel V-ribs are presented 
in a bulletin. The line is especially 
designed for high-speed, small-pul- 
ley (34-in. and up) applications. 
Advantages include compactness, 
positive tracking, and _ constant 
pitch. (Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.) 
For free copy circle No. 14 on postcard, p. 91 


Electrical Alloy 

Technical data is available on a 
copper alloy with zirconium added 
to improve high-temperature me- 
chanical properties, and designed 
for electrical applications. Immedi- 
ate uses are seen in slip rings, re- 
sistance-welding electrodes, battery 
terminals, etc. Many other uses are 
foreseen. It is available in round rod 
and wire from 0.028- to 1-in. diam. 
Rod is stocked from % in. in coils 
or 10- to 12-ft lengths, to % in. 
in 10- to 12-ft lengths. (Bridgeport 


Brass Co.) 
For free copy circle No, 15 on postcard, p. 91 
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MEEHANITE CASTINGS ARE MADE ONLY 
BY MEEHANITE FOUNDRIES 


The American Laundry Machinery Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Atlas Foundry Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Banner Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
Barnett Foundry & Machine Co., 
Irvington, N. J. 
Blackmer Pump Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Centrifugally Cast Products Div., The 
Shenango Furnace Co., Dover, Ohio 
Compton Foundry, Compton, Calif. 
Continental Gin Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
The Cooper-Bessemer Corp., 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio and Grove City, Pa. 
Crawford & Doherty Foundry Co., 

Portland, Ore. 

Dayton Casting Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Empire Pattern & Foundry Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
and Bonham, Texas 

Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co., 

Florence, N. J. 

Fulton Foundry & Machines Co., Inc., 

Cleveland, Ohio 
General Foundry & Mfg. Co., Flint, Mich. 
Georgia Iron Works, Augusta, Ga. 
Greenlee Foundries, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

The Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co., 

Hamilton, Ohio 
Hardinge Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Hardinge Manufacturing Co., York, Pa. 
Johnstone Foundries, Inc., Grove City, Pa. 
Kanawha Manufacturing Co., 

Charleston, W. Va. 

Kennedy Van Saun Mfg. & Eng. Corp., 

Danville, Pa. 

Lincoln Foundry Corp., Los Angeles, Calif, 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co., 

Milwaukee, Wis. and St. Louis, Mo. 
Palmyra Foundry Co., Inc., Palmyra, N. J. 
The Henry Perkins Co., Bridgewater, Mass. 
Pohlman Foundry Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rosedale Foundry & Machine Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ross-Meehan Foundries, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sonith Foundries of FMC, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Standard Foundry Co., Worcester, Mass. 

The Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co., Denver, Colo. 
Washington Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Dorr-Oliver-Long, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario 
Hartley Foundry Div., London Concrete 

Machinery Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 
Otis Elevator Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


WRITE FOR 
YOUR FREE 
SINGLE COPY 





Bulletin 32 — 
Meehanite Quality Control 
Assures Uniform Dependability. 


Write today to Meehanite Metal Cor- 
poration, Department IA, 714 North 
Avenue, New Rochelle 23, N. Y. 


| MEEHANITE’ 
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TAKE ANY MEEHANITE CASTING 


CUT IT IN HALF 


5am 


unretouched photograph 


HERE IS WHAT YOU WILL FIND 


UNIFORM SOUNDNESS AND SOLIDITY through all sections regardless of complexity 
of design or size... UNIFORM STRENGTH properties .. . and 
DIMENSIONAL STABILITY “as cast” or hardened. 


Meehanite Castings are made by a patented manufacturing process. Testing of 
every ladle of Meehanite® insures that engineering specifications are met. 
The microstructure and the quantity and form of graphite is accurately 
controlled within every casting and from casting to casting. 


Specify Meehanite castings with confidence. There is a Meéehanite foundry near you. 


Free Literature: Bulletin 32 — Meehanite Quality Control Assures Uniform Dependability. 


es ME EH ANITE BRIDGES THE GAP BETWEEN CAST IRON AND STEEL® 


MEEHANITE  §£=METAL 


MEEHANITE METAL CORPORATION | NEW ROCHELLE 
ii ~ "| NEW YORK 
THE IRON AGE, July 23, 1959 
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REPUBLIC MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT soves time at Signode Steel Strap- REPUBLIC STEEL PALLET RACKS sove space, simplify 
ing Company, Glenview, Illinois. At Signode, Republic Stacking Boxes are palletizing, stacking of bulky, uneven, odd-lot, and 
filled with finished parts, stacked high for production assembly or shipment. fragile materials. Tubular steel supports adjust 
Stacking does not damage the boxes. Heavy-duty stacking brackets and every six inches to handle material to any height. 
corrugated box construction deliver long, efficient service at low per-yeor Two-way entry permits loading and unloading 
cost. Send for information. from either side. Write today. 
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Republic METAL LUMBER® is the an- 
swer to erecting fast, economical, 
framing assemblies. It is as easy to use 
is common lumber. Yet, stronger... 
because it is heavy gage steel. 

METAL LUMBER is engineered with 
. scientifically designed pattern of slots 
irranged on %4” centers. Even compli- 
ated framing problems are easy 
»ecause this unique system of short 
ongitudinal and transverse slots makes 
»ossible anunlimited number of straight 
ind angular assembly combinations. 

METAL LUMBER is ideal for erect- 
ng storage racks, work benches, cat- 
valks, ramps, ladders, and other 
raming assemblies tailored to your 
articular needs. 

METAL LUMBER is fabricated at 
tepublic’s Berger Division. Made of 


ify STACK AND STORE 14 TONS IN 36-INCH SPACE WITH REPUBLIC BAR RACK. Here is the ideal solution 
nd in a practical, economical way to stack and store bars, pipes, rods, any elongated stock. Load and 
ust unload from either side. Engineered and designed for shop convenience. Arms are adjustable on 
ht. 2-inch centers. Each arm supports full ton of bar or pipe type material. Republic’s Bar Rack Double- 
ng Face Starting Unit is 78” high, 36” wide, and 33” deep at the base. Send coupon, 
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Republic METAL LUMBER 


..»imagineering” in steel framing assemblies 


heavy gage steel for maximum strength 
and rigidity. Bonderized after fabrica- 
tion. Finished in gray baked-on enamel. 
Available in packages of convenient 
lengths, and in two heavy gages. De- 
livered complete with bolts and nuts 
for assembly. 

METAL LUMBER is never obsolete. 
Its cut-and-join simplicity makes quick 
assembly possible with unskilled labor. 
When one setup is no longer needed, 
it can be torn down and converted 
into a new and useful unit. No scrap 
loss—even the smallest piece can be 
used as a cleat or splice. 

Republic METAL LUMBER provides 
complete flexibility for your “imagi- 
neering.” Simply plan, cut, and 
assemble. An attractive 20-page bro- 
chure tells you how. 


CALL YOUR REPUBLIC REPRESENTATIVE, OR WRITE... 
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ELECTRONIC TESTING 


by In this exciting, relatively recent field of nondestructive 
testing, new uses and applications are being 
d d { discovered and developed continuously. 
e y curren $ As exclusive licensee in the U. S. for Dr. F. Foerster, 
Magnaflux Corporation offers what is probably the 


and widest range of eddy current testing instruments 
available in this country. 


Mm agnetic fields They are sold under the name 
MAGNATEST 


Listed below are only a few of these instruments. 

You may like additional information or facts for 
exploration, together with some knowledge of their 
present uses. Write for data sheets on any of the 
Magnatest instruments mentioned. Also, we have 
numerous technical translations on eddy current work 
that we can supply to you. Tell us briefly your possible 
application—or ask to have a Magnaflux Engineer 
discuss it with you. 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 

7302 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
New York 36 © Pittsburgh 36 ¢ Cleveland 15 
Detroit 11 © Dallas 35 @ Los Angeles 22 


MAGNATEST ED-500 


Crack Detector and Sorting Unit 
A pr one da a eddy 


THE HALLMARK OF / 
IN NONDESTRUCTIVE TEST SYSTEMS 


eeeeeee nan” * eeeveveeve er eee ee 


macnarest ~ — 
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MAGNATEST FM- 100—Conductivity Meter 

Measures e al conductivity in absolute 
units by le h tector probe. Has 
almost co 


MAGNATEST FM-201 


Magnetic Field Meter 

A precision magnetic field meter for making 
extremely accurate and sensitive measure- 
ments of DC magnetic fields. Used for many 
geophysical applications, in magnetic investi- 
gations and testing of magnetic metals. 


MAGNATEST FW-400 


Rod, Tube and Wire Testing Units 

For testing nonmagnetic rod, tube and wire, 
Detects laps, seams, inclusions, voids, con- 
centrated porosity, embrittled areas, ‘'sliv- 
ers’’ at mill speeds. Oscilloscope indicates 
presence of defects. Adjustable for pre-deter- 
mined requirements, automatic marking or 
rejection. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeee 
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MAGNAFLUX — Your ‘’House of 
Answers” for Nondestructive Testing 
Problems. 
At your service is the most complete 
variety -of highly developed nonde- 
structive testing systems, and indus- 
trial knowledge of nondestructive 
testing. It includes: 
MAGNAFLUX-MAGNAGLO to test 
magnetic metal parts. 
ZYGLO for nonmagnetic materials, 
locates cracks and pores. 
SONIZON Ultrasonic Testing of thick- 
ness, laminar defects. 
STRESSCOAT to find and measure high 
MAGNATEST FS-300 stress areas. 
Magnetic Sorting Instrument PARTEK to test unfired ceramics and 
Detects changes in alloy composition, heat powder metal parts. 
treat conditions...depth of case... carbon STATIFLUX for locating defects in 
content... tensile strength and cold working glass, porcelain, and non-metal coat- 
Also detects and measures change in mass and ings. . 
dimension. For use on magnetic metals. Fully FULL INFORMATION OR 


automatic, if desired. CONSULTATION AT YOUR REQUEST 


MAGNATEST FM-500—Elastomat 

Provides a convenient means for rapid, ac- 
curate measurements of the moduli (elasticity 
and shear) and damping factor of mate- 
rials. Torsional as well as longitudinal and 
flexural moduli can be evaluated. Rapid 
measurements may be made on practically 
any solid material. 
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FREE LITERATURE 


Continued 


These publications describe 


money-saving equipment and 


services ... they are free with 
no obligation ... just circle the 


number and mail the postcard. 


Leaded Tubing 


A data memorandum describes 
leaded C-1020 carbon-steel tubing, 
vhich retains virtually the same 
physical and mechanical properties 
nd yet has machinability increased 
up to 90 pet, cutting speeds up to 
25 pet, and feeds up to 80 pet. 
lool life increases and finish is im- 
proved. It can be heat-treated and 
forged without hazard from the lead 
content. It is available in seamless 
form from 0.012- to 1%-in. OD. 
Superior Tube Co.) 


For free copy circle No. 16 on postcard 


Titanium Preducts 


A twelve-page technical bulletin 
outlines facilities for custom-work- 
ing titanium, reviews its advantages 
and properties, and catalogs a line 
of titanium fasteners and special 
products. (Standard Pressed Steel 
Co.) 


For free copy circle No. 17 on postcard 


Spiroid Gears 


“Lower Cost Design Begins with 
Spiroid Gears” is a comprehensive 
36-page engineering manual illus- 
trating the principle and application 
of Spiroid gears, a skew-axis gear- 
ing system for medium- to high-re- 
duction ratios. (Spiroid Div., Illinois 
Tool Works) 


For free copy circle No. 18 on postcard 


TIG Arc Welders 


A line of tungsten-inert-gas arc- 
welding machines is described in a 
bulletin. Usable for all manual arc- 
welding applications, they include 
de manual electrode, ac manual 
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electrode, dc inert gas, and ac imert 
gas types. (The Lincoln Electric 
Co.) 

For free copy circle No. 19 on postcard 


Industrial Gases 

A 32-page booklet thoroughly 
covers the production and commer- 
cial applications of all currently 
available industrial gases. A line of 
systems for either gaseous or liquid 
delivery and storage is outlined. 


(Air Reduction Co., Inc.) 
For free copy circle No. 20 on postcard 


Lightweight Structurals | 


Ideas that promote fast, economi- 
cal building construction through 
the use of lightweight steel struc- 
turals are highlighted in a 16-page 
booklet. Specifications for a line of 
such components are _ included. 
(Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.) 


For free copy circle No. 21 on postcard 


Plant Description 

A new plant and facilities at 
Coshocton, Ohio, for cold finishing 
of stainless-steel strip are covered 
in an eight-page color brochure. 
This plant supplements facilities at 
Bridgeville, Pa. (Universal-Cyclops 
Steel Corp.) 


For free copy circle No. 22 on postcard 


immersion Heater 
Guide 


A two-page bulletin is a guide 
to selection from a line of immer- 
sion heaters for water, alkaline, or 
plating-bath heating. Choice of 
thermostats and temperature con- 
trols is covered, and a _ wiring 
diagram for thermostat and mag- 
netic switch controls is included. 


(General Electric Co.) 
For free copy circle No. 23 on postcard 


Swivel-Plate Casters 


A line of medium-duty swivel- 
plate casters is illustrated and de- 


scribed in a bulletin. They have |; 


double ball bearings and are de- 
signed for equipment carrying loads 
up to 2000 lb. They come in sizes 
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FREE LITERATURE 


of 5, 6, and 8 in., in a variety of 
treads. (Faultless Caster Corp.) 
For free copy circle No. 24 on postcard 


2000-Ib Fork Truck 

A 2000-lb-capacity electric-pow- 
ered forklift truck is illustrated and 
described in a four-page bulletin. 
(The Elwell-Parker Electric Co.) 


For free copy circle No. 25 on postcard 


Eyelets, Machines 


A complete line of eyelets and 
eyeleting machines is illustrated and 
described in a 48-page catalog. Full 
specifications given. (United 
Shoe Machinery Corp.) 

For free copy circle No. 26 on postcard 


are 


Dry Bushings 

A supplement has been issued to 
a bulletin on dry bushings and 
thrust washers made of a dry-bear- 
ing material. It includes new in- 
formation on these components and 
dimensions, alternate installation 
tolerances, and instructions for fit- 
ting both. (The United States Gas- 
ket Co.) 


For free copy circle No. 27 on postcand 


Sheet-Metal Tools 


A 48-page catalog illustrates ma- 
chines and hand tools for cutting 
and shearing sheet metal, and other 
fabricating operations, such as form- 
ing, grooving, crimping, and slitting. 
(The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.) 


For free copy circle No. 28 on postcard 


Pressure Sensors 


Two models of in-line-mounted 
flow-rate transmitters, for low-flow 
metering of either liquids or gases, 
are described in a brochure. They 
are actuated by differential pressure. 
(Fischer & Porter Co.) 


For free copy circle No. 29 on postcard 


Control Board 

Benefits accruing from use of a 
peg -and-tape production control 
board are illustrated in a colorful 


brochure demonstrating its use at 
Redstone Arsenal. (Wassell Organi- 


zation, Inc.) 
For free copy circle No. 30 on postcard 


Brass Nuts 

Engineering specifications on a 
complete line of all types of preci- 
sion brass nuts are presented in a 
brochure. (Cornell Mfg. Co., Inc.) 


For free copy circle No. 81 on postcard 


Nuclear Instruments 

A 50-page catalog presents a 
series of nuclear instruments for 
use in all phases of nuclear study, 
including detectors, counting and 
radiation-analysis equipment, sam- 
ple changing equipment, and all the 
necessary adjuncts for personnel 
protection, monitoring, and han- 
dling. Some of this equipment 
could be of use to industrial users 


of isotopes, also. (Tracerlab, Inc.) 
For free copy circle No. 32 on postcard 


Inert Gas Generators 


A line of packaged inert atmos- 
phere generators for various indus- 
trial uses is described in a bulletin. 
(Gas Atmospheres, Inc.) 

For free copy circle No. 33 on postcard 


Protective Coatings 


A brochure covers the applica- 
tions and economics of spray-on, 
strip-off protective coating. It can 
also be used as a masking com- 
pound for painting and for various 
treating operations. (Spraylat Corp.) 

For free copy circle No. 34 on postcard 


Printed-Circuit Drill 


A new automatic circuit drilling 
machine operates from a master 
template to drill printed circuit 
boards of the most complex patterns 
at the rate of 60 or more per min- 
ute. A woodpeckering action is 
available for drilling through stacks 
of boards. An automatic clamping 
device is integrated with the drill 
cycle. Length of stroke is 2 in., and 
drill capacity is #60 through % 
in. (The Dumore Co.) 


For free copy circle No. 35 on postcard 
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How Co 
DENISON 4 _DENISON 
MCOLT/ PRES 
MULTIPRESS 
cuts costs of 
FORMING 


DENISON 
MULTIPRESS 


flares and sizes 
16,000 pen tips a day 


for SCRIPTO 


57 parts-a-minute-16,000 aday—that’s 
the production turned out on the two-ton 
Denison Multipress at Scripto, Inc., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


The job—to flare and size the inside and 
outside of ballpoint pen tips. 


How it’s done — parts are loaded on 

automatic indexing table mandrels. As 

the mandrel indexes beneath the rar, the 

ram decends, hydraulically, to a preset Simplifies semi-automatic oper- 

pressure to form the metal over a form. ation at Scripto, Inc. Denison two- 

Regardl f ps ony he r ton Model" A" Multipress uses 8-sta- 
egarc ess O part-size variation, the ram tion, dial feed table to hold parts at 

will not return until the preset pressure cycle time of 57-per-minute. 


is reached. 


Finished parts are ejected by air at the unloading station, so the 
operator has only to load parts. 


The result— quality is duplicated on every part, so scrap is nil. 


High-speed, quality production like this can be duplicated in your Production tooling for flaring 
plant —and with savings, too, Call your Denison representative in and sizing of ballpoint pen tips. 


‘ 1 Controlled, hydraulic ram pres- 
to show you how! sure keeps size uniform through- 


out the day. 


DENISON ENGINEERING DIVISION 


Denison, Denison HydrOlLics, and Multipress are 
American Brake Shoe Co. costlaricakancidiciae ak tees aces faa eee 
1242 Dublin Road « Columbus 16, Ohio 


Denison Stocking Branch Offices: CHICAGO + DETROIT DE | ISON 
LOS ANGELES + HOUSTON + ATLANTA + NEWARK «+ CLEVELAND 
drnOllica 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES + PUMPS + MOTORS + CONTROLS 
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FORGING QUALITY HOT ROLLED BARS 


Reduction of the steel billet to desired bar 
size is performed in a multi-pass operation, 
carefully programmed to achieve optimum 


bar quality. Instrumented furnaces at the 
J&L Pittsburgh Works bar mill provide ac- 
curate control of steel billet temperature. 
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Hot flame scarfer removes surface imperfec- 3” x 3” steel billets emerge from the billet mill Forging quality hot rolled bars leave the 
tions from the bloom to assure top quality steel to this cooling bed where they are tested by J&L bar mill on this runout table. They are 
billets, basic raw material for the bar mill. metallurgists for product uniformity. inspected for accuracy of section. 


Refrigerator cam shaft, forged from a 57/64” Automobile transmission part, forged from a Automobile steering knuckle support is 
coarse grained C-1117 square, has a perfect 2%” round, has exact balance of properties that forged from 1-15/16” J&L round. AISI 
balance of properties for long, hard usage. helps reduce production cost. AIS! Grade 4027. Grade 1340. 


J&L Forging Quality Hot Rolled Bars are carefully detailed for precise balance of chemistry 
and physical properties to meet your special requirements. As an integrated producer, J&L 
combines control of raw materials with the special facilities and successful production experience 
that are necessary to provide exactly the right forging quality steel for any application. A field staff 
of J&L metallurgical consultants will work with you to determine the steel which will best serve 
your particular requirements for forging, machining and end product use. The consultant then 
works directly with the J&L mill to obtain a forging steel that is tailor-made for your operation. 
Simply call your local J&L district office for a preliminary discussion, or you may write directly 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 3 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
SINTER MACHINE 


96 


For 


Sinter machine width: 13’ 2” 
Sinter machine length: 184’ 
Sinter machine area: 2419 sq. ft. 
Engineering constructor —Dravo Corporation 


co BR PO RAT 


PITTSBURGH 22, 


: Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, at Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 


DRAVC 





PA. 
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New Equipment and Machinery 


Hydraulic Scrap Shear Replaces Cutting Torch 


A 600-ton hydraulic scrap shear, 
with a compression-type charging 
chamber to facilitate loading, han- 
dies a wide variety of materials, in- 
cluding the heavy and difficult work 
usually prepared with cutting 
torches. Railroad-car siding, bol- 
sters, heavy structural and bar 


scrap, including heavy rail, are all 
grist for the mill. Shearing capacity 
is 5¥%-in. round or 1%4-in. mild 
steel plate, 5 ft wide, and output 
will exceed 100 tons per day at 4 
to 6 cuts per minute. (Harris Foun- 
dry & Machine Co.) 


For more data circle No. 36 on posctard, p. 91 


Close Temperature Control for Heat-Treating 


A general-purpose furnace pro- 
vides close temperature control for 
a wide range of industrial heat- 
treating applications. It can reach 
any temperature to 1250°F maxi- 
mum, up or down, in minutes, and 
maintains temperature uniformity 
with +5°F during treatment. Pro- 


portional heat control handles 
power, and a time proportioning 
controller protects against over-tem- 
perature. Easy to operate, it comes 
with different depths and different 
work-basket sizes. (C. I. Hayes. 
Inc.) 


For more data circle No. 37 on postcard, p. 91 


Balances Grinding Wheels Without Removal 


A portable precision balancer of- 
fers fast, accurate balancing of 
wheels without removal from the 
grinder, making possible great sav- 
ings in grinding operations by re- 
ducing rejects from bad wheels and 
cutting downtime. It is designed to 
do the job in less than 30 minutes. 


Once the hub and wheel are in posi- 
tion, a set of three adjustable 
weights inserted in the hub are used 
to balance the wheel. Two balance 
screws on each weight permit in- 
finite micrometer adjustment of the 
weight, and high accuracy is ob- 
tained. (Aero Supply Mfg. Co. Inc.) 


For more data circle No. 38 on postcard, p. 91 


Head Operates With From 2 to 11 Spindles 


Another model in a line of uni- 
versal-ball-joint adjustable-spindle 
drilling and tapping heads, this can 
be operated with from 2 to 11 spin- 
dles, to convert any single-spindle 
drill press into a high-production 
multi-hole operation. It will either 
drill or tap, using interchangeable 
face plates. It has a capacity up to 
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5/16 in. in steel and, through the 
flexibility of the universal joints, 
can be set to any hole pattern within 
a working area of 6 x 12 in. It 
features one-shot lubrication and a 
capacity for top speed in either 
direction without vibration, regard- 
less of spindle arrangement. (Ettco 
Tool & Machine Co., Inc.) 


For more data circle No. 39 on postcard, p. 91 
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Now the nation’s 
third largest 
steel plate producer 





The men who guide Lukens purchasing activities are, left to right, Edmund Pfeifer, Director of Purchases 
E. Clair Book, Purchasing Consultant; and Albert W. Gudal, Purchasing Agent. 


LUKENS SALUTES ITS PURCHASING MEN 


Our customers can now look forward to 


... for their important contribution to the 
company’s growth. Purchasing is one of 
modern management’s most valued skills. 
Lukens knows this well, for it has aided our 
progress consistently in recent years—espe- 
cially during our “Phase A” expansion pro- 
gram which raised us to third position among 
steel plate producers. Lukens’ experienced 
purchasing team worked closely with con- 
tractors to achieve on-time completion of 
this project, and is now geared to more 


critical procurement demands than ever. 





a growing supply of carbon and alloy steel 
plate, plate shapes, heads, weldments . . . 
Lukens “T-1? “Nine Nickel” and clad 
steels. In addition to greater capacity, the 
new facilities will provide even better steel 
plate quality. 

Careful, competent purchasing was essen- 
tial tothe realization of “Phase A” objectives: 
new capacity and quality levels to meet the grow- 
ing demands of our plate fabricating customers. 


Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa. 


NEW CAPACITY ~ NEW QUALITY 





’ 


a 


SERVING INDUSTRY WITH A WIDE RANGE OF SPECIALTY CARBON, ALLOY, ARMOR AND CLAD STEEL PLATE ¢ HEADS e PLATE SHAPES e PLATE-MATE WELDING ELECTRODES AND WIRE 
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The Iron Age Summary 


Steel Users Built Big Stocks 


It's estimated that steel inven- 
tories are at 23-24 million tons 
—100 days over-all. 


But stocks are not in balance 
and not evenly distributed. So 
effect will be felt fairly soon. 


® Steel users did a better job of 
building inventories than earlier 
predictions had indicated. A recent 
check: shows that users went into 
the strike with inventories of 23 to 
24 million tons—two to three mil- 
lion tons higher than estimates of 
several months ago. Metalworking 
plants added close to 10 million 
tons to stocks in the first half. 

But this huge over-all inventory 
does not mean that steel users could 
weather a 100-day strike. Far from 
it. These inventories are not in 
balance, and they are not evenly 
distributed. Some users have more 
than 100 days’ over-all supply, 
others less. But few, if any, have 
perfect balance in terms of prod- 
ucts, grades, gages, and sizes. 


Strike’s Impact—As a result, a 


few steel users would begin to feel 
the pinch in less than a month. And 
the impact would grow with each 
succeeding week. After six weeks, 
the effect on the economy would 
verge on the serious. 

Another cause for worry: If the 
strike lasts any length of time—and 
there is a good chance that it will 
—many plants will need every ‘bit 
of cushion they have. The cus- 
tomer who is not already on order 
books will have to wait as long as 
two months after the startup for 
flat-rolled products — sheet and 
strip. 





Bright Spot—One bright spot in 
the picture is the fact that mills 
representing more than 15 pct of 
the industry’s capacity will continue 
to operate during all or part of the 
strike period (see page 100). There 
are more than 70 such plants—amills 
whose contracts have not yet ex- 
pired, or who have been granted 
an extension, or who are not under 
contract with the United Steel- 
workers. These mills account for 


Steel Output, Operating Rates 


‘ This Last 
Production Week Week 


(Net tons, 000 omitted) 382 1,089 


Ingot Index 


MARKETS AND PRICES 





about 23 million of the industry’s 
147.6 million-ton annual capacity. 

Many steel users also are turn- 
ing to steel service centers (ware- 
houses) for help. The service cen- 
ters went into the strike with rec- 
ord inventory of 3.7 million tons, 
according to the American Steel 
Warehouse Assn. However, some 
of these warehouses, those affiliated 
with struck mills and represented 
by the steel union, have also been 
struck. 


Settlement Outlook — As __ for 
prospects for settlement, it looks 
like a long strike barring positive 
action by President 
(see page 102). The Administration 


Eisenhower 


would like to avoid any knocking 
of heads unless the strike lasts long 
imperil the 
welfare. Should that happen, it can 


enough to national 
invoke the emergency provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act to get the men 
back to work during an 80-day 
“cooling off” period while a fact- 
finding board studies the issues. 


Prices At a Glance 



































(1947-1949— 100) 23.8 67.8 
Operating Rates 

Chicago 5.0 36.0* 

Pittsburgh 4.0 22.0* 

Philadelphia 15.0 41.0* 

Valley 10.0 30.0* 

West 0.0 32.0* 

Cleveland 0.0 24.0* 

Detroit 24.0 33.0* 

Buffalo 00.0 105.0 

South Ohio River 77.0 83.0* 

South 11.0 81.5 

Upper Ohio River 52.0 63.0* 

St. Louis 82.0 90.0* 

Aggregate 13.5 38.5 





IRE *Revised 
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Month Year This Week Month Year 
Ago Ago Week Ago Ago Ago 
2,491 1,546 (Cents per lb unless otherwise noted) 
155.1 96.2 Composite price 
Finished Steel base 6.196 6.196 6.196 5.967 
Pig Iron (gross ton) $66.41 $66.41 $66.41 $66.49 
93.0 64.0 Scrap No. | hvy 
82.0 49.0 (Gross ton) $39.50 $39.17 $38.17 $38.17 
— 2 No. 2 bundles $27.00 $27.00 $25.50 $27.17 
93.0 63.0 
91.0 50.0 Nonferrous 
<< ae Aluminum ingot 26.80 26.80 26.80 26.10 
91.0 38.0 Copper, electrolytic 30.00 30.00* 31.50 26.50 
92.0 75.0 Lead, St. Louis 11.80 11.80 11.80 10.80 
88.0 90.0 Magnesium 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
89.0 36.0 Nickel, electrolytic 74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 
88.0 857.3 Tin, Straits, N. Y. 102.00 102.25 103.50 95.125 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.00 





PURCHASING 





Where Mills Are Still Producing | 


Here are the mills still in pro- 
despite the 
steel strike. 


duction national 


# Some 70 steel plants represent- 
ing more than 15 pct of the indus- 


despite the strike called by the 
United Steelworkers. These plants 
produce about 23 million ingot tons 
a year. 

These mills have escaped the 
strike, in some cases perhaps only 


sons: (1) Contracts have not yet ex- 
pired, (2) contracts have been ex- 
tended, or (3) the plants are not 
under contract with the USW. 
Here is The IRON AGE com- 
pilation of these companies, by lo- 

















try capacity are still operating temporarily, for either of three rea- — cation, capacity, and contract status: 
Ingot Contract Ingot Contract 
Capacity Expira- Capacity Expira- 
Company Location tons tion Company Location tons tion 
ALABAMA PENNSYLVANIA 
Kilby Stee! Co Anniston 34,020 Alco Products, Inc. Latrobe 1C8 ,650 , 
Porter, H. K., Co., Inc Armco Steel Corp. Butler 557 ,000 . 

Connors Stee! Div. Birmingham 115,000 9 1 59 Babcock & Wilcox Co. Beaver Falls 229,450 E 

Southern Electric Steel Co. Birmingham 66,000 8 31 59 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
Standard Steel Works Div. Burnham 188,710 8 31 59 
ARIZONA Carpenter Steel Co. Reading 87,500 ° 
Yuba Consolidated Industries, Inc. Edgewater Steel Co. Oakmont 117,600 8 31 59 
Western Rolling Mills Div. Helena 60 , 000 Erie Forge & Stee! Corp Erie 284 ,000 8 3159 
Firth Sterling Stee! Corp. McKeesport 20,040 E 
CALIFORNIA General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Armco Steel Corp Torrance 50 000 . Byers, A. M., Co. Ambridge 20,000 7/31/59 
Southwest Stee! Rolling Mills, inc. Los Angeles 45,000 8 1 59 Harsco Corp. 
Harrisburg Stee! Co. Div. Harrisburg 100 , 750 11,15 59 
CONNECTICUT Heppenstall Co. Pittsburgh 55,550 7/31/89 
Carpenter Stee! Co. Henpenstal! Co. 
Carpenter Steel of New England, Midvale-Heppenstal! Co. Philadelphia 157,700 . 
Inc. Bridgeport 84,000 7/3159 Jessop Steel Co. Washington 35,800 E 
Latrobe Stee! Co. Latrobe 24,000 8 14 59 
FLORIDA Lukens Steel Co. Coatesville 930 C00 7/31/59 
Florida Stee! Cor; Tampa 43,000 . Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
Milton Steel Div. Milton 90,000 11 30 59 
ILLINOIS Mesta Machine Co. New Castle 66.000 
Columbia Too! Steel Co. Chicago Hgts. 6,600 . Mesta Machine Co. W. Homestead 105 ,000 < 
Finki, A., & Sons Co. Chicago 33,600 ? National Forge & Ordnance Co. irvine 25 ,000 ~ 
Granite City Steel Co Granite City 1,440,000 E Pencoyd Stee! & Forge Corp. Philadelphia 15,600 5 19 60 
International Harvester Co. Phoenix Steel Tube ard Struct. Div. Phoenixville 360,000 _ 

Wisconsin Steel Works S. Chicayo 1,200 ,000 : Phoenix Steel Plate Div. Harrisburg 486 , 760 et 
Keystone Steel and Wire Co. Peoria 475,000 ° Union Electric Steel Corp. Carnegie 25,000 7/31/59 
Laclede Steel Co. Alton 600 , 000 8 31 59 Vanadium-Alloys Stee! Co. Latrobe 12,000 . 

Vanadium-Alloys Stee! Co. 
INDIANA Colonial Steel Co. Div. Monaca 30,000 7/31/59 
Borg-Warner Corp. Vulcan-Kidd Steel Div. Aliquippa 9,600 8 15/59 

Ingersoll Stee! Div New Castle 64,000 ™ Wood, Alan, Steel Co. Ivy Rock 800 ,000 7/31/59 
Continental Stee! Corp. Kokomo 420 ,000 7,31/59 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co. Ft. Wayne 37,500 7/31/59 RHODE ISLAND 

Washburn Wire Co. Phillipsdale 93,000 10/15/59 
KENTUCKY 
Jessop Stee! Co. TENNESSEE 

Green River Steel Corp. Owensboro 183, 190 E Knoxville Iron Co. Knoxville 38,000 ’ 
MICHIGAN TEXAS 
Allegheny Ludium Stee! Corp. Ferndale 3,000 . Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

Ford Motor Co. Dearborn 1,898,600 . Cabot Shops, Inc. Pampa 16,200 , 

Cameron Iron Works, Inc. Houston 58 ,800 
Mississipor St Lone Star Sieei Co. Lone Star — 
Mississippi Stee! Corp. Flowood 45,000 (Daingerfield 800 ,000 9/7/59 
NEW YORK Texas Stee! Co. Ft. Worth 132,450 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. Lockport 21,600 8/31/59 VIRGINIA 
Wickwire Bros., Inc. Cortland 32,440 7/31/59 Newport News Shipbuilding & 

Dry Dock Co. Newport News 15,000 ° 

OHIO Roanoke Electric Steel Corp Roanoke 25 ,000 . 
American Compressed Stee! Corp. Cincinnati 21,600 7 
Armco Stee! Corp. Middletown 2,557,000 sf WASHINGTON 
Copperweld Stee! Co. Warren 660 ,000 E Isaacson Iron Works, Inc. Seattle 102,000 - 
Detroit Stee! Corp. Portsmouth 1,500 ,000 E Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Irc. Seattle 53,000 7/31/59 
Gilmore Stee! & Supply Co., Inc. 

Oregon Stee! Milts Portland 150,000 7/31/59 WEST VIRGINIA 
Republic Industrial Corp. National Steel Corp. 

Industrial Forge & Steel, Inc. Canton 84,000 8/31/59 Weirton Steel Div... ... Weirton 3,330,000 ° 
Timken Roller Bearing Co... . Canton 700 ,000 8/24/59 Porter, H. K. Co., Inc...... Huntington 110,000 4/30/60 
Universal-Cyclops Stee! Corp. E = Contract extended. 

Empire-Reeves Stee! Corp. Mansfield 500 000 8/31/59 * ="Not organized by USWA. ** = 30 days after U. S. Steel Agreement. 
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DON'T 
UE 
DOLLARS 


BULL 
aE 


SEND 
FOR THIS 
BOOKLET 

TODAY! 


10 
SAVE 
aa hile 





With rising costs and increased competition from both foreign and 
domestic sources . . . you will find this a timely review of how some 
shops are reducing machining. costs per piece by retiring certain out- 


IN TOOL LIFE moded ideas. As one plant owner did, perhaps you too will conclude 
... “A cutting edge on an indexable carbide insert that costs only a 
ia few cents is an extremely small price to pay for the efficient use of 


machines costing thousands of dollars.” 


Proof? Check actual on-the-job results shown in the table below 


Get the complete story. Send for this booklet today and ask your 
Kennametal Representative for complete information on how Kendex* 
(patented) tooling is increasing productivity on many types of ma- 
chining operations. Write KENNAMETAL INc., Dept. DP, Latrobe, Pa. 
*Trademark 


97225 


iNnDUSTRY ANDO 


> KENNAMETAL 


Typical Examples— Same Machines .. . Same Tools .. . Same Workpieces 


240-Minute 25-Minute 75-Minute 25-Minute 120- Minute 80- Minute 120-Minute 22-Minute 
Tool Life Tool Life Tool Life Tool Life Tool Life Tool Life Tool Life Tool Life 
Setup Setup Setup Setup Setup 


Machine Cost per Hour ‘ : ’ I $ 9.00 


Tool Cost per Hour . ; 7 ‘ $ .215 
Cost per 8-Hour Shift , i $73.72 
Pieces per Shift 41 hrs./pe. 
Cost per Piece 
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How Long Will the Strike Last? 


The steel walkout is shaping 
up to be long and bitter barring 
political pressure. 


But the Administration is ex- 
pected to keep hands off unless 
real emergency arises. 


# This is shaping up to be a long 
and bitter steel strike unless political 
pressure is brought to bear to effect 
a quick settlement. And that isn’t 
considered likely. 

President Eisenhower and _ his 
Administration are worried about 
the effect of the strike on (1) the 
general Federal 
budget (that is tax losses), (3) in- 


economy, (2) the 


ternational prestige, and (4) na- 


tional defense. 


Ike’s Position—At the same time, 
the Administration wants to avoid 
any knocking of heads unless the 
strike lasts long enough to imperil 
the national Should that 
happen, the Government can in- 
voke the emergency provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act to get the men 
back to work during an 80-day 
“cooling off” period while a fact- 
finding board studies the issues. 

The issues are basic, and involve 
the Administration as well as the 
mills and the United Steelworkers. 
President Eisenhower has made it 
clear he wants a non-inflationary 
settlement—that is, one that will not 


require a steel price increase. 


welfare. 





How Mills Feel—The mills are 
just as strong as the President on 
this question of inflation. They have 
offered to extend the old contract 
without change for one year. Either 
that, or they will talk about modest 
fringe and wage concessions under 
a two-year agreement if the union 
will agree to changes in local work- 
ing practices to give management 
freedom to run its plants more ef- 
ficiently. 

These are what make the issues 
involved so fundamental and thus 
diminish the chances for an early 
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settlement. The big question of man- 


agement rights is involved. So is 
inflation and the power of the union 
to wring concessions every time it 
comes to bat. The threat of foreign 
steel competition is part of the 
picture but it’s being overshadowed 


by the other issues. 


Union on the Spot—Whether it’s 
true or not, the union is acting as 
though it were fighting for its life. 
The issue of local working practices 
is a real matter (See 
page 29). It touches the working 


erass-roots 


day and conditions of every worker 
in the mills and thus every member 
of the union. If the union loses on 
this one, says USW leaders, it could 
shake the organization to its very 
foundations. Not to mention the 
political implications for the union 
hierarchy. 

The union leadership feels just 
as adamant on the question of con- 
tract improvements. It believes it 
is entitled to a 15-cent-an-hour 
package covering fringe and wage 
concessions. It justifies this on the 
basis of the profit position of the 
steel companies. It is just incidental 
that the 15 cents is about the aver- 
age gain of union members in each 
of the three years of the old con- 
tract. 





A Blind Alley—For the moment, 
at least, everybody seems to be up 
a blind alley. It’s hard to see how 
the situation can be worked out 
in such a way that each of the three 
parties to the dispute—manage- 
ment, labor, and government—can 
A lot more than steel 
prices hangs in the balance. 


save face. 


The situation seems to be made 





Other Strike News 


The Issues Run Deep—lssues in 
the strike are basic: Management 
rights, inflation, wages. P. 29 

Who’s Still Operating — A run- 


down of mills still operating despite 
the walkout. P. 100. 





NO SETTLEMENT: R. Conrad 
Cooper, steel industry chief negotia- 
tor, strides from press conference 
after contract talks with steelwork- 
ers union broke down. 


to order for the politicians. You 
can look for the Democrats to move 
into the battle in the hope of em- 
barrassing the Republican Adminis- 
tration. It’s questionable whether 
this will contribute anything worth 
while toward a settlement. 








Courting the Public—Meanwhile, 
both management and labor will 
continue their campaigns to justify 
their position with the public. 

The companies will be particu- 
larly hard put to get across an ex- 
planation of the local working prac- 
tices issue. This is a technical area 
in labor relations involving incen- 
tives, seniority, crew assignments, 
and so on. 
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Steel prices on this page are the average of various f.o.b. quotations 


of major producing areas: [l'ittsburgh, 


Youngstown. 


Price advances over previous week are printed 


declines appear in /talics. 


July 21 July 14 
yds 1yoy 
Flat-Rolled Steel: (per pound) 
Hot-rolled sheets ........ aa 5.10¢ 5.10¢ 
Cold-rolled sheets ........... 6.275 6.275 
Galvanized sheets (10 ga.) : 6.875 6.875 
Hot-rolled strip ........ a 5.10 5.10 
Cold-rolled strip ..... 7.426 7.425 
DO ssacuskawuseus'eea ater tak 5.30 5.30 
Plates, wrought iron .. 13.55 18.55 
Stainl’s C-R strip (No. $02) 52.00 52.00 
Tin and Terneplate: (per base box) 
Tinplate (1.50 Ib.) cokes $10.65 $10.65 
Tin plates, electro (0.50 Ib.).. 9.85 9.35 
Special coated mfg. ternes ... 9.90 9.90 
Bars and Shapes: (per pound) 
eS ree 5.675¢ 5.67 
Cold finished bar ..... aan 7.65 7.65 
Be EE <i densaewaacas sa 6.725 6.725 
Structural shapes ............ 5.50 5.50 
Stainless bars (No. 302) 46.75 46.75 
Wrought iron bars ........ 14.90 14.90 
Wire: (per pound) 
PE CD vancssecswisadsas 8.00¢ 8.00¢ 
Rails: (per 100 Ib.) 
OO | are . $5.75 $5.75 
RED GEE seed vee keds ae 6.725 6.725 
Semifinished Steel: (per net ton) 
Rerolling billets ..... eae $80.00 $80.00 
TO, WUE ciccccaccesess 80.00 80.00 
Forging billets ....... pias 99.50 99.50 
Alloys blooms, billets, slabs 119.00 119.00 
Wire Rods and Skelp: (per pound) 
SUD OD nnehcesadeveses ius 6.40¢ 6.40¢ 
BED “itheewscexsecueerees ; 5.05 5.05 
Finished Steel Composite: (per pound) 
OEE peer cud aecens 66a 6.196¢ 6.196¢ 


Chicago, 


Gary, Cleveland, 


in Heavy Type; 


June 23 July 22 
ly5y iyds 
5.10¢ 4.925¢ 
6.275 6.05 
6.875 6.60 
5.10 4.925 
7.425 TAs 
5.30 5.12 

13.55 13.15 

62.00 52.00 


9.35 9.00 
9.90 9.55 
5.675¢ 5 .425¢ 
7.65 7.30 
6.725 6.475 
5.50 5.275 
46.75 45.00 
14.90 14.45 
8.00¢ 7.65¢ 
$5.75 $5.525 
6.725 ( 
$80.00 $77.50 
80.00 77.50 
99.50 96.00 
119.00 114.00 
6.40¢ 6.15¢ 
5.05 4.875 
6.196¢  5.967¢ 





Finished Steel Composite 


Weighted index based on steel bars, shapes, 
plates, wire, rails, black pipe, hot and cold 
rolled sheets and strips. 


INDEX TO PRICE PAGES 


Precee At qo Giewee ......66cces 99 
Comparison of Prices .......... 103 
MEY cdc Oe ole wh /u Gd WO 0 Wee 115 
Billets, Blooms and Slabs ...... 113 
S&S OE eee ee 117 
Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws .... 118 
OS” a re 117 
ONT ful o a 'a ta aig ale esa wie are 117 
Electrical Sheets .............. 117 
MI i gic oa aodwie wen cadet. 117 
Electroplating Supplies ........ 118 
MR of od cc ba aw-een kes 122 
a eee eee 118 
Merchant Wire Products ....... 117 
re 118 
Nonferrous 
Bg re 110 
Primary Prices ....... 103-108-110 
Remelted Metals ............ 110 
EE rath ah oh aw tea a Hew cae 110 
ES dilate igo Ava Anise awe erat ia 113 
3 SS eee reer 120 
Oe Ee ee 116 
I Unis Ctr eno nchak L ane ai 115 
en eee ae 117 
I oc wisncmawedics 117 
Service Center Prices .......... 118 
ED. wa Gh FiK 4 sk xe e Kees eun 113 
EE on siia'asa/ sawp unk anecae ue 114 
NT NONE. sae area elas, aera 117 
NS a wae 9G stich: Sige varn a xk. w 120 
Og nt re 106 
Pr Gchss <thaneunn etn cane <e 113 
I Ps co anne ara aio Se heal 113 
WEEE Gadcavixsasisvacstnwees 114 
OE ea cia cian Maw suse 24 117 
er 117 
Water Pipe Index .... 2.2... 118 
MN eA cas Dk disse kik aise aoe ~s 115 
We THM: 6c ch eo ue Sate anes cae ae 
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Pig Iron Composite 


Based on averages 





COMPARISON OF PRICES 


(Effective July 21, 1959) 












July 21 July 14 June 23 July 22 
1959 1959 1959 1958 
Pig Iron: (per gross ton) 
Foundry, del’d Phila. $70.57 $70.97 
Foundry, Southern Cin’ti ‘ 73.87 73.87 
Foundry, Birmingham 62.50 E 62.50 
Foundry, Chicago ........ 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 
Basic, del’d Philadelphia . 70.07 70.07 70.07 70.47 
Basic, Valley furnace 66.00 66.00 66.00 66.00 
Malleable, Chicago .......... 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 
Malleable, Valley reece 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 
Ferromanganese, 74-76 pct Mn, 
Comte OOF TE .ccccccs eatin 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 
Pig Iron Composite: (per gross ton) 
Pig iron <a , $66.41 $66.41 $66.41 $66.49 
Scrap: (per gross ton) 
No. 1 steel, Pittsburgh $42.50 $40.50 
No. 1 steel, Phila. area 37.50 34.50 
No. 1 steel, Chicago 34.50 39.59 
No. 1 bundles, Detroit 35.50 31.50 
Low phos., Youngstown ..- 44.50 42.50 41.50 
No. 1 mach’y cast, Pittsburgh 51.50 50.50 48.50 
No. 1 mach’y cast, Phila. ... 49.50 49.50 48.50 
No. 1 mach’y cast, Chicago 59.50 59.50 58.50 48.50 
Steel Scrap Composite: (per gross ton) 
No. 1 hvy. melting scrap . $39.50 $39.17 $38.17 $38.17 
aa — 27.00 25.50 27.17 


No. 2 bundles ..... 


Coke, Connellsville: (per net ton at oven) 


Furnace coke, promp 


Foundry coke, prompt ....... 18.50 18.50 18.50 


Nonferrous Metals: (ce 


t ..$14.50-15.50 $14.50-15.50 $14.50-15.50 $15.38 
17.50-19 


nts per pound to large buyers) 





Copper, electrolytic, Conn. 30.00 30.00* 31.50 
Copper, Lake, Conn. 30.00 30.00* 31.50 
Tin, Straits, N. Y. 102.007 102.25* 103.50 
Zinc, East St. Louis 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.00 
Lead, St. Louis ........ 11.80 11.80 11.80 10.80 
Aluminum, virgin ingot . . 26.80 26.80 26.80 26.10 
Nickel, electrolytic 74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 
Magnesium, ingot baie 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Antimony, Laredo, Tex. 29.50 29.50 29.50 29.50 


+ Tentative. 


for basic iron at Valley 


furnaces and foundry iron at Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo and 


Birmingham. 


t Average. 


* Rev ised. 


Steel Scrap Composites 

Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap 
and No. 2 bundles delivered to consumers at 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Chicago. 





HONEYCOMB METALS 
IN STOCK 


ready to ship within two weeks. The Sendzimir Mill material you 
want exactly as you want it, when you want it. Gauges stocked are: 


0015 .002 005 .010 


in the following types of steel: T310, T321, 7347, T410, 17-7 P.H. 
Condition A (hydrogen annealed). AM350, A286, 19-9 DX, 


Inconel, Inconel X, and L605. Other gauges rolled to order 
within four weeks. Slit as narrow as .032 (1/32") wide. 








SINCE 1924 


lWhrich 


“the biggest little mill in the country’! 









APS 
STAINLESS STEEL 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
Phone: COlony 9-7771 
TWX Wallingford, Conn. 277 


















































IRON AND STEEL SCRAP MARKETS 


Post-Strike Outlook 
Keeps Prices Firm 


Dealers anticipate heavy mill 
demand for scrap once the strike 
is over. 


The market is strong even 
though there is little activity 
now. 


# The first full week of the steel 
strike finds scrap prices strong and 
dealer optimism running high. But 
the degree of optimism varies from 
one district to another. 

In the volatile Chicago market, 
it is higher than anywhere else. To 
dealers there, the strike is a rain- 
bow and at the end of it is a potful 
of orders that will keep them busy 
well into the fourth quarter. Out- 
of-district sales and some laying 
down of material has given rise to 
speculative buying. In spite of the 
steel strike, prices of most open- 
hearth grades rose $1 there this 
week. 

In Philadelphia, as in most other 
port districts, a steady flow of ex- 
port orders is draining good scrap, 
indicating that prices will remain at 
least steady for the next month or 
more. When the strike is settled 
and the mills again begin buying, 
there will be no surplus of scrap in 
these districts. 

At Pittsburgh, optimism is some- 
what tempered but dealers there ap- 
pear determined to hold the price 
line for the duration of the strike. 
The situation is similar in Cleve- 
land and Detroit. 

Based on the $1 increase in Chi- 
cago, The IRON AGE No. | heavy 
melting Composite Price rose 33¢ 
to $39.50. 


Pittsburgh—The market here is 
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closed. In the early days of the 
shutdown, strikebound mills showed 
little interest in laying down mate- 
rial or in placing orders for delivery 
after the startup. Dealers are taking 
in scrap but not eagerly. Feeling is 
that dealers will hold the price line 
during the strike in anticipation of 
heavy demand and strong prices 
after the settlement. 


Chicago — A small but steady 
movement of scrap continues. Spec- 
ulative buying, purchases by out-of- 
area mills, and some laying down of 
scrap combined to force prices of 
openhearth scrap up $1. Dealers 
continue to sit tight on yard stocks 
and show little inclination to sell. 
Prices give every indication of re- 
peating the slow rise of past strike 
periods as dealers and scrap pro- 
ducers continue to hold out for 
stronger prices. 


Philadelphia — Export is the 
major activity here. Even though a 
three-week dock strike is as yet un- 
settled, brokers are accepting de- 
livery at the piers. The moment the 
strike is over, three ships will start 
loading. In the domestic market, 
cupola cast was sold at quoted 
prices. Scrap is becoming scarcer. 
Prices are unchanged but strong. 


New York — Openhearth scrap 
prices moved up $2 on the basis of 
strong export orders. Domestic 
shipments have slowed almost to a 
halt. Turnings prices are weaken- 
ing, but cast grades are holding up 
well. 


Detroit—Volume of scrap mov- 
ing into yards is low. Little distress 
scrap is available so dealers are re- 
luctant to sell below current prices. 


Tone of the market will be defi- 
nitely established when. the trade 
commits itself for the next month’s 
industrial lists. 


Cleveland — Shipment of scrap 
into district mills stopped with the 
strike. Industrial and railroad scrap 
for one mill is being diverted into 
yards. In the Valley, mills con- 
tinue to take scrap at prices un- 
changed from earlier in the month. 
There are no price changes. 


St. Louis—A feeling of uncer- 
tainty exists in the market despite 
the fact that two mills are operating 
temporarily. Most railroad items 
are up $1 and cupola cast is up $2. 
Higher prices, it is feared, might at- 
tract scrap from the Chicago dis- 
trict. 


Birmingham — Despite the steel 
strike, scrap prices are strong. An 
Atlanta mill, granted an extra two- 
weeks extension, bought No. 2 
heavy melting at $4 above its last 
price. An electric furnace mill 
bought at current prices. Dealers 
seem willing to sell at present levels. 
The cast market is firm. 


Cincinnati — Prices are holding 
firm as shipments continue on a 
reduced basis. Brokers are reported 
covered on old orders. New busi- 
ness is not expected for a week or 
more. Dealers are in a firm posi- 
tion to ride out the strike period. 


Buffalo — There have been no 
sales in the past week and prices are 
unchanged. Mills are not taking 
shipment. Dealers have settled 
down to wait out the strike. 


Boston—Prices of primary open- 
hearth grades are up $1 on the 
strength of export buying. Mixed 
cupola cast is up $1. 


West Coast— Prices are un- 
changed. The only scrap moving 
is for export. It’s still too early to 
tell the effect the steel strike will 
have on the market. 


Houston — Prices are holding 
steady on mill grades. Export is 
fairly active. A nominal amount of 
scrap is moving to foundries. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., shows, according to Mr. John Walker, Shop Foreman, 


This saving is accredited to the fol- 


lowing built-in features of Cut 
Master, Model 75: 


§ Greater rigidity and solid construc- 
» tion — allows heavier cuts. 


Greater accuracy with accurate fin- 
ishes — reduces spoilage. 
Simultaneous cutting with turret 
and side head — reduces machining 
time. 

Ease of operation with Pendant Con- 
trol— reduces operator fatigue. 
Low maintenance cost — less down 
time. 


} One shot lubrication system — as- 


sures adequate oil to all parts’ of 


the machine. 


SURRY UD 


THE BULLARD COMPANY BRIDGEPORT 9, CONN. 
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it Pays To Replace 


An analysis of cost records at Philadelphia Gear Corporation, 





























“A savings of up to 30% in overall production over 
our older 42" Bullard V.T.L. with our 
46" Cut Master V.T.L., Model 75.” 


on 
ee — =m ee 


4,000 pound Drum for gate hoist which is bored, faced and turned on 46” Bullard Cut Master V.T.L., Model 75. 
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SCRAP PRICES |; 


Pittsburgh 


l hvy. melting 
2 hvy. melting 4 
1 dealer bundles 44.00 
i +s 
’ 


Thee 








l hvy. melting $35.00 
y. melting 33.00 
ealer bundles 35.00 
actory bundles $0.00 
bundles 24.00 


N 

N 

N 2 

N 1 busheling 
\I 

Mi 


j 
i 


t 
y 


oo 
hine shop turn 1 
xed bor. and turn 1 
yveling turnings 1% 
Cast iron borings 1! 
wow phos. forge 
phos. punch’gs plate 
in. and heavier 47.00 
! 2 ft and under. 45.00 
t hvy. melting 40.00 
ils, random lgth 
Talis 2 - ooo 
and under 59.00 
splice bars 1.00 
car axles 69.00 
couplers and knuckles 49.00 
N 1 machinery cast 54 00 
Cupola cast p cs Bee 
wheels > 44.00 
le . 60.00 


00 
00 
4.00 
00 


corps . 50.00 











late ... 50.00 
wheels ... 49.00 


steel Cal 











Stainless 
18-S bundles and solids.210.00 
18-S turnings ; 110.00 
430 bundles and solids. .115.00 
430 turnings .. - ‘ 55.00 
° : 

Philadelphia Area 

No. 1 hvy. melting . $39.00 

No. 2 hvy. melting .. 34.00 

No. 1 dealer bundles 40.00 

No. 2 bundles . 26.00 

Ni ca I ing 40.00 

Machir hop turn . 19.00 

Mixed bor. short turn . 19.00 

Cast ror bor 19.00 

Shoveling turnings : << Boe 

Clean cast. chem. borings. 27.00 

Low phos. 5 ft and under. 41.00 

Low phos. 2 ft punch’gs 43.00 

Elec. furnace bundles 41.00 

Heavy turnings 33.00 

RR specialties 44.00 

Rails 18 in. and under 59.00 

Cupola cast ; 40.00 

Heavy breakable cast 42.00 

Cast iron car wheels 45.00 

Malleable . cecace ae 

No. 1 machinery cast 49.00 

Cincinnati 

Brokers buying prices per gross 

No. 1 hvy. melting : . $35.50 

No. 2 hvy. melting 30.50 

No. 1 dealer bundles 50 

No. 2 bundles . 25.00 

Machine shop turn 19.00 

Shoveling turnings 21.00 

Cast iron borings i . 20.00 

Low phos. 18 in. and under 44.00 

Rails, random length 47.00 

Rails, 18 in. and under . 55.00 

No. 1 cupola cast. ....... 46.00 

Hvy. breakable cast. ..... 42.00 

Drop broken cast. ....... 52.00 

Youngstown 

No. 1 hvy. melting 7? 

No. 2 hvy. melting . ‘ 29.50 

No. 1 dealer bundles ..... 43.00 

No. 2 bundles ........ . 28.50 

Machine shop turn .... 18.50 

Shoveling turnings .. . 23.50 


Low phos. plate 
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lron and Steel Scrap 


Going prices of iron and steel scrap as 
obtained in the trade by THE IRON AGE 


based on representative 
prices are per gross ton 
consumer unless otherwise 


tonnages. 


All 


delivered to 


noted 





Cleveland 

No. 1 hvy. melting 
No. 2 hvy. melting 

Ni 1 dealer bundles 
No. 1 factory bundles 


No. 2 bundles 


No. 1 busheling 

Machine shop tur 

Mixed bor. and turn 

Shoveling turnings 

Cast iron borings stag 

Cut structural & vee s, 2 
ft & under 

Drop forge fiz ishings : 

Low phos. punch’gs plate 

Foundry steel, 2 ft & under 

No. 1 RR hvy. melting 

Rails 2 ft and under 

Rails 18 in. and under 

Steel axle turnings 

Railroad cast ; 

No. 1 machinery cast 

Stove plate 


Malleable 
Stainless 
18-8 bundles 
18-8 turnings 
430 bundles 


Cuffalo 


No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 1 


hvy. melting 
hvy. melting 
busheling . 
No. 1 dealer bundles 
No. 2 bundles 
Machine shop turn 
Mixed bor. and turn 
Shoveling turnings 
Cast iron borings 
Low phos. plate . 
Structurals and plate, 
2 ft and under 


Scrap rails, random lIgth 
Rails 2 ft and under 
No. 1 machinery cast 


No. 1 cupola cast 
St. Louis 

No. 1 hvy. melting 
No. 2 hvy. melting 
No. 1 dealer bundles 
No. 2 bundles 


Machine 
Shoveling 
Cast iron borings 

No. 1 RR hvy. melting 
Rails, random lengths 
Rails, 18 in. and under 
Angles and splice bars 
RR specialties 
Cupola cast. . 
Heavy breakable 
Cast iron brake 
Stove plate 
Cast iron car wheels 
Rerolling rails 
Unstripped motor 


shop turn. 
turnings 


cast 
shoes 


blocks. . 


Birmingham 


No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 
No. 


hvy. melting 
hvy. melting 
dealer bundles 
special bundles 

No. rere 
No. 1 busheling 
Machine shop turn. 
Shoveling turnings 
Cast iron borings 
Electric furnace 
Elec. 
Bar corps and plate 
Structural and plate, 2 ft. 
No. 1 RR hvy. melting 
Serap rails, random lgth... 
Rails, 18 in. and under 


toeet 


bundles. . 


Angles and splice bars 
Rerolling rails ........... 
No. 1 cupola cast. 

oe) eer 
Cast iron car wheels ..... 
Unstripped motor blocks.. 








furnace, 3 ft & under 


D0 
VU 
39.50 
45.00 
26.00 
39.50 
15.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 





45.00 
39.50 
40.50 
40.00 
44.00 
57.00 
58.00 
24.00 
56.00 
54.00 
51.00 


215.00 
115.00 
12 


) 
20.00 


5.00 
00 
00 
ov 
4.00 
»,00 
00 
20.00 
17.00 
40.00 


41.00 
39.00 
49.00 
48.00 
44.00 


3.00 

ovo 
00 
00 
14.00 
16.00 
19.00 
40.00 
46.00 
51.00 
45.00 
46.00 
52.00 
40.00 
40.00 
45.00 
40.00 
57.00 


41.00 





.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
00 
.00 
38.00 
36.00 
45.00 
44.00 
37.00 
46.00 
52.00 
45.00 
56.00 
.00 
».00 
43.00 
42.00 
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~1e Dw wonwmo 


oe 
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to 
to 
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to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 





$40.50 
31.00 
40.50 
46.00 
7.00 
40.50 
16.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1 


16.00 
40.50 
$1.50 
41.00 
45.00 
58.00 
59.00 
25.00 
.00 
».00 

2.00 
68.00 


».00 
0.00 


25.00 


4.00 
1.00 
4.00 
4.00 
5.00 
7.00 
8.00 
1.00 
&.00 
1.00 


42.00 
40.00 
50.00 
$9.00 
45.00 


00 
.00 

00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
oo 
00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
5.00 
.00 

00 
42.00 


te 


metro co co 
~1lle SS ee 


oe Ol de OT de ae 


wnat 


ee 
—_ De 


o 
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$36.00 

29.00 

36.00 
.00 
.00 
00 
.00 
28.00 
15.00 
39.00 
37.00 
46.00 
45.00 
38.00 
47.00 
53.00 
46.00 
57.00 
56.00 
56.00 
44.00 
43.00 


New York 


Brokers buying prices per gross ton on cars: 


No. 1 hvy. melting $31.00 to $32.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ... 27.00to 28.00 
No. 2 dealer bundles 20.00 to 21.00 
Machine shop turnings 49.00 to 10.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 11.00to 12.00 
Shoveling turnings ‘ 13.00 to 14.00 
Clean cast. chem. borings 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 37.00 to 38.00 
Mixed yard cast 35.00 to 36.00 
Heavy breakable cast 33.00 to 34.00 


Stainless 


18-S prepared solids 195.00 to 200,00 


18-8 turnings . 85.00 to 90.00 
130 prepared solids 85.00 to 90.00 
43V0 turnings . 20.00 to 25.00 


Detroit 


Brokers buying prices per gross ton on cars: 





No. 1 hvy. melting 00 to $36.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting 00 to 28.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles 7.00 to 38.00 
No. 2 bundles 00 to 22.00 
No. 1 busheling 00 to 36.00 
Drop forge flashings 00 to 35.00 
Machine shop turn 00 to 15.00 
Mixed bor. and turn 5.00 to 16.00 
Shoveling turnings 3.00 to 17.00 
Cast iron borings jaa Nasa 00 to 16.00 
Heavy breakable cast. }.00 to 37.00 
Mixed cupola cast 3.00 to 44.00 
Automotive cast 3.00 to 54.00 
Stainless 

18-8 bundles and solids. .195.00 to 205.00 

18-8 turnings . £5.00 to 95.00 

430 bundles and solids... 85.00 to 95.00 


Boston 


Brokers buying prices per gross ton on cars: 


No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $28.00 to $29.00 
No. 2 hvy. ae 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles ..... 28.00 to 29.00 
ae | 14.00 to 15 ».00 
No. 1 busheling . sesesee 28.00to 29.00 


se atte tae 10.00 to 11 00 
eseas 12.00 to 1% 
1 


Machine shop turn 


Shoveling turnings 3.00 
Clean cast. chem. borings. 16.00 to 7.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. 35.00 to 36.00 
Mixed cupola cast 24.00 to 35.00 
Heavy breakable cast. ... 32.00to 33.00 
Stove plate ..... 29.00 to 30.00 


San Francisco 


No. 1 hvy. melting 5.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 00 
No. 1 dealer bundles ..... 00 
No. 2 bundles 2.00 


00 
00 
.00 


Machine shop turn 
Cast iron borings 
No. 1 cupola cast 





Los Angeles 





No. 1 hvy. melting .00 to $40.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting 36.00 to 38.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles 5 i git 35.00 
NO; 3 DURGID ...0220 18.00 to 20.00 


16.00 to 7.00 


Machine 1 
18.00 to 19.00 
19 


Shoveling 


shop turn 
turnings 








Cast iron borings cenae BOUe Oe 00 
Elec. furn. 1 ft and under 

(foundry) ease Pe ees 49.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ....... 45.00 
Seattic 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... 5.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... .00 
ee ED wa de occu e eee .00 
Wo. 1 CUDOIR CARE. ...0600 cess 36.00 


Mixed yard cast. 36.00 


Hamilton, Ont. 


Brokers buying prices per gross ton on cars: 


No. 1 hvy. melting ....... wie $32 
No. 2 hvy. oe 28 
No. 1 dealer bundles ..... re 32.2 
EE badeeeetees “awa 22 
Mixed steel scrap ........ 24. 
Bush., new fact., prep’d.. 33. 
Bush., new fact., unprep’d 26. 
Machine shop turn. ...... 14. 
Short steel turn. ........ 17. 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 13. 
Rails, rerolling .......... sxe 37. 
Ce ND ke dasis.c sane .$46.50 to 48. 
Houston 
Brokers buying prices per gross ton on cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... aes $34.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 31.00 
ell == are inate 20.00 
Machine shop turn. ...... er 16.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 20.00 
Cut structural plate 

BS GE Ge WO ccs ccccass $45.00 to 46.00 


motor blocks.. 38.50 to 39.50 
46.00 to 47.00 
28.00 to 29.00 


Unstripped 
Cupola cast. 


Heavy breaks able cast. . 
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sta Avedhoss and Company. * 


main office PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, Phila. 7, Pa. 


OFFICES 


PLANTS 
LEBANON, PENNA. DETROIT (ECORSE), 
READING, PENNA. MICHIGAN 
MODENA, PENNA, PITTSBURGH, PENNA, 
ERIE, PENNA, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 
LEBANON, PENNA, 


for the purchase or sale of SGM 07 6, | 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
MEMPHIS. TENN. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
In Canada MONTREAL, QUEBEC—HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
READING, PENNA, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


IMPORT & EXPORT — LIVINGSTON & SOUTHARD, INC.,99 Park Ave., New York, N. Y.0 Cable Address: FORENTRACO 
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NONFERROUS MARKETS 





Aluminum 


Extension 


Outlook is for at least two 
weeks of labor peace after alu- 


minum producers’ union con- 


tracts expire July 31. 


Aluminum is not likely to settle 
before steel, but it could happen. 


= The steel strike raises the ques- 
tion of whether aluminum plants, 
too, will be struck. 

The Big Three U. S. producers’ 
contracts with their biggest unions 
—United Steelworkers of America 
and Aluminum Workers Interna- 
tional—expire July 31. Usually steel 
sets the pattern for the aluminum 
contract. 


Likely to Keep Working — The 
situation is still too smoky for a 
solid prediction. Most of the trade 
figure the unions will tear a page 
from the steel book and extend 
contracts at least once—from two 
weeks to a month 

Beyond that, it’s strictly a shot- 
in-the-dark, and no one is sticking 
his neck out. 


Steel Still Key—A spokesman for 
a producer believes stabilization of 
the steel situation may be the key. 
He says if the issues in steel remain 
clear cut, and there is at least the 
promise of some positive action, 
aluminum unions will keep working. 

Another notes that David J. Mc- 
Donald, United Steelworkers chief, 
has usually coordinated aluminum 
action with his position in steel. For 
instance, in 1956 USW aluminum 
workers struck to emphasize steel 
workers’ higher pay demands, de- 
spite the fact that AWI kept almost 
half the industry’s capacity going. 


108 


Contract 
Likely 


Aluminum First?—The odds on 
aluminum settling before steel are 
still pretty long, but there are ele- 
ments in the picture that could 
shorten them. 

Originally it was suggested that 
aluminum wouldn't settle first be- 
cause the union would prefer to 
stick to the pattern of letting steel 
set the pace. 

Now, they say the union’s posi- 
tion is clearly weaker than it has 
been in some years, that Mr. Mc- 
Donald might be eager to get a 
small aluminum settlement as a 
lever against steel management if 
it looked as if he might suffer a 
bad defeat in the steel strike. But 
aluminum management, while clear- 
ly not in favor of a strike that might 
up-end what looks like its biggest 
year, isn’t going to give more than 
it has to. 
aluminum will 
avoid getting down to basic eco- 
nomic issues just as long as it can. 
It wants to take advantage of steel 
management’s strong stand. 


Observers say 


Issues Differ—It’s generally 
agreed that were it not for the tra- 
ditional relationship of steel and 
aluminum, the chances for an alu- 
minum settlement without major 
conflict would be better. 

There’s a difference on a key is- 
sue that may promote easier meeting 
of the minds in aluminum. 

Steel management’s firmest point 
has been on its right to get rid of 
featherbedding and antiquated work 
practices. 

Aluminum is a younger industry. 
The production method is electro- 
lytic, requiring fewer workers. So 





aluminum isn’t severely bothered by 
make-work problems. 

“We have problems,” says a 
spokesman for one major producer. 
“But the language in our contract is 
broader and gives us more latitude 
to negotiate.” 


Nickel 


The title of the latest report of 
the House Government Activities 
Subcommittee, chairmanned by Jack 
Brooks (D., Tex.), is “Disposal 
Problems of Government-Owned 
Nickel Plant at Nicaro, Cuba.” 

In the first three of 10 findings 
the report fusses at Freeport Sul- 
phur Co., seller of some ore to 
Nicaro, for investigating Ira Bey- 
non, a specially appointed General 
Services Administration agent, since 
retired. The first three of seven find- 
ings suggest action against Freeport 
for this. 

Freeport has some answers. But 
the important thing is that there is 
no mention of the fact that GSA 
talked about incidentals long enough 
to let the ideal time for the sale 


pass. 


Tin prices for the week: July 15 
—102.125; July 16—102.00; July 
17 — 102.125; July 20—102.00; 
July 21—102.00.* 

* Estimate. 





Primary Prices 





current last date of 
(cents per tb) price price change 
Aluminum pig 24.70 24.00 8/1/58 
Aluminum Ingot 26.80 26.10 8/1/58 
Copper (E) 30.00 31.50 7/13/59 
Copper (CS) 29.50 29.00 7/16/59 
Copper (L) 30.00 31.50 7/13/59 
Lead, St. L. 11.80 11.30 5/7/59 
Lead, N. Y. 12.00 11.50 5/7/59 
Magnesium Ingot 36.00 34.50 8/13/56 
Magnesium pig 35.25 33.75 8/13/56 
Nickel 74.00 64.50 12/6/56 
Titanium sponge 162-182 185-205 11/3/58 
Zine, E. St. L. 11.00 11.50 2/25/59 
Zinc, N. Y. 11.50 12.00 2/25/59 


ALUMINUM: 99% Ingot frt allwd. COP- 
PER: (E) = electrolytic, (CS) = custom 
smelters, electrolytic. (L) = lake. LEAD: 
common grade. MAGNESIUM: 99.8% pig 
Velasco, Tex. NICKEL: Port Colborne, 
Canada. ZINC: prime western. TIN: See 
above; Other primary prices, pg. 110. 
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PUNE RETA LCC Ca ee 


VERTICAL 
BRAZED CLAMPED 


HORIZONTAL 
“THROW-AWAY” CLAMPED 


1000, 2000, 3000, 4000, 
$000 & 6000 STYLES “H" & "P’ STYLES 


2% 


“RT” STYLE 


THROW-AWAY INSERTS 
FOR KLAMP-LOK 
HOLDERS 


GUN DRILL BLANKS “TD” BLANK 
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¢ A leading automobile manufacturer was experiencing low tool life and 
high costs machining camshafts made of tough, highly abrasive cast iron alloy. 
Talide tool engineers installed Grade C-91 with the following superior results: 


GRADE C-91 CASE HISTORY 


Part .. Automobile camshaft Tools 4 Talide TB-123 %°’ 1.C.x 1%” 
long triangular inserts, Grade C-91, 


i : Vn"! 
Material... Cast Iron Alloy 1.8165 dia. x 23% mounted in Klamp-Lok tootholders 


long, 260 Brinell 


Depth of 1/16” t Fe 
Operation . Rough turning 4 bearing surfaces nt Cot ose 


Feed 012 
Machine... Sundstrand Model +8 automatic 


Speed 130 (S.F.M.) 274 (R.P.M.) 


Coolant Soluble Oil 


Results....Talide Grade C-91 machined 1020 camshafts per grind compared to 550 for 2nd 
best competitive grade and 275 for 3rd best.Special attention to the grind and chip 
breaker detail resulted in Grade C-91 outperforming all other grades used previously. 


QUALITY CONTROL GUARANTEES TOP TOOL PERFORMANCE... 


Determining rupture strength of test bar. Leco and Burrell instruments are employed 
Hardness is determined on Rockwell machine, in the analysis of metal oxides. 
center. 


e A constant research program at Metal Carbides pays off in improved Talide grades 
having extra high hardness, strength, rupture resistance and crater resistance proper- 
ties. Processed in latest type vacuum electric furnaces—all Talide grades are uniform 
and consistent in quality. 
Metal Carbides 
Write for et : Corporation 
Catalog 56-6 ss Pr oe: Youngstown 12, Ohio 


HOT PRESSED AND SINTERED CARBIDES « VACUUM METALS 
HEAVY METAL + ALUMINUM OXIDE «+ HI-TEMP. ALLOYS 
OVER 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN TUNGSTEN CARBIDE METALLURGY 








NONFERROUS PRICES 


MILL PRODUCTS 


(Cents per lb unless otherwise noted) 


ALUMINUM 
(Base 


Flat Sheet (Mill 


FF” temper 


30,000 Ib, f 


o.b. ship pt., frt. allowed) 


Finish and Plate) 


except 6061-0) 


| 13¢ 5 

32 | .OSI 249 | 3 
45.7 43.8 | 42.8 43.3 
53.1 48.4 46.9 | 46.0 
50.1 45.7 | 43.9 | 44.9 


Extruded Solid Shapes 





Fa 063 T-5 6062 T-6 
u- 5 42. 7-44.2 51.1-54.8 
12-14 2.7-44.2 52. 0-56.5 
24-2 3.2-44.7 62.8-67.5 
36 46.7-49.2 | 86.9-90.5 
Screw Machine Stock—2011-T-3 
Size ; 34 %-1 | 1%-1% 
r 20 2 59.7 57.3 
Roofing Sheet, Corrugated 
(Per sheet, 26” wide base, 16,000 Ib) 
Le 2 72 6 120 144 
) a $1.41] | $1.884 | $2.353 | $2.823 
4ga 762 2.349 2.937 3.524 
MAGNESIUM 


(F.0.b. shipping 


Sheet and Plate 


AZ31B Spe 
Tread Plat 
I g Pla 


Extruded Shapes 


factor> 6-S 

Comm. Grade 65.3 
AZ31C 

Spec. Grade 84.6 
AZ31B 


Alloy Ingot 


AZ91B (Die Casting 
AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ91IC 


pt., carload frt. allowed) 


50 50 


: “) 2 00 188 O81 032 


67 9 | 69.0 | 77.9 | 103.1 


93 3 | 95.7 |108.7 | 171.3 


70 € a a 
3.0 
12-14 24-26 36-38 
65.3 66.1 71.5 
85.7 90.6 104.2 


37.25 (delivered) 
Sand Casting) 40.75 (Velasco, Tex.) 





NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


(Base prices f.o. 


b. mill) 


“A” Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheet, CR ..... 138 120 138 
Strip, CR oo 2 108 138 
Rod, bar, HR.. 107 89 109 
Angles, HR 107 89 109 
Plates, HR - 130 110 126 
Seamless tube . 157 129 200 
Shot, blocks eae 87 cos 


110 


COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE 


(Freight included in 5000 Ibs) 


Sheet Wire Rod Tube 


Copper 54.13 51.36 | 54.32 
Brass, Yellow 47.24 | 47.78 | 47.18 | 50.65 
Brass, Low 50.03 | 50.57 | 49.97 | 53.34 
Brass, R | 51.02 | 51.56 | 50 96 | 54.33 
Brass, Nava 51.90 45.71 | 55.31 
Muntz Metal 49.95 , 45.26 

Comm. B 52.55 | 53.09 | 52.49 | 55.61 
Mang. B 55.64 49 30 

Phos, Bz. 5 73.92 74.42 

} itting Brass Rod 31.81 
TITANIUM 


(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 


Sheet and strip, commercially pure, $7.25- 
$8.50; alloy, $13.40-$17.00, Plate, HR, com- 
mercially pure, $5.25-$6.00; alloy, $8.00-$10.00. 
Wire, rolled and/or drawn, commercially pure, 
$5.75-$6.25; alloy, $7.75-$10.00; Bar, HR or 
forged, commercially pure, $4.25-$5.00; alloy, 
$4.25-$7.50; billets, HR, commercially pure, 
$3.55-$4.10; alloy, $8.55-$5.75. 


PRIMARY METAL 


(Cents per lb unless otherwise noted) 


Antimony, American, Laredo, Tex.. 29.50 
Beryllium Aluminum 5% Be, Dollar 
per lb contained Be ............ $7 
Beryllium copper, per lb conta’d Be. $4 
Beryllium 97% lump or beads, 

f.o.b. Cleveland, Reading ........ $ 
ee eer $ 
CREME, GU cnccccceossecccsees $ 

$ 
3 


on 


Calcium, 99.9% small lots ........ 
( ‘*hromium, 99.8% metallic basis... 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per Ib.) ...$1.75 to $1. 82 
Germanium, per gm, f.o.b. Miami, 

7 era 33.30 to 42.00 
Gold, U. 8S. Treas., per troy oz...... $35.00 
Indium, 99.9%, dollars per troy . -$ 2.25 
Iridium, dollars per troy oz. .. $75 to $85 
Lithium, 98% ........... $11. 00 to $14.00 
Magnesium sticks, 100 to 500 Ib.... 59.00 
Mercury, dollars per 76-lb flask 

Lo.b. BOW ROPE ..<scsnes $235 to $237 
Nickel oxide sinter at Buffalo, N. Y., 

or other U. S. points of entry, 

SORT WEE. os 6600500082205 69.60 
Palladium, dollars per troy oz...$18 to $20 


ce tn ee be on 
HAoONS oO 


" 


Platinum, dollars per troy oz...$77 to $80 
Fars. $120.00 to $125.00 
Silver ingots (¢ per troy oz.) ..... 91.375 
FU Sere $43.00 
WEG c cin cca ckcswancarccanee $ 3.45 
GED: oc ccccdeccveseed $ 5.00 
REMELTED METALS 

Brass Ingot 


(Cc ents per Ib delivered, carloads) 
85-5-5 ingot 


No. SD: Wshiivetts bed hetoneieis 29.25 
OY Ca ee re 28.00 
ER PRS AAR oer re ree ee 27.00 


80-10-10 ingot 
No. 305 
a Ee” Deke w Sie Soe she ROS 46400 8 31.50 

88-10-2 ingot 


A i oo aus Gained meaaake awa ne 42.00 

Eo os een nie Wi ii ee ee ee 37.75 

SC EMREED. iss Ga by bes hoon o Ge IS ee 33.50 
Yellow ingot 

Fe ere rr eee 23.75 
Manganese bronze 

PEE Sis waht % nhs esas wi he lee 26.75 


Aluminum Ingot 
(Cents per Ib del’d 30,000 Ib and over) 
95-5 aluminum-silicon alloys 


> Lg ea 25.00-25.25 

NP Se eae 24.75-25.00 
Piston alloys (No. 122 type). .26.75-27.75 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 grade)...33.50-24.00 
Se cite ds sda cade ee aom 24.00-24.50 
ff aaa 26.50-27.50 
13 alloy (0.60 copper max.) ...24.75-25.00 
AXS-679 (1 pct zinc) ....... 23.75-24.75 


(Effective July 20, 1959) 


Steel deoxidizing aluminum notch bar 
granulated or shot 
Grade 1 


95-97% % 





Grade 2—92-95% 
Grade 3—90-92% 
Grade 4—85-90% ..... 


SCRAP METALS 
Brass Mill Scrap 


(Cents per pound, add 1¢ per Ib for ship- 
ments of 20,000 lb and over) 


Heavy Turnings 
CN 6k 406 Sane awee 26 25% 
TOROW DEORE 02 ssc0e 195% 17% 
POG WRG skis wanna 22% 22% 
Comm. bronze ....... 23% 23% 
Mang. bronze ....... 18% 17% 
Free cutting rod ends. 18% 


Customs Smelters Scrap 

(Cents per pound carload lots, delivered 
to refinery) 

No. 1 copper wire 


or 

aera aie 25% 
No. 2 copper wire barra ae 23% 
Pr Oe Sasecwees : 21% 
*Refinery brass ....... oe 23% 
Copper bearing material 22% 


*Dry copper content 


Ingot Makers Scrap 
(Cents per pound carload lots, delivered 
to refinery) 


No. 1 copper wire ......... 25% 
No. 2 copper wire ........- 23% 
LO OODOOE oc sicccnvene 21% 
No. 1 composition ......... 20 
No. 1 comp. turnings ...... 19% 
Hvy. yellow brass solids ... 14% 
Pe CEN 5oceh eae eh saws 15% 
PETC eT ee 16 
Aluminum 
errr rr . 14 —15 
Mixed new clips ........ . 16 —17 
Mixed turnings, dry ........ 14%—15% 


Dealers’ Scrap 
(Dealers’ buying price f.o.b. New York 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 


No. 1 copper wire ..... 23 23% 
No. 2 copper wire ...... os 21 21% 
Light COPPCF .ccccenecece 19 19% 
Auto radiators ‘Cunsweated ) 13% 13%, 
NO. 1 GOMMDORILION .cssccccsn 174%4—18 
No. 1 composition turnings.. 16 16% 
Cocks and faucets ...... .+. 138%—14 
Clean heavy yellow brass . 12 12% 
Brass pipe ... weeee 18%—14 
New soft brass clippings 14 14% 
No. 1 brass rod turnings 11% 11%, 
Aluminum 
Alum. pistons and struts i% S 
Aluminum crankcase . 11% 11 
1100 (2s) aluminum clippings 15 15% 
Old sheet and utensils - 11% 11%, 
Borings and turnings 7 7% 
Industrial castings ....... - 114% 11%, 
2020 (24S) clippings ........ 12%—13 
Zinc 
New zinc clippings ......... 4%— 5% 
Ce NS no naan 6 snessanasee ws 3%4— 3% 
Zinc routingS .....cccscececs 2—2% 
O14 die CASt SCTAD ..cccccces 1%— 2 
Nickel and Monel 5 
Pure nickel clippings ....... 52-54 
Clean nickel turnings ...... 37-40 
Nickel anodes ........e++e+> 52-54 
Nickel rod ends .........+++:. 52-54 
New Monel clippings ....... 30-32 
Clean Monel turnings ....... 30-32 
Old sheet Monel .........--.; 26-28 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed 18 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed 15 
Lead Z 
Soft scrap lead .....-..++6. 7 —7T% 
Battery plates (dry) ........ 22% 
Batteries, acid free ......... 1%— 2% 
Miscellaneous 
BOO TER co cccisvcncsccnenes 77 —78 
NO. 1 DOWIE cc cccccccsccccs 59 60 
Auto babbitt ........scccces 40 —41 
Mixer common babbitt ...... 914%4—10 
Solder jointS ......6seeeeee0% 13%—13% 
Siphon tops ........- Gan shee 42 
Small foundry type ......- -» 9%—10 
Monotype ...-cccsccccccsese 9%—10 
Lino. and stereotype ........ 8%— 9 
Blectrotype ...-cccsccscccees 7 — 7% 
Hand picked type shells ... 5%— 5% 
Lino. and stereo. dross ...... 2%4— 2 
Electro GrossS .....-seeeeees 2%— 2 
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EL-WELD rasricarion... 


ey & | e. 4 













PRECISION WELDMENTS 


dl Fabricated and Machined to Specification! 


j The 54-Ton Weldment above, which is 58’-8” long, is the base of a 
Stretcher-Leveler Machine for use in the production of aluminum sheets. 
This unusual weldment is one of thousands of Steel-Weld Fabricated 
1 parts and assemblies produced by Mahon for manufacturers of processing 






4 

1 ; : ; . 

ye machinery, machine tools, and other types of heavy mechanical equipment. 

When your design calls for weldments of any kind, you, too, will 

54 want to discuss your requirements with Mahon engineers; because, in 

3 the Mahon Company you will find a unique source for weldments 

3 or welded steel in any form... a fully responsible source with a 

. long and enviable performance record, and unusual facilities for 
design engineering, fabricating, machining and assembling. 
See Sweet’s Product Design File for information on Facilities, or have a 

4 Mahon sales engineer call at your convenience. 

/* 

Ys : ‘ ‘ 
THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY e Detroit 34, Michigan 

SALES-ENGINEERING OFFICES in DETROIT, NEW YORK and CHICAGO 

% 

Ye 

% 

% 

% 
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When Performance Is Critical... 


Make Parts Like These 
From UDDEHOLM 
Spring Steel 































maT 


EAST 


Flapper valves are no better 
than the spring steel they’re made 
of. And for these critical parts only 
the finest spring steel is good enough. 
That’s why so many of them are 
made from Uddeholm tempered 
spring steel. A flapper valve must function flawlessly for years—the 
performance of the entire compressor depends on it. Manufacturers 





long ago found that Uddeholm’s fine Swedish Spring Steel met 


these needs perfectly, wzthout fail. It still does. 


For your products [he same dependable quality of Uddeholm 
spring steel can insure the performance of your product. 





From Warehouse Stocks... 
Uddeholm spring steels are available in a wide variety of grades, 
sizes, tolerances and finishes. Widths run from %” to 164”; thick- UDDEHOLM SPRING STEELS 


nesses from .001“ to .125”. If you’d like assistance, or just informa- 


MIDDLE WEST 


Annealed Clock Spring Steel 
Camera Shutter Blade Steel 
Doctor Blade Steel 


tion, call your Uddeholm spring steel representative today. 


Knife Steels 
Uddehoim Spring Stee! Quality Razor Blade Steel 
Guarantees You... Reed Steel 
Rule Steel 
e Maximum Fatigue Strength Saw Steels 


e@ Uniform Hardness Tape Steels 

Tempered Spring Steels 

Tempered Clicker Die Steel 

Textile Steels 

e Excellent Wear Resistance Thickness Gauge Steels 
Trowel Steels 
Valve Steels , 


e Accurate Dimensions 


REA ee Ce ak ee 


e Fine Micro Finish 





Write For Our New Spring Steel Stock List 


why UDDEHOLM COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. e MUrray Hill 7-4575 





BRANCH OFFICES & WAREHOUSES: Long island City, W.Y.: 22-14 37th Ave., MUrray Hill 7-4575 Cleveland: 4540 East 71 Street, Diamond 1-1110 

Los Angeles: 5037 Telegraph Road, ANgelus 2-5121 DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago: Frank J. Mackin, Leroy E. Marshall, 55 East Washington, STate 2-1649 
TOOL AND DIE STEELS Detroit: Warren H. Nugent, 17304 Lahser Road, KEnwood 5-6340 Philadelphia: Frank T. Campagna, 1418 Walnut St., PEnnypacker 5-2114 
COLD ROLLED SPRING Pittsburgh: Lohmeyer Steel Co., 345 Mount Lebanon Bivd., LOcust 3-0122 
STEELS TOOL STEEL WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS: Rockford, Il.: Rockford Industrial Steel Service, 2229 Twenty-Third Ave. WOodland 3-5463 
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Italics identify producers listed in key at end of table. 





























(Effective 











July 


20 





1959) 








ST bt E L BILLETS, BLOOMS, PIL- SHAPES 
SLABS ING | STRUCTURALS 
ee EN? mt a a Ie ee ——-——-|—-—— 
P R l Cc E Ss Carbon Carbon Hi Str Carbon | 
Rerolling Forging | Allo Sheet Low Wide- Hot- 
Net Ton | Net Ton | Net Ton Steel Carbon | Alloy Flange rolled 
—_—— — — -_ | cami —| = oie aeeeiiaions meee —— quS EES qn 
| Bethlehem, Pa. $119.00 B3 5.55B3 | 81083 | 555 B5 
Buffalo, N. Y. $80.00 R3, | $99.50 R3, | $119.00R3,| 6.5083 | 555B3 | 81083 | 55583 | 5.10 B3, 
B3 B3 B3 R3 
Phila., Pa. ee, eo a 
Harrison, N. & f° 7 es ini a i Sa eee 
Conshohocken, Pa. | | $104.50 A2| $126.00.42, | | 515.42 | 
New Bodied Mac.| |. = a | 
Johnstown, Pa. | $80.00 B3 | $99.50 B3 | $119.00 B3| 5.55 B3 | 8.10 B3 
re - _ - — | — — 
2 | Boston, Mass. | | 
w | — we — soaenilanian | - — om a 
New Haven, Conn. | 
Baltimore, Md a “— . ; : 
Phoenixville, Pa. oo ns | 5.55 P2 5.55 P2 — 7 
Sparrows Pt., Md. ad - a 7 2 5.10 B3 
New Britain, i oe $119.00 N8 . , 
Bridgeport, | 
Wallingford, Conn. | 
oc — _ i — |—__—_—_—_|—__——- 
Pawtucket, R. I. | 
| Worcester, Mass. | 
—S SS ES A eee 
Alton, Ul. | | 5.30 L/ 
Aabianl; he. a P oe | 5.10 A? 
Canton-Massillon, $102.00 “R3| $119.00 R3,| 
Dover, Ohio $114.00 75 | 
Chicago, $80.00 U/, | $99.50 U/, | $119.00U/,| 6.50U/ | 5.50U/, | 805U/, | S.50U/ 5.10 W8, | 
Franklin Park, 3 | R3,W8 R3,W8 W8,P/3 | YI,W8 N4,Al 
Evanston, Ill. | 
Cleveland, Ohio ee ea - 
Detroit, Mich. |_| $119.00 RS} 5.10 G3 
M2 
= Anderson, Ind. i Ben Yi | - 5 | 
(3 | Gary, Ind. Harbor, | $80.00U/ | $99.50U/ | $119.00U/, 5.50U/, | 805U/, | 5.5073 | 5.10U/, | 
=! Indiana ‘] B 2B 13,Y1 
w ie - SS = | i 
B | Sterling, Il. $80.00 N4 1550N4 | 7.75N¢ | S.SON¢ 5.20 N4 
a |-— -————|— 
5 Indianapolis, ind. oa ed ee 
Newport, Ky. 5.10 A? 
Niles, Warren, Ohio | _ $99.50 SJ, | $119.00 | 5.10 R3 
Sharon, Pa. clo | CI0,SI | Si 
Owensboro, Ky. $80.00 G5 | $99.50.G5 $119.00 G5 | . 
| —_ e 
Pittsbureh, $80.00 U/, | $99.50 U/, | $119.00 U/,| 6.50U/ | 5.50U/, | 8.05U/ 5.50 U/ 5.10 P6 
Midland, Butler, P6 CI1,P6 CI1,B7 | | Jj3 J3 
Aliquippa, | 
McKeesport, Pa 
Weirton, Wheeling, _— ee 6.50U/, | 5.50 W3 5s0W3 | 5.10 W3 
Follansbee, W. Va. w3 | 
— . i 2 ; 
Youngstown, Ohio | $80.00 R3 | $99.50 Y/,| $119.00 Y/ 8.05 Y/ | 5.10U 
| CIO 
Fontana, Cal. $90.50 K/ | $109.00 K/ | $140.00 K/ | 6.30K/ 885K) |645K/ | 5.825K/ 
Geneva, Utah $99.50 C7 | | 5.507 | 8.057 
Kansas City, Mo. 5.60 S2 8.15 S2 
Los Angeles, $109.00 B2| $139.00 B2 6.20 C7, 8.75 B2 5.85 C7, 
». | Torrance, Cal. B2 B2 
| Minnequa, Cole. pa | 5.80 C6 6.20 C6 
= —_ S stulegnipmspesithagiiets [_——— - 
Portland, Ore. | 6.25 02 | 
San Francisco, Niles, | $109.00 B2 | 6.15 B2 | 8.70 B2 5.85 C7, | 
Pittsburg, Cal B2 | 
Seattle, Wash. | $109.00 B2 | 6.25 B2 | 8.80 B2 | 6.10 B2 
| Atlanta, Ga. 5.70 A8 | 5.10 A8 
= | Fairfield, Ala. City, | $80.00 72 | $99.50 72 5.5072 | 8.05 72 | 5.10 72, 
2 | Birmingham, Ala. R3,CI6 R3,Cl6 
“ | Houston, Lone Star, $104.50 S2 $124.00 S2 5.6052 | 8.152 


Cold- 
rolled 


7.425 SIO, 
R7 


1.875 PIS | 


7.875 R6 


7.975 78 
7.875 D/ 
7.42578 | 


7.875 WI,S7 


7.975 N7, 
Aj 


7.425 G4 


7.525A/,78 
M8 
7.425 A5,/3| 


7.425 M2, S/,| 
DI,Pi! 


7.425 G4 
7.425 Y/ 


7.575 R5 


7.425 R3, 
T4,SI 


7.425 J3,B4 
7.525 E3 





7.425 W5 


7.425 Y/,R5 





9.20 K/ 


9.30 C/,R5 


9.375 C6 





































Base prices, f.0.b. mill, in cents per lb., unless othcrwise noted. Extras apply. 





STRIP 
Hi Str. Hi Str. Alloy 
H.R. Low|C.R.Low| Hot 
Alloy Alloy rolled 
; | bss 
| 
2883; #+=+%|| 
1 
-——|- 
7.575 A2 | : 
oe 
| i 
| | 
7.575 B3 | 
7.575 A7 | 
10.80 G4 
7.575 W8 8.40 W8, 
| SI 13 
10.75 45 | 8.40 /3 
7.575 G3 | 10.80 S/ 
7.575 UI, | 10.90 Y/ | 8.40U/ 
BY! Y/ 
|-- 
| 
8.40 A9 
7.575 R3,| 10.80 R3, | 8.40 S/ 
Si SI 
8.40 S9 
j 
7.575 W3 | 10.80 W3 
7.575 U/, | 10.95 Y/ | 8.40U/, 
Yy/ Y/ 
8.65 S2 
9.60 B2 
| 
7.575 72 | 
8.65 S2 





Alloy 
Cold 


rolled 


15.55 C// 


15.90 78 


15.90 N7 
15.70 78 


15.55 A/ 
S9,G4,T8 


15.70 R5 


15.55 S/ 


| 15.55 S9 


15.55 R5, 
Y/ 



















IRON AGE Italics identify producers listed in key at end of table. Base prices. f.0.b. mill, in cents per Ib., unless otherwise noted. Extras apply. 


STEEL SHEETS 
PRICES |—.____ 


Hot-rolled Hi Str Electro** 
Cold- - Low Alloy 1,.25-Ib. 0.25-Ib. 
rolled i HR. CR base box base box 








Buffalo, N. Y. | Ss. 6.275 B3 I 9275 B3 t Special coated mfg. terne 
deduct 35¢ from 1.25-Ib. 
| | _—__—_ coke base aos pies 0.75 
Ib./0.25 lb. add S5¢. 
i | a Can-making quality 
Coatesville, Pa. | BLACKPLATE 55 to 128 

| lecipemiceien i asst —--—— lb. deduct $2.20 from 
6.325 A2 | 7.575 A2 1.25 tb. coke base box. 
= pao Semel * COKES: 1.50-Ib. 
| add 25¢. 
Lacing iain — — **ELECTRO: 0.50-Ib. add 
25¢; 0.75-Ib. add 65¢; 1.00- 
- |— ———|—_____ al th. add $1.00. Differential 
4 Johnstown, Pa. | 5 1.00 tb. /0.25 lb. add 65¢. 


_ — _ = suman s ae 
5.15 U/ 6.325U/_ | | 7.575 UI 9.325 Ul $9.20 UI 
| 


Claymont, Del. 


Conshohocken, Pa 5.15 Al 








Harrisburg, Pa. 





‘Hartford, oun. 








Faistess, Pa. 


New Haven, Conn. 





Phoenizville, Pa. 


Sparrows Pt., Md. 


5.10B3 | 627583 | 6.875 B3 7.525 B3 | 9.27583 $10.40 B3 | $9.10 B3 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Worcester, Mess. 


Trenton, N. iL 





Alton, IH. 


Ashland, Ky. i 6.875 A7 6.775 A7 














Canton-Massillon, 6.875 Ri, 
Dover, Ohio R3 


‘Chicago, Joliet, Hl. 





Sterling, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








6.275 R3, 

3B B 

Detroit, Mich. 5.1063, | 6275G3, . 9.275 G3 
M2 M2 


510A! | 6.275 Al 
6.275U/, | 6875U/, | 6.775UI, | 7.225U/ ; $10.40 U/, 
1 YI Yi 


Newport, Ky. ,, a 
Gary, Ind. Harbor, 5.10 Ul, 
Indiana 13,Y1 13,Y1 13 13,Y1 


Granite City, Ill. 5.20 G2 


6375G2 | 6975G2__| 6.875G2 
: 6.975 C9 


Mansfield, Ohio | 5.10E2 | 6.275 E2 7.225 E2 
Middletown, Ohio SA 


Kehome, Ind. 


MIDDLE WEST 


6.275 A? | 6875.A7__| 6.775 A7_ | 7.225 A7 





Niles, Warren, Ohio | 5.10. R3, | 6.275R3 | 6875R3 | 6.775S/ | 7.225SI*, 9.275 R3, 
Sharon, Pa. Si 7.65 R3* R3 S 





Midland, Butler, J3,P6 J3,P6 z 
Donora, 7.50 E3* 
Aliquippa, 
McKeesport, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, 510U/, | 6275U/, | 6875U/, | 6.775U/ : 10.025 U/, $10.40 W5, 
3 J J J3 J3 


Portsmouth, Ohio 5.10 P7 6.275 P7 


Weirton, Wheeling, | 5.10W3, | 6.275W3, | 6.875 W3, ; , $10.40 W5, 
Follansbee, W. Va. | W5 F3W5 Ws WS W3 
250Ww3* |, 


Youngstown, Ohio ‘= Ul, 6.275 Y/ 7.50 J3* 6.775 Y/ 





Fontana, Cal. 5.825K/ 7.40 KI . $11.05 K/ 


Geneva, Utah 5.20 C7 





~ | Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, 
Torrance, Cal. 


Minnequa, Colo. 


San Francisco, Niles, | 5.80 C7 7.625 C7 $11.05 C7 
Pittsburg, Cal. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





= I I at 
5 Fairfield, Ala. 5.10 72, 6.275 72, 6.875 72, 6.775 72 6.40 72,R3 | $10.50 72 
S$ Alabama City, Ala. R3 R3 R3 


Houston, Texas 


(Effective July 20, 1959) *7.425 at Sharon-Niles is 7.226 
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IRON AGE 


Italics identify producers listed in key at end of table. 



















Base prices, f.o.b. mill, in cents per lb., unless otherwise noted. Extras apply. 

















































































































































































































ST E E L BARS PLATES | WIRE 
PRICES Alloy Allo Hi Str, | Hi Str. i 
| Carbont Reinforc Cold Hot- Col H.R. Low Carbon Floor Low Mfr's. 
| Steel | ing Finished rolled — Drawn Alloy — Steel Plate Alloy Alloy _Bright 
~~ | Bethlehem, Pa meee i. 4 so 6.72583 | 9.02583 | 830 B3 ea Toe a 
Buffalo,N.¥. | §.675 R3,B3 | 5.675 R3,B3 | 7.70 BS | 6.725 B3,R3 | 9.025 83,85 | 83083 | 83083 | we ii | 800 We 
Claymont, Del. | | issoce | | 7.50 C4 __| 198.C4 7 
ea li ae tas nities el a a ace | = 
Coatesville, Pa. | 8.30 L¢ a 7.50 L4 7.95 L4 
Conshohocken,Pa. | 3 3 3 | I ‘$3042 | 637542 | 7.50A2_—| 7.95 A2 
mae ia enianicisiisan ————— — = - = 
Harrisburg, Pa. | 5.30 P2 | 6. 375 P2 | 
Milton, Pa. | 5.825M7 | 5.825 M7 [ 
Hartford, Conn. | BS R3 | 9.325 R3 7 
t | Johnstown, Pa. 5.675 B3 | ‘5.675 B3 | 6.725 B3 8.30 B3 5.30 B3 7.50 B3 795 B3 | 800 B3 
S| Fektecs,Pa. 5.825 UI | se2sur | | 6.875 UI | 
Newark, Fo | g.10 WO, | 9.20 10, a 
Camden, N. J. P10 P10 | 
‘Betdoepent, aon, eo ere te 8.20 W10 6. 80 N8 | 9.175 N8 | 4 
Willimantic, Conn. 8.15 /3 | 
Sparrows Pt., Md. | 5.675 B3 | 5.30 B3 75083 | 7.9583 | 8.10 B3 
Pdac,Wecete,| | 8.20B5, | 9.325 A5,B5 "8.30 AS, 
Readville, Ci4 W6 
Mansfield, Mass. | 
Spring Gyr | eat 8.10 K4 9.20 K4 | 
| Alton, Il. 5.875 LI} | 8.20 LI 
Ashland,Newport,Ky. 5.30 47, A9 7.50 A9 | 7: 95 A? - 
Conten, Massillen, |6.1S°R3 | 7.65 R3,R2 | 6.725R3 | 9.025 R3,R2 | | §.30 E2 
Mansfeld, Ohio | 6.475 T5 8.775 T5 
‘Chicago, Joliet, | 5.675 U/,R3, | 5.67SUI,R3,| 7.65 A5, | 6.725U,R3, | 9.025 A5, | 830U/,W8, | 5.30U/,Al, | 6.375UI *3 Ul, | 795UI, | 8.00 A5,R3, 
Waukegan, | W8,N4,P13| N4,P/3,W8| WI0,W8, | W8 wio.we, | R3 W8,13 | ws W8.N4 
Madison, Harvey, Ill. 5.875L/ B5,L2,N9 | L2.N8,B5 | K2W7 
| Cleveland, S675. R3 | 5675 R3 7.65 45,C13, | | 9.025 45, | 830R3 | 530R3,J3 | 6375/3 | - | 7.95 R3, 2B | | 8.00 — 
Elyria, Ohio | cig | C€13,C18 } | C/3,C18 
Detroit, Mich. 567563 | 567563 790 P36. 725 R5,G3 | 9.025 RS 83063 | 5.3063 7.50 G3 7.95 G3 _ 
7.85 P8,B5 | | 9.225 BS,P3, 
765R5. | | Ps 
Duluth, Minn. | ar eel 8.00 45 
& | Gary, Ind. Harbor, | 5.675U/,13, | Sezs UI,13, | 7.65 R3,J3 | 6.725U1,13, | 9.025 R3,M4| 8.30U/,YF | 5.30U/,13, | 63753, | 7. so ul, |795U/, | 810Ms 
| Crawfordsville, y/ y/ | Yi Y/ i | 'Y1,13 
= Hammond, Ind. | | 
ease scalded amecnapsmicasisdtdensasesaalinin inca amamndiialagiiciiiaaaiais i a siecle vail 
a Granite City, Ill. | 5.40 G2 
a SA See —— liane saistaitad liad iis glnie 
= “Kokomo, Ind. | §.775 C9 | | 8.10 C9 
‘Sterling, Il. 5.775 N4 | 5.775 N4 5. 30 N4 8.10K2 
Niles, Warren, Ohio "2.6510 | 6.725C/0, | 9.025 C10 “5.30 R3,SI 7.50Si |795R3, |  — 
Sharon, Pa. | a 
Owensboro, Ky. | S61SCS on 6.725 G5 ee 
“Pittsburgh, Midland, | 5.675 U/,J3 | 5.675U/,J3 | 7.65 A5.B4, | 6.725U1,J3, | 9.025 45, 8.30U/,J3 | 530UI,J3 | 6375U/,J3| 7.50Ul, | 795Ul, | 80045, _ 
Donora, Aliquippa, | R3,J3, cil, CI1,B7 | WI10,R3,S9, | | J3, | J3,B7 J3,P6 
Pa. W10,S9,C8, | Cre 9" | | 
M9 
Portsmouth, Ohio a nites | | | | | area 
Weirton, Wheeling, | 5.30 W5 | ee ee ae 
Follansbee, W. Va. 
Youngstown, Ohio | 5.675 U/,R3, | 5.675U/,R3, | 7.65 AI,Y/, | 6.725UI,YI | 9.025 YI,F2 | 830U/,Y! | 530U/, | | 7.50 Yi | 7.9SUI,Y! | 8.00 Y/ 
Y/ Y/ F2 R3,Yr | 
1 Emeryville, | 6.425 45 6.425 5 | 2.775KI 9.00 KI 6.10K/ | 830K) 8.75KI 
Fontana, Cal. | 6.375 6.375 
Geneva, Uh | 5.30 C7 | 7.95 C7 
Kansas City, Mo. | 5.925S2 | 5.925 S2 | 6.975 S2 8.55 S2 8.25 S2 
4. | Los Angeles, | 6.375 C7,B2_ 6 375 C7,B2 | 9.10 R3,P/4,| 7.775B2 | 11.00 P/4, | 8625 B2 8.95 B2 
a Torrance, Cal. | SI2 ; SI2 
; 2 Dlancqua, Cole. 6.125 C6 I 6. 125 C6 6.15 C6 / 8.25 C6 
& Portland, Ore. | 6.42502 | 6.425 02 
j San Francisco, Niles, | 6.375 C7 6.375 C7_ “8.675 B2 8.95 C7,C6 
d Pittsburg, Cal. "| 6.425 B2 | 6.425 B2 
7 ante - — — SS EE eee — ee enn 
Seattle, Wash. | 6.425 B2,N6, | 6.425 B2,A/0 “8.675 B2 | 6.20 B2 $4082 | &85 B2 
‘Al0 
; Atlanta, Ga. | 5.875 A8 5.675 A8 8.00 48 
= | Fairfield City, Ala. | 5.675 72,R3, 5.675 72,R3, | 825 CI6 8.30 T2 5.30 72,R3 79572 | 8.00 72,R3 
2 Birmingham, Ala. Cl6 | 
* | Houston, Ft. Worth, | 5.925 S2 5.925 S2 =a 6.975 S2 8.55 S2 5.40 S2 "7.6052 | 805S2 | 8.25S2 


Lone Star, Texas 
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+ Merchant Quality—Special Quality 35¢ higher. 








(Effective July 20, 1959) 





* Special Quality. 




























































STEEL PRICES 


Key to Steel Producers 
With Principal Offices 


Al Acme Steel Co., Chicago 

A2 Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
A3 Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
A4# American Cladmetals Co., Carnegie, Pa. 
AS American Steel & Wire Div., Cleveland 
A6 Angel Nail & Chaplet Co., Cleveland 

A7_ Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 

A& Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga 

A9 Acme-Newport Steel Co., Newport, Ky 
Al0 Alaska Steel Mills, Inc., Seattle, Wash 


BI Babcock & Wilcox Tube Div., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
B2  Bethich m Steel Co., Pacific Coast Div. 

B3 Bethichem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 

B4 Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa 

B5 Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill 


B6 Brook Plant, Wickwire-Spencer Steel Div., 
Birdsboro, Pa 


B7 A.M. Byers, Pittsburgh 

B8& Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp., Braeburn, Pa 
Cc] 
C2 
C4 
C6 


( 
C 
( 
¢ 
C7 Columbia Geneva Steel Div., San Francisco 
( 
¢ 
( 
4 
( 


a 


Istrip Stecl Corp., Los Angeles 
arpenter Stcel Co., Reading, Pa 


nt Products Dept Claymont, Del 


ayr 





olorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver 


lumbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh 


cy ontinental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind 

C/ pperweld Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

C/?l Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh 

C/ vahoga Stecl & Wire Co., Cleveland 

Ci4 mpress¢ teel Shafting Co., Readville, Masa 


Ci5 ~G. O. Carlson, Inc., Thorndale, Pa 

C/6 Connors Steel Div., Birmingham 

C/8 Cold Drawn Steel Plant, Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co., Elyria, O 

D! Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 

D2 Driver, Wilbur B., Co., Newark, N Z, 

D3 Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J 

D4 Dickson Weatherproof Nail Co., Evanston, II. 


E/ Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore 
E2  Empire-Reeves Steel Corp., Mansfield, O 


E3 Enamel Products & Plating Co., McKeesport, Pa. 


Fi Firth Sterling, Inc., McKeesport, Pa 
F2 Fitzsimons Steel Corp., Youngstown 
F3 Follansbee Steel Corp., Follansbee, W. Va. 


Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 

Greer Steel Co., Dover, O. 

Green River Steel Corp., Owenboro, Ky. 


Hanna Furnace Corp., Detroit 
Ingersoll Steel Div., Chicago 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago 
Interlake Iron Corp., Cleveland 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co., Jackson, O. 
Jessop Stcel Corp., Washington, Pa. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago 
Judson Steel Corp., Emeryville, Calif. 


Kaiser Steel Corp., Fontana, Calif. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria 

Koppers Co., Granite City, III. 

Keystone Drawn Steel Co., Spring City, Pa. 


Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis 
La Salle Steel Co., Chicago 
Lone Star Stee! Co., Dallas 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa 


Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, O 
McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit 
Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa 


Mid States Steel & Wire Co., Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Mystic lron Works, Everett, Mass 

Milton Steel Products Div., Milton, Pa. 

Mill Strip Products Co., Evanston, Ill. 
Moltrup Steel Products Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


National Supply Co., Pittsburgh 

National Tube Div., Pittsburgh 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, IIL. 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle 
Newman Crosby Steel Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Carpenter Steel of New England, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Nelson Steel & Wire Co. 


Oliver lron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
Oregon Steel Mills, Portland 


Page Steel & Wire Div., Monessen, Pa. 
Phoenix Steel Corp., Phoenixville, Pa. 
Pilgrim Drawn Steel Div., Plymouth, Mich. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

Portsmouth Div., Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 
Piymouth Steel Co., Detroit 


P9 


P10 
Pil 
P13 
Pl¢ 
PI5 


RI 
R2 
R3 
R4 
R5 
R6 
R7 
SI 

S2 
S3 
S¢4 
S5 

S7 
S8 
S9 


S10 
Sil 
S/2 
S/3 
Tl 

72 

T3 

14 

T5 

77 

T8 

Ul 
U2 
U3 
U4 
wi 
w2 
w3 
we 
W5 
W6 
w7 
w8 
w9 


Pacific States Steel Co., Niles, Cal. 
Precision Drawn Steel Co., Camden, N. J. 
Production Steel Strip Corp., Detroit 
Phoenix Mfg. Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Pacific Tube Co. 

Philadelphia Steel and Wire Corp. 


Reeves Steel & Mfg. Div., Dover, O. 
Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. Co., Massillon, O. 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 

Roebling Sons Co., John A., Trenton, N. J. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Stainless and Strip Div. 


Rodney Metals, Inc., New Bedford, Mass. 
Rome Strip Steel Co., Rome, N. Y. 


Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon Pa. 

Shefheld Steel Div., Kansas City 

Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburgh 

Simonds Saw and Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass 
Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
Superior Drawn Steel Co., Monaca, Pa. 


Superior Steel Div. of Copperweld Steel Co., 
Carnegie, Pa. 


Seneca Steel Service, Buffalo 

Southern Electric Steel Co., Birmingham 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn. 
Tonawanda Iron Div., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Div., Fairheld 
Tennessee Products & Chem. Corp., Nashville 
Thomas Strip Div., Warren, O. 

Timken Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O. 

Texas Stcel Co., Fort Worth 

Thompson Wire Co., Boston 

United States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels, Wallingford, Conn. 
U.S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Birmingham 


Wallingford Steel Co., Wallingford, Conn, 
Washington Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Wheatland Tube Co., Wheatland, Pa. 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Div., Buffalo 
Wilson Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 
Wisconsin Steel Div., S. Chicago, Ill. 
Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala. 


W10 Wyckoff Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
W12 Wallace Barnes Steel Div., Bristol, Conn. 


Y/ 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O. 





PIPE AND TUBING 


V2 In % In. 
STANDARD Bik. | Gal. | Blk. | Gal. 
T. & C. 
Sparrows Pt. 33 0.25 *15.0 3.25 *11.0 
Youngstown R3 2.25 *13.0 5.25 *9.0 
Fontana K/ *10.75 *26.00 *7.75 *22.00 
Pittsburgh /3 2.25, *13.0 5.25 *9.0 
Alton, tll. L/ 0.25, *15.0 3.25 *11.0 
Sharon M3 2.25) *13.0 5.25 *9.0 
Fairless N2 0.25 715.0 3.25 *11.0 
Pittsburgh N/ 2.25 *13.0 5.25) *9.0 
Wheeling W5 2.25 *13.0, 5.25) *9.0 
Wheatland W4 2.25, *13.0| 5.25) *%9.0 
Youngstown Y/ 2.25) 13.0) 5.25) *9.0 
Indiana Harbor Y/ 1.25, *14.0, 4.25 *10.0 
Lorain N 2.25) 13.0, 5.25) *9.0 
EXTRA STRONG 
PLAIN ENDS 

Sparrows Pt. B3 4.75; *9.0) 8.75 *5.0 
Youngstown R3 6.75) *7.0| 10.75 *3.0 
Fairless N2 4.75 *9.0) 8.75) *5.0 
Fontana K/ *6.25 *2.25 

Pittsburgh /3 6.75 *7.0 10.75 *3.0 
Alton, lll. L/ 4.75 *9.0 8.75 *5.0 
Sharon M3 6.75 *7.0 10.75 *3.0 
Pittsburgh N/ 6.75 *7.0 10.75 *3.0 
Wheeling W5 6.75 *7.0 10.75 *3.0 
Wheatland W4 6.75 *7.0 10.75) *3.0 
Youngstown Y/ 6.75 *7.0 10.75) *3.0 
Indiana Harbor Y/ 5.75, *8.0 9.75) *4.0 
Lorain N2 6.75, *7.0 10.75) *3.0 


es 





Threads only, buttweld and seamless, 2'/, pt. higher discount. 


East St. Louis zinc price now 11.00¢ per lb. 






116 


* 


SHIDO DMDMADOAwnenn 


1 In. 


| 
75 





BUTTWELD 


Bik. | Gut. | 


geeeeeeeeseses 


> 


Srrrerrers.: ots 
SSSesesesess SEE 


1%4In. | 114 In. 2 In. 


Blk. | Gal. | Blk. | Gal. 





9.25) *5.75) 9.75) 4.75) 10.28, *4.25) 11.75 


21 2-3 In. 


Blk. | Gal. | Bik. | Gal. | Blk. | Gal. | Blk. | Gal. | Blk. | Gal. | Bik. | Gal. 


2 In. | 2¥% In. 3 In. 


11.25, *3.75) 11.75) 2.75) 12.25) *2.25) 13.75) *2.50 


41.75 *16.75| *1.25,415.75| *0.75.*15.25| 0.75/*15. 
11.25, *3.75) 11.75) *2.75) 12.25, *2.25) 13.75 
9.25 *5.75 9.75) *4.75) 10.25) 4.25) 11.75 
11.25) 3.75) 11.75) *2.75) 12.25) 2.25) 13.75 
9.25 *5.75| 9.75) *4.75 10.25) *4.25) 11.75 
11.25) *3.75) 11.75; *2.75| 12.25) *27.25) 13.75 
11.25) *3.75) 11.75) *2.75) 12.25, *2.25) 13.75 
11.25) *3.75) 11.75) *2.75) 12.25, *2.25) 13.75 
11.25) 3.75) 11.75) *2.75) 12.25) *2.25) 13.75 
10.25) *4.75| 10.75) *3.75, 11.25) *3.25) 12.75 
11.25) 3.75, 11.75) *2.75) 12.25) *2.25) 13.75 





12.25) 1.75! 12.75) *0.75) 13.25) *0.25 


13.75 
14.25) 0.25 14.75, 1.25) 15.25) 1.75) 15.75 
12.25) 1.75) 12.75) 0.75) 13.25) *0.25) 13.75 
1.25 1.75 2.25 | 2.78).. 
14.25; 0.25) 14.75) 1.25) 15.25) 1.75) 15.75 
12.25) 1.75 12.75) 0.75) 13.25) *0.25, 13.75 
14.25) 0.25 14.75) 1.25) 15.25) 1.75) 15.75 
14.25) 0.25, 14.75) 1.25, 15.25) 1.75) 15.75 
14.25; 0.25) 14.75, 1.25) 15.25) 1.75) 15.75 
14.25) 0.25) 14.75) 1.25) 15.25) 1.75) 15.75 
14.25. 0.25) 14.75) 1.25) 15.25) 1.75) 15.75 
13.25 *0.75 13.75) 0.25) 14.25, 0.75) 14.75 
14.25, 0.25, 14.75, 1.25) 15.25) 1.75) 15.75 


| | | 


1959) 





(Effective 








20, 


July 


eeseesesess 





+ 
- 
nN 
Nn 
uo 

+ 
nN 
_ 
nN 
we 


*10.75 *24.75 *3.25) *19.0| 0.75 416.50) 4.25/*11.50 


os | eeles 
*10. 75 24.75) *3.25| *19.0) *0.75*16.50) 4.25 /*11.50 
+10.75,424.75, *3.25| 19.0, *0.75/*16.50| 4.25/*11.50 
| | 


Base discounts (pct) f.0.b. mills. Base price about $200 per net ton. 


SEAMLESS 


31-4 In. 


*5.75|*22.50) *3.25) *20.0 


*12.25 *27.25| *5.75)*22.50) *3.25 *20.0) *1.75|*18.50 


*12.25 *27.25, +5. 75 *22.50| *3.25| *20.0) *1.75)/*18.50 
*12.25|*27.25| *5.75|*22.50) *3.25) *20.0 *1.75)*18.50 





50 

50 

50 

50 

50 i 

-50 | | 
50 *10. 75,424.75) *3.25) *19.0) *0.75|\*16.50) 4.25/*11.50 
50 

50 

50 

50 


" ’ r 7 Plain ends, buttweld and seamless, 3-in. and under, 5'/2 pt. higher discount. 
Galvanized discounts based on zinc price range of over 9¢ to 11¢ per Ib. East St. Louis. For each 2¢ change in zinc, discounts vary as follows: 4 : 
1\2 pt.; 242 and 3-in., 1 pt., e.g., zine price range of over 13¢ to 15¢ would lower discounts on 21/2 and 3-in. pipe by 2 points; zinc price in range over 7¢ to 9¢ would increase discounts. 
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*1.75|*18.50 


PT IMM 2 Sain TRITON a 


1g, 34 and 1-in., 2 pt.; 114, 12 and 2-in., 





_ 
on 


Stainless Type 


Besse 
Cleve 
So. C 
Ensle 
Fairfi 
Gary 
Hunt 
Ind. I 
Johns 
Joliet 
Kans: 
Lacka 
Lebar 
Minn 
Pittsh 
Pittsh 
Seatt 
Steel 
Strut! 
Torra 
Williz 
Youn: 


co 


Fur 


Fou 
Tou 


Dry ist Aoki td 


FS eed eet 
aI” 


NN 


Air ti 





j= 
> 


§1.5 
por' 
Fre 


Ope 
Old 


Mes 
Mes 
Hig 


TH 


Dey 


59 


PIG. 


3 





TOOL STEEL 
F.o.b. mill 
Ww co FV Mo Co er lb SAE 
18 4 1 -- — 1.84 T-1 
18 4 1 -- 5 2.545 T-4 
18 4 2 — — 2.005 T-2 
1.5 4 1.5 8 - 1.20 M-1 
6 4 3 6 _— 1.59 M-3 
6 4 2 5 — 1.345 M-2 
High-carbon chromium. .955 D-3, - 5 
Oil hardened manganese .505 0-2 
Special GRFOOM .ccccces .38 W-l 
BURGTR GRFOOR ..ccccccs .38 a 
Regular carbon ....... .825 W-l 


Warehouse prices on and east of Missis- 
sippi are 4¢ per lb higher. West of Mis- 
sissippi, 6¢ higher. 


CLAD STEEL 


Plate (L4, C#, A3, J2) | Sheet (/2) 


Base prices, cents per |b f.0.b. 


_ Cladding ‘10 pet ‘15 pet 20 pet F 20 pe 
302 | | 37.50 
304 28.80 31.55 | 34.30 | 40.00 
& 316 42.20 | 46.25 | 50.25 | 58.75 
: 321 34.50 | 37.75 | 41.05 | 47.25 
F 347 40.80 | 44.65 | 48.55 | 57.00 
? 405 24.60 | 26.90 | 29.25| ..... 
410 22.70 | 24.85 | 27.00/ ..... 
430 23.45 | 25.65 | 27.90 


CR Strip (S9) Songer, 10 pet, 2 sides, 
43.15; 1 side, 36.2 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 


| 

















i 
. ~ 3 ; ag a - fo 
F.o.b. Mill = eaiaisi@2& 52 
Cents PerLb | bis 7 oe | = | 2 | = = 3 
ss|=\/3\ eile a 
Ze) > | - => 
ss ~—|—-—|———|__-—] _-—_| = 
| | | 
Bessemer U/ 5.75 |6.725,7.25 sing 
Cleveland R3 | | 15.35 
So. Chicago R3 | }10.10 a 
Ensley 72 5.75 |6.725 De Ra aaa 
Fairfield 72 6.725 |10. 106.875 
Gary U/ 5.75 | 6.875 
Huntington, C/6. wae (6. 725} | | 
Ind. Harbor /3 Ry hae ect 10. 10) 
Johnstown B3..._ |... .|6.725|| ||| . 
Joliet U/ De es oonctnane 
Kansas City S2 | | 10.10 15.35 
Lackawanna B3....|5.75 \6.725|7.25 \6. 875) 
Lebanon B3 SD aratal |7.25 15.35 
Minnequa C6 5.75 |7.225|7.25 |10. 106.875 15.35 
Pittsburgh P5 | Fr | | }14.75 
Pittsburgh /3 Pe | 10.10 
Seattle B2 ae | 6.75 |15.85 
Steelton B3 5.75 | 7.25 | 6.875 
Struthers Y/ ee Pee 10.10 
Torrance C7 |. ee cal 6.75 | 
Williamsport SS. ..|.... .|6.725 ‘pana 
Youngstown R3 | sine ae s oo | aes 
COKE 
Furnace, beehive (f.0.b.) Net-Ton 
Connellsville, Pa. ...... $14.50 to $15.50 
Foundry, beehive (f.0.b.) ......... $18.50 


Foundry oven coke 
"Sarr $3: 


.25 
Detroit f.o.b. 


Mise h eee eM wa wed ee 32.00 
New England, del’d ............ 33.55 
BW BEOVOR, EOD cencccceceess 31.00 
Kearney, N. J., f.o.b. 31.25 
31. 


«0 


Pee, TAM ccccccscccce’s 00 
mweGemee, Fe., FOB. scccessvce 31.00 
Painesville, Ohio, f.o.b. ......... 34.35 
SSS eee 32.00 
a "eee ere 34.19 
CCUMUEE, GOT ccnuenseesdercs 32.84 
i Te, Bee caiedd weeneasecun 31.25 
i Se Ce os gk tee een ane eb a 33.00 
Renae: LAD. oc ccccccscivs 30.35 
BEOGOO, EG soccoseccsccec 32.00 
DOVES Ts, FR scecticwrevceeces 30.75 





LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


51.50% Fe natural, delivered lower Lake 
ports. Interim prices for 1959 season. 


Freight changes for seller’s account. 

ross Ton 
Openhearth lump ........ coccce Gamere 
Old range, bessemer ..........+. 11.85 
Old range, nonbessemer ........ 11.70 
Mesabi, bessemer .............. 11.60 
Mesabi, nonbessemer .........+.. 11.45 
High phosphorus .......-+eeee8- 11.45 
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To identify producers, see Key on preceding page 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 





Cold-Reduced 
22-Gage Hot-Rolled | (Coiled or Cut Length) 
F.o.b. Mill 
Cents Per Lb 


(Cut 
Lengths)* Semi- Fully 
Processed | Processed 


Field ae 9.875 
Armature 11.70 11.20 11.70 
Elect. ea 12.40 11.90 12.40 
Special Motor 12.475 | 
Motor Su] sss | 13.05 13.55 
Dynamo ..| 14.65 14.15 14.65 
Trans. 72 a | 15.20 15.70 
Trans. 65 ..| 16.30 -_ _ —— 
Graia Oriented 
Teena: S8........ 16.80 Trans. 80 19. 70 
Trans. 52 saecl | eee Trans. 73 20.20 
| | Trans. 66 20.70 
| 





Producing points: Aliquippa (/3); Beech Bottom ( (W5); 
Brackenridge (A3); Granite City (G2); Indiana Harbor 
(13); Mansfield (E2); Newport, Ky. (A9); Niles, O. 
(S/); Vandergrift (Ul); Warren, O. (R3); Zanesville, 
Butler (47). 





ELECTRODES 


Cents per 1b. f.0.b. plant, threaded, with 
nipples, unboxed. 


GRAPHITE CARBON* 

Diam. | Length Diam. | Length 

(In.) (In.) Price (In.) (In.) Price 
24 84 27.25 40 100,110} 12.50 
20 72 26.50 35 110 11.20 
18 72 27.50 30 110 11.70 
14 72 27,25 24 72 11.95 
12 72 28.25 20 90 11.55 
10 60 29.50 17 72 12.10 
10 48 30.00 14 72 12.55 

7 60 29.75 10 60 13.80 
6 60 33.25 | 8 60 14.25 

4 40 37.00 | 

3 40 | 39.25) 

2% 30 41.50 | 

2 24 64.00 





* Prices shown cover carbon nipples. 


REFRACTORIES 


Fire Clay Brick 
Carloads per 1000 


Super duty, Mo., Pa., Md., Ky.... $185.00 
High duty (except Salina, Pa., 

8 | err ee 140.00 
DE MEE cnwéacetvaacnseae's 125.00 
Low duty (except Salina, Pa., 

i Se 66666 626.bebdkowe ss 103.00 
Ground fire clay, net ton, bulk... 22.50 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Pa., Ensley, Ala. ..... $158.00 
Childs, Hays, Latrobe, Pa. ....... 163.00 
CE BPUMENEED 066 0. 0e0ud'c cs awn 168.00 
i ee ARs er 183.00 
CN o¢rtr ewes ce 65 ea wes ae 0s 165.00 


Super Duty 
Hays, Pa., Athens, Tex., Wind- 
ham, Warren, O., Morrisville 
163.00-168.0 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Latrobe 29.75 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Chi- 


CABO ccscscccresccseceesessees 26.75 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Ens- 
es te © dab ih are te ad ee « 27.75 


Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Mt. 
DE: ch S06 abOURe OA owe asees 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Utah 
MOE CARA. 86S 6.000k 00k e eee GA 39.00 


Chrome Brick Per net ton 


Standard chemically bonded, Balt.$109.00 
Standard chemically bonded, Curt- 


u 
~ 
o 


i. Ci stecaduedbneéeseae 0 119.00 
pO re rere ere 103.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Standard, Baltimore ............ $140.00 


Chemically bonded, Baltimore .... 


Grain Magnesite St. % to %-in. grains 


Domestic, f.o.b. Baltimore in bulk. $73.00 
Domestic, f.o.b. Chewalah, Wash., 
Luning, Nev. 
SE DW cccees ews oneesaes cexge 46.00 
i GE We we ubetedcccaceus 52.00-54.00 


Dead Burned Dolomite Per net ton 
F.o.b. bulk, producing points in: 


119.00 


he Ae. er $16.75 
Missouri Valley eaeeueen cihows 15.60 
(en ry aa 17.00 


(Effective July 20, 1959) 


MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 











2 lal @ 

S - 

z A] 

Z| e| Biz] | 

Z s|2/33\8)| 3 

$ | sia ss\<| 6 

Sie |*|S Bole] 8 

oie |e 3 8 e| & 

. © at . 

4) 8e*/2 :2'4| 4 

cs Pei: wo 2.3) & c 

4 \ee\Fla de\2| = 
Fob. Mill | Col | Col Col Col) Col |¢/Nb.| ¢/lb 


Alabama City R3! 173 187 


| 
' 
| 
| 


212 193 9. 00 9.55 


Aliquippa /3***..|173 190 190 9.00 9.675 
Atlanta A8**.....175 (192 214198 8.759.425 
Bartonville K2**.|175 (192 (178214198 9.109.775 
Buffalo W6..... 9.00 9.55* 
Chicago N#**...|177 {190 |172/212,196 |9.009.70 
Chicago R3 | Seared 9.00 9.55 
Cleveland A6... | I. aor 
Cleveland A5. Was DOs 5 <0 
Crawf'dav. M4**|175 [192 |...|214198 9.10)9.775 
Donora, Pa. A5..173 (187 212 193 |9.00'9.55 
Duluth A5 173 |187 | 212 193 |9.00)9.55 
Fairfield, Ala. 72.173 (187 212193 9.009.55 
Galveston D4... 9.10 | = : 
Houston S2 178 (192 | 217198 (9.25 9.80T 
Jacksonville M4. 184-1197 219 203 (9.109.775 
Johnstown B3**. 173 (190 (171 196 9.00 9.675 
Joliet, Ill. A5 173° | 187 212193 9.009.55 
Kokomo C9 175 (|189 214 195° |9.10 9.65* 
L. Angeles B2*** 9.95 10.625 
Kansas City S2*..178 (192 217 198* 9.25 9.80t 
Minnequa C6 178 (192 (182\217 198 |9.25 9.80f 
Monessen P6 193 8.659.325 
Palmer,Mass. 6 9.30 9.85° 
Pittsburg, Cal.C7|192 (210 | 213 9.60 10.15 
Rankin, Pa. A5..|173 187 193 9.009,55 
So. Chicago R3..|173 {187 |. 193 8.659.20 
S. San Fran. C6 Saat iecaaee 9.95 10. 50t 
SparrowsPt.B3**|175 |.. 214198 9.109.775 
Struthers, O. Y/*|.....|.... ao viehoanBeaa 8.65 3.20 
Worcester A5...|179 |.....)...)..-)eeee 9 


Williamsport S5.| kas teh |. . 


*** 10¢ zinc. 
+ Plus zinc extras. 


* Zinc less than .10¢. 
** 11-12¢ zinc. 
t Wholesalers only. 


C-R SPRING STEEL 





CARBON CONTENT 


Cents Per Lb 
F.o.b. Mill 


Anderson, Ind. G4 .. 8 

Baltimore, Md. 78... 9 

Bristol, Conn. W/2.... 

Boston 78 cvas] @ 

Buffalo, N. Y. R7......| 8 

Carnegie, Pa. S9...... 8 ‘ . 
Cleveland A5......... | 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Dearborn S/......... |9 a 
Detroit D/............| 9 

Detroit D2 y 

Dover, 0. G4 8 

Evanston, lil. M8 9 

Franklin Park, tll. 78 9 


“95 10.40 12.60, 15.60 18.55 
"0510.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 


Harrison, N. J. C// 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Indianapolis R5 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Los Angeles C/ 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 

New Britain, Conn. S7.,, 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
New Castle, Pa. B4 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 

New Haven, Conn. D/._| 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 

Pawtucket, K. 1. N7 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Riverdale, ill. A4/ 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Sharon, Pa. S/ 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Trenton, R¢ 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Wallingford W/ 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.55 
Warren, Ohio 74 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.75 
Worcester, Mass. A5... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Youngstown R35.. ..| 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 


BOILER TUBES 


$ per 100 ft. Size Seamless Weld 








carload lots a) A A aD, 
cut 10 to 24 ft. 
F.o.b. Mill OD- | B.W. | H.R. | C.D. | HLR. 
In. Ga. | 
ae J | FO pes ss 
Babcock & Wilcox..| 2 13° | 40.28) 47.21) 35.22 
2% | 12 | 54.23) 63.57| 47.43 
3 12 | 62.62) 73.40, 54.77 
342 | 11 | 73.11) 85.70; 63.93 
4 10 | 97.08)113.80| 85.53 
National Tube..... 2 13° | 40.28) 47.21) 35.22 
2% | 12 | 54.23) 63.57, 47.43 
3 12 | 62.62) 73.40, 54.77 
3%)} 11 | 73.11 85.70; 63.93 
4 10 | 97.08)113.80) 85.53 
Pittsburgh Steel. . 2 13 | 40.28) 47.21)....... 
2% | 12 | $4.23) 63.57 
3 12 62.62) 73.40 
3%/| ll | 73.11) 85.70). 
4 10 | 97.08 113.80 











METAL POWDERS 


Cents per lb, minimum truckload, deliv- 
ered E. of Miss. River, unless otherwise 


noted. 


Iron Powders 


Compacting Powders 





Electrolytic, imported, 
DOE Mai ninnenaeexGe ae 29.50 to 33.00 
I roly tic domestic 34.50 
s Be se eee dsccensees 11.25 
Oe ee eee 11.25 
fivdrogen Reduced . sm 11.25 to 12.00 
Car nvl a tie 88.00 
Welding Powders* ....... 8.10 
Cutting and Scarfing Powders* 9.10 
Copper Powders 
Electrolyt domestic .... 41.00 
d : .. 40.50 to 45.00 
o* 22 39.80 to 48.30 
gen reduced, f.o.b $3.25 
Bronze ; ; ... 47.20 to 51.50 
Chr i electrolytic $5.00 
Lead 19.00 
Mi inese f I 42.00 
Mol é m $3.60 to $3.95 
N1Ck $1.05 to $1.0¢ 
N : ver ae 53.50 
N Stee eo 5 13.00 
Solder 13¢ plus metal value 
Stainless Steel, 302 ; ‘ $1.07 
St le Steel, 316 $1.26 
Stee atomized, prealloyed, 
1600 series ...... 14.00 plus metal value 
ack 14¢ plus metal value 
nium, 99.25+%, per Ib., 
iv thikerakeaaihin anny $11.25 


eo ee en $3.15 (nominal) 


* F.O.B., shipping point 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SCREWS 


(Base discount, f.0.b. mill) 
Pct. Discounts 













1-4) 5 
Con- | Con- | 20,000 | 40,000 
Bolts tainers tainers| Lb Lb. 
nd smaller x 3” 
and shorter 55 57 61 62 
*@° dia x 3” and 
shorter 47 491g 54 55 
84” thru 1” diz | 
6" a 37 39% 45 | 46 
% y the i | | 
conn Sh on 
114" a x | 
31 | 34 «| «640 41 


ail lengths 
Rolled thread, 34” 
and smaller x 3” | 
and shorter 55 | 87 | 61 | 62 
Carriage, lag, plow, 
tap, Dlank, step, 
ator and fitting 











horter 48 50% | 55 | 56 
Note: Add 25 pct for less than container quantity. 
Distributor prices are 5 pet less on bolts and square nuts. 


Full case or 


Nuts, Hex, HP reg. & hvy. = Keg price 


EI iss Guess wae 62 

% in. to 1% in. inclusive ......... 56 
La a PE ENON griccewee saxcwseae 51% 
C. P. Hex, reg. & hvy. 

rT eee 62 
% in. to 1% in. inclusive ........ 56 
Se es RE oc ce wcunewesene 51% 
Hot Galv. Hex Nuts (All Types) 

ot oe ES ncciccnadaws see 41 
Semi-finished Hex Nuts 

OE SO eee 62 
% in. to 1% in. inclusive ......... 56 
a aes ee RUE: chen ss enenanes 51% 


(Add 25 pct for broken case or keg 
quantities) 


Finished 

De Oe ED oc cite ctvccses 65 

Rivets Base per 100 lb 

Se Dh CE DARE ac scwccvssvcesns $12.85 
Pct. Off List 

7726: Be; GOR DRS .ncvccrencens 15 

Cap Screws Discount (Packages) 


Full Finished H. C. Heat Treat 
New std. hex head, pack- 
aged Full Case 
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5,” diam. and smaller x _ ELECTROPLATING SUPPLIES 





6” and shorter .....: o4 42 

4”, %”, and 1” diam. x Anodes 

_ ©” and shorter ...... 38 23 (Cents per lb, frt allowed in quantity) 

53” diam. and smaller x Copper 
longer than 6” ...... . 

“* 2? om ” ‘ _ Rolled elliptical, 18 in. or longer, 

hs Gee See S SOON MO MSE sc pad ics sie once 46.00 

- oe Tees * 6.1018 Steel Electrodeposited .......+++..085 38.00 
Full-Finished —— mene ball anodes, lb 5:60 
a s ° 0 DOR gs teewe aes nes C8 22008 S.06 Ol. 

1." through 5@” dia. x 6” Cartons Sul Zinc, ball anodes, 2000 lb lots ..... 18.00 

ana shorter , 59 48 : (for elliptical add 1¢ per lb) 

%” through 1” dia. x 6” pi Mg pet plus, rolled ce 0225 
‘ shan rm SO Wh ..s v:cseucn cudmeeneeen ew ae .022 
one shorter Se em 2d : 32 ” (Rolled depolarized add 3¢ per Ib) 
Minimum quantity—% through %&% Cateatim 1.20 


diam., 15,000 pieces; 7/16” through 5%” 


diam., 5,000 pieces; %” through 1” diam., Tin, ball anodes $1.05 per lb (approx.). 








2,000 pieces. Chemicals 
(Cents per lb, f.0.b. shipping point) 
. Copper cyanide, 100 lb drum...... 65.90 
Machine Screws & Stove Bolts Copper sulphate, 100 Ib bags, per 
Discount Dk. te cad aanetacan ae ee baewews 22.75 
: Mach. Stove Nickel salts, single, 100 lb bags.... 36.00 
Plain Finish Screws Bolts Nickel chloride, freight allowed, 
Pe SoGorec cee hea 60 60 ee DD. <p Akad wanewuse nea sen eee 45.00 
Bulk Sodium cyanide, domestic, f.o.b. 
Quantity WN. Y., BOO Th GRAUMS  ...6sc05 00808 23.70 
To \%” | (Philadelphia price 24.00) 
diam. +25,000-and over 60 se Zinc cyanide, 100 Ib .........+2.2- 60.75 
incl. | Potassium cyanide, 100 lb drum 
5/16 to %” ) Bee ects ine etaed Maier 45.50 
diam +15,000-200,000 60 °° Chromic acid, flake type, 10,000 Ib 
incl. | OP OER a onc ctekeecssavavanerees 30.44 
Machine Screws & Stove Bolt Nuts CAST IRON WATER PIPE INDEX 
Discount Birmingham .....cccccccsccccvcce 125.8 
Hex Square New York ...ccccccccccsccseccece 138.5 
a 16 19 CRICRRO occcnvriccceccrcreccscnees 140.9 
Quantity San Francisco-L. A. .......2seees 148.6 
In Bulk Dec. 1955, value, Class B or heavier 
3,” ) 5 in. or larger, bell and spigot pipe. Ea- 
diam. & }25,000-and over 15 16 planation: p. 57, Sept. 1, 1955, issue. 
smaller | Source: U. 8. Pipe and Foundry Co. 
STEEL SERVICE CENTERS ae Metropolitan Price, dollars per 100 Ib. 
Sheets Strip | Plates (Shapes Bars Alloy Bars 
Cities = : ae a 
=r ot ~ ss | 2 ~~ § | 5 
* |2y\3e| 8 = te | 28 | =wreBPeszst 
Selec i|=f| $8)| < 52) a2 | .2 ded) Se%\ 44) S04 
S43 \t2\/Ee tel] s si) s8 | Be | s5| so8| ee) so5 
Sac | zo jos | oc | = aa | zl) se iz 2iz eS 2/5 «< 
Atlanta 8.59 | 9.87 | 10.13 8.91 9.29 9.40 9.39 | 13.24* 
Baltimore $.10 8.65 9.35!) 9.09 9.15 | 9.10 | 9.65 | 9.55 | 11.80* 16.28 | 15.28 19.82 19.08 
Birmingham 8.18 9.45 | 10.46 8.51 | 8.89 | 9.00 | 8.99 
Boston** .10 10.52 11.27 | 11.82 | 12.17 | 10.42 | 10.72 | 10.34 | 13.45*, 16.79 | 16.69 | 20.29 | 21.04 
Buffalo** .15 | 9.80 10.50 | 11.35 | 11.30 | 10.25 | 10.40 9.90 11.60° 16.34 | 16.45 | 19.01 20.80 
Chicago** 15 8.69 10.35 | 11.05 10.35 8.62 9.16 8.79 10.80 16.20 | 16.10 | 19.70 | 20.45 
Cincinnati** .15 8.86 10.41 11.10 | 10.67 9.00 9.84 9.11 | 11.68" 16.52 | 16.42 20.02 | 20.77 
Cleveland** -15 8.62!) 9.61 11.02 | 10.36 8.76 9.63 9.36 | 11.40*, 16.31 | 16.21 | 19.81 | 20.56 
Denver 20 9.60 11.84 12.94 9.63 9.96 | 10.04 10.00 11.19 20 84 
Detroit** 15 8.95 10.61 | 11.40 10.72 8.99 9.84 9.10 | 11.16 | 15.46 16.38 | 18.81 | 21.03 
| 
Houston 8.10 8.60 8.15 8.45 8.05 8.10 | 11.60 16.20 15.25 | 19.65 | 18.95 
Kansas City -15 | 9.02 10.27 11.37 9.33 9.71 9.82 9.81 10.22 | 16.87 | 15.87 | 20.37 | 19.62 
| 
Los Angeles** 9.95! 11.55 | 12.20 | 11.55 10.00 | 10.00 9.10 14.20 17.30 16.45 | 21.30 | 20.80 
Memphis 15 8.55 9.80 8.60 8.93 9.01 8.97 12.11* 


Milwaukee** -15 8.83 10.49 | 11.19 | 10.49 | 8.76 | 9.30 | 8.93 | 11.04 | 16.34 | 15.34 19.84 | 19.09 
New York** -10 10.52 10.59 11.40 | 12.14 | 10.77 | 10.84 | 10.09 13.35*| 16.16 | 16.50 | 20.10 | 20.85 
Norfolk -20 | 8.20 | 8.90 | 8.65 | 9.20 | 8.90 | 10.70 

Philadelphia**.. .10 9.55 10.10 | 10.71 | 11.75 | 10.15 | 10.20 | 9.50 | 12.05*| 16.58 | 16.48 | 20.08 
Pittsburgh** -15 | 8.62 | 9.61 | 10.95 | 10.36 8.52 | 9.24 8.62 | 11.40*| 16.20 | 16.10 19.70 | 20.45 
11.75 | 13.30 | 11.95 | 11.50 | 11.10 | 9.85 | 15.30*| 18.50 | 17.45 | 20.75 | 20.25 


20.83 


Portland 10.00 


San Francisco** .10 11.00 [11.952 11.50 | 12.25 | 11.00 | 10.95 | 10.75 | 15.20 | 17.05 | 16.35 | 21.05 | 20.60 


Seattle** 11.55 |12.30 | 12.50 | 12.65 | 11.00 | 10.20 | 11.10 | 16.20 | 17.15 | 17.80 20.65 | 22.20 
Spokane** -15 11.70 12.45 | 12.65 | 13.30 11.15 | 11.35 | 11.75 | 16.35 | 17.75 | 17.95 | 21.55 | 22.35 
St. Louis** .15 | 9.07 |10.73 | 11.02 | 10.73 | 9.00 | 9.76 | 9.17) 11.43 | 16.58 | 16.48 | 20.08 | 19.33 
St. Paul 15 8.94 | 9.31 | 10.47 | 8.99 9.45 | 9.53 9.70 11.49 15.41 20.83 


Base Quantities (Standard unless otherwise keyed): Cold finished bars: 2000 lb or over. Alloy 
bars: 1000 to 1999 Ib. All others: 2000 to 4999 Ib. All HR products may be combined for 
quantity. All galvanized sheets may be combined for quantity. CR sheets may be combined 
with each other for quantity. ** These cities are on net pricing. Prices shown are for 2000 Ib 
item quantities of the following: Hot-rolled sheet—10 ga. x 36 x 96—120; Cold-rolled sheet—20 
ga x 36 x 96—120; Galv. sheet—10 ga x 36—120: Hot-rolled strip—%%” x 1”; Plate—%” x 84”: 
Shapes—I-Beams 6 x 12.5; Hot-rolled bar—Rounds—%-2 15/16; * C 1018—1” rounds. 

++ 10¢ zinc. t Deduct for country delivery. 115 ga. & heavier; 214 ga. & lighter. 


(Effective July 20, 1959) 
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Toc 
your 


AMERWA 


WAREHO! 


THE 


stee/ service 
center’s 
inventories 


look 
like 
this 


--- SO 


your 
inventories 


can look like this! 


To cut inventory costs, make your Youngstown Warehouser 

your local “‘steel service center’. Make full use of his com- (ao 

american stee.) plete local stocks, fast delivery service. His one- WV Yo is ™ & STOWN 
source service simplifies your purchasing and SHEET AND TUBE CoMmnany 
bookkeeping, too. You’ll find him an efficient, Youngstown, Ohio 
time-saving, partner-in-production. Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel 
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Dollars per gross ton, f.0.b., 

PIG IRON subject to switching charges. 
Producing | Low 
Bess. | Phos. 


Point Basic | Fdry. | Mall. 


Birdsboro, Pa. B6 68.00 | 68.50 | 69.00 | 69.50 
Birmingham R3.__ 62.00 | 62.50* 

Birmingham W9 62.00 | 62.50*| 66.50 
Birmingham U4 62.00 62.50°| 66.50 


Buffalo R3 66.00 66.50 | 67.00 | 67.50 
Buffalo H/ 66.00 | 66.50 | 67.00 | 67.50 | 
Buffalo W6 66.00 66.50 | 67.00 | 67.50 
Chester P2 68.00 | 68.50 | 69.00 | 
Chicago /4 66.00 66.50 | 66.50 | 67.00 


Cleveland A5 66.00 66.50 66.50 | 67.00 | 71.00t 
Cleveland R3 66.00 66.50 | 66.50 | 67.00 


Duluth /4 66.00 66.50 | 66.50 | 67.00 | 71.00+ 
Erie 14 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.60 | 71.00 
Everett M6 67.50 68.00 | 68.50 | .e 


Fontana K/ 75.00 75.50 
Geneva, Utah C7. 66.00 66.50 


Granite City G2. 67.90 | 68.40 | 68.90 

Hubbard Y/ 66.50 
Ironton, Utah C7. 66.00 66.50 

Midland C// 66.00 | 
Minnequa C6 68.00 68.50 69.00 

Monessen P6 66.00 

Neville Is. P4 66.00 | 66.50 | 66.50 | 67.00 | 71.00t 
N. Tonawanda 7/ 66.50 67.00 | 67.50 
Sharpsville S3 66.00 66.50 | 67.00 

So. Chicago R3 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 

So. Chicago W8 66.00 66.50 67.00 
Swedeland A2 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 

Toledo /4 66-00 66.50 66.50 67.00 

Troy, N. ¥. R3 68.00 68.50 69.00 | 69.50 | 73.00 
Youngstown Y/ 66.50 ; 


DIFFERENTIALS: Add, 75¢ per ton for each 0.25 pct 
silicon or portion thereof over base (1.75 to 2.25 pct except 
low phos., 1.75 to 2.00 pct) 50¢ per ton for each 0.25 pct 
manganese or portion thereof over 1 pct, $2 per ton for 
0.50 to 0.75 pct nickel, $1 for each additional 0.25 pct nickel. 

Add $1.00 for 9.31-0.69 pct phos. 

Silvery Iron: Buffalo (6 pct), H/, $79.25; Jackson //, /4 
Globe Div.), $78.00; Niagara Falls (15.01-15.50), $101.00; 
Keokuk (14.01-14.50), $103.50; (15.51-16.00), $106.50. 
Add $1.00 per ton for each 0.50 pct silicon over base (6.01 
to 6.50 pct) up to 18 pct. Add $1.25 for each 0.£0 pct man- 
manese over 1.00 pct. Bessemer silvery pig iron (under .10 
pet phos.); $64.00. Add $1.00 premium for all grades 
silvery to 18 pct 


t Intermediate low phos. 


“ GUERYTHING HINGES ON HAGER!: 


We'll moke IT for you! For standard (5,000 different types 
and sizes) or special hinges, write or wire: C. Hager & 
Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., Victor & “‘l’” Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


In Canada, Hager Hinge Canada Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


Base price cents per Ib. f.0.b. mih 


| 


Product | 201 | 202 | 301 | soz | 303 | 304 | 316 


321 347 403 410 416 430 





2330 | ses0 — | 1750} — | 17.75 
34.50 | 51.25 | 41.50 | 4825 | — | 22.25) — | 22.50 


Ingots, reroll. | 22.75 | 24.75 | 24.00 | 26.25| — 
Slabs, billets | 28.00 | 31.50 | 29.00 32.75 | 33.25 | 
37.75 | 38.75 | 39.50 | 42.50 | 42.00 | 64.50 48.75 | 57.75 | 29.25 | 29.25 } 29.75 | 29.75 

| | 35.00 | 35.50 | 35.50 





Billets, forging 





44.50 | 46.00 46.75 | 49.75 | 49.50 | 75.75 | 57.50 | 67.25 | 35.00 


Bars, struct. | 43.50 
Plates | 39.25 | 40.00 | 41.25 | 42.25 | 45.00 | 45.75 | 71.75 | 54.75 | 64.75 | 30.00 | 30.00 He 31.00 
| 


Sheets | 48.50 | 49.25 51.25 | 52.00 56.75 | 55.00 | 80.75 | 65.50 | 79.25 | 40.25 | 40.25 | 48.25 


Strip, hot-rolled | 36.00 | 39.00 | 37.25 | 40.50 _ 44.25 | 69.25 | 53.50 | 63.50; — 31.00 - 


| | | 
Strip, cold-rolled | 45.00 | 49.25 | 47.50 | 52.00 | 56.75 | 55.00 | 80.75 65.50 | 79.25 | 40.25 | 40.25 | 42.50 | 40.75 


| 42.25 43.50 | 44.25 | 47.25 | 47.00 | 71.75 | 54.50 | 63.75 33.25 | 33.25 | 
| | 








Wire CF; Rod HR — 





STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCING POINTS: 

Sheets: Midland, Pa., C//; Brackenridge, Pa., A3; Butler, Pa., A7; Vandergrift, Pa., Ul; Washington, Pa., W2, J2; 
Baltimore, E/; Middletown, O., A7; Massillon, O., R3; Gary, U/; Bridgeville, Pa., U2; New Castle, Ind., 12; Detroit, M2; 
Louisville, O., R5. 

Strip: Midland, Pa., C!/; Waukegan, Cleveland, A5; Carnegie, Pa., 59; McKeesport, Pa , Fl; Reading, Pa., C2; Wash- 
ington, Pa., W2; W. Leechburg, Pa., 43; Bridgeville Pa., U2; Detroit, M2; Detroit. S/; Canton, Massillon, O., R3; Harrison, 
N. J., D3; Youngstown, R5; Sharon, Pa., S/; Butler, Pa., A? Wallingford, Conn., U3 (plus further conversion extras); W/ 
(25¢ per lb. higher); Seymour, Conn., S/3, (25¢ per lb. higher); New Bedford, Mass., R6 Gary, U/, (25¢ per lb. higher); 
Baltimore, Md., E/ (300 series only) 

Bar: Baltimore, A7; S. Duquesne, Pa., U/; Munhall, Pa., U/; Reading, Pa., C2; Titusville, Pa., U2; Washington, Pa., 
J2; McKeesport, Pa., U!, F/; Bridgeville, Pa., U2; Dunkirk, N. Y., A3; Massillon, O., R5; S.C hicago, U1; Syracuse, N. Y., 
C/1; Watervliet, N. Y., A3; Waukegan, AJ; Canton, O., 75, R3; Ft. Wayne, 14; Detroit, R5; Gary, U/ ; Owensboro, Ky., 
G5; Bridgeport, Conn., N8; Ambridge, Pa., B7 

Wire: Waukegan, A5; Massillon, O., R3; McKeesport, Pa., F/; Ft. Wayne, JI4; Newark, N. J. D2; Harrison, N. J., D3; 
Baltimore, A7; Dunkirk, A3; Monessen, P/; Syracuse, C//; Bridgeville, U2; Detroit, R5; Reading, Pa., C2; Bridgeport, 
Conn., N8. 


Structurals: Baltimore, A7; Massillon, O., R3; Chicago, IL, J4; Watervliet, N. Y., A3; Syracuse, C//; S. Chicago, U/. 


Plates: Ambridge. Pa., B7; Baltimore, E/; Brackenridge, Pa., A3; Chicago, UI; Munhall, Pa., Ul; Midlan 1, Pa., Cll; 
New Castle, Ind., 12; Middletown, A7; Washington, Pa., /2; Cleveland, Massillon, R3; Coatesville, Pa., C/5; Vandergrift, 


Pa., U/; Gary, UJ. 

Forging billets: Ambridge, Pa., B7; Midland, Pa., C//; Baltimore, A7; Washington, Pa., J2; McKeesport, F/ ; Massillon, 
Goan o R3. Waters het, 43. Pittsburgh, Chicago, U/; Syracuse, C//; Detroit, R5; Munhall, Pa., S. Chicago, UJ; 
Owensboro, Ky., G5; Bridgeport, Conn., N8; Reading, Pa , C2. 


(Effective July 20, 1959) 








Founded 1849, Every Hager Hinge Swings on 100 Yeors of Experience 


MACHINE 
WORK & 
SPECIAL 

MACHINE 


BUILDING 


We have large, medium and small machine 
tools available for machine work and the 
building of special machinery. 


We will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


SUN SHIP 


BUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY 
CHESTER, PA. 


\ /'\' 
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a major break-through 
in electronic marketing 


2 POWERFUL NEW TOOLS YOU CAN USE—NOW—TO... 





Pinpoint your prospects Define your market 

Plot sales territories Determine sales potential 
Find new product markets Measure sales performance 
Perform market research Develop sources of supply 
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Company Name or mag AS Electronic Engineers State, Comnty, City 
ee i i ve ‘ Type of Plant Major Products Metropolitan Area and 
A new El Marketing Guide book which Number of Employees Minor Products Space for Your Use 


supplies a state - by - state, county - by - county, 
product - by - product breakdown of electronic Up - to - the - minute product data from about 
] manufacturers product data. (Book in excess of ? 4,600 companies in the electronic industries 
e 376 pages.) e available in 35,000 IBM punched cards. 


These two new market research tools will enable you to spotlight the potential users of your products with a 
precision never before possible in the electronic industries and assist you in the marketing of your products. 


Electronic products in this “EI Marketing Guide” and in the deck of IBM cards are classified under 101 major 
product numbers. They are further subdivided into an average of 29 sub product classifications under each 
major classification by the IBM punched cards (approximately 2,900 products). 


Electronic manufacturers may acquire the “EI Marketing Guide” through a lease agreement with ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIES. A “deck” of the 35,000 IBM cards may be purchased for use on your own IBM facilities or on your 
local Service Bureau Corp. facilities. (80 Bureaus in U. S.) 


For full explanation of the content and uses of the “EI Marketing Guide’ book and “EI” census data in 
punched form, contact any of the ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES’ Regional Managers. 


PLUS ANOTHER "EI" EXCLUSIVE 


Profile of Today's Electronic Engineer—What is the age of the “average” engineer? What is his income? 
How much money would he like to make in the future? What would prompt him to change companies? What is 
the worth of his liquid assets? How many children? The answers to these and many other questions about the 
personal and career side of the engineer can be gotten from a deck of 2,000 IBM cards. 


- LEC ‘ RON iC Chilton Company Executive Offices: 
5éth & Chestnut Sts., Phila. 39, Pa. 
4 be D U ng f ~~ 4 eS _— 
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FERROALLOY PRICES 


Ferrochrome 
Cents per lb contained Cr, lump, bulk, 





carloads, del’d. 67-71% Cr,  .30-1.00% 
max. Si. 
0.02% C 41.00 0.50% C.... 
0.05% C.... 39.00 1.00% C.... 
0.106 “4 38.50 1.50% ¢ 
0.20 ( 38.25 kD yer 
$.00-4.500% C, 60-70% Cr, 1-2% Si 
1-5.00% C, 57-646 Cr, 2.00-4.50% 

BE Swed athwhGsesdeune eh eee oseine 

025% C (Simplex) a th eae ole 
s max €, 50-55% Cr, 6% max Si. 
44.% max C, 50-55% Cr, 2% max 

Th ccss. the betakannn esses 26.50 


High Nitrogen Ferrochrome 

Low-carbon type 0.75% N. Add 5¢ per 
to regular low carbon ferrochrome 

max. 0.10% C price schedule. 


Chromium Metal 





Per lb chromium, contained, packed, 
delivered, ton lots, 97.25% min. Cr, 1% 
max. Fe 

109% max. C .. ; ee big te 

to 11 C, 88-91% Cr, 0.75% Fe.. 1.38 


Electrolytic Chromium Metal 

Per lb of metal 2” x D plate (%” 
red packed, 99.80% min. Cr. 
tallic Base) Fe 0.20 max. 


t iCnK) 








ME: sttbebinecssteadesetenan $1.15 
Be cc cee eeeRebeawear earned 1.17 
I Pet: SUS. c kcasaneudasinuwsac< 1.19 
Low Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon 
(Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, C 0.05% max.) 
Carload delivered, lump, 3-in. x down, 
Price is sum of contained Cr and con- 
a Cr Si 
Seen. SE ok a xewcencs 28.25 14.60 
UCI as At ye el Se 33.50 16.05 
Ne BON TOES cccosvascuse 35.10 17.70 


Calcium-Silicon 
= r lb of alloy, lump, delivered, packed. 
3% Cr, 60-65% Si, 3.00 max. Fe 


Carloads PRC og enor s ee 
Si SEE vo cakneeknwen sn cht eee . 27.95 
i A NE ere cae pia & Sale eee . 29.45 


Calcium-Manganese—Silicon 
Cents per lb of alloy, lump, delivered, 


‘a, 14-18% Mn, 53-59% Si 





( i; ME avesekanruveeeseedns 23.00 
i ME nc ree see evestesenaweersne 26.15 
ae DO: BORE cc cacncess anon een ses 27.15 


SMZ 


Cents per pound of alloy, delivered, 60- 


65% Si, 5-7% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 20% Fe % in. 
x 12 mesh 

2 Me cccth.icahe odes eranke ane os 21.15 
I See ew pa Ga bake bes 22.40 


V Foundry Alloy 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Sus- 
N 








pension Bridge, 7. ee a allowed, 
max. St. Louis, V-5; 38-42% Cr, 17-19% 
S S-11% Mn, epee 

CS TOE on ce n'aib de wie wks <i ee 
Ton Re apes pandsceeten see ae ab 19.95 


Less ton lots 


Graphidox No. 4 


Cent per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Sus- 


21.20 


pension Bridge, N Y., freight allowed, 
max. St. Louis, Si 48 to 52%, Ti 9 to 11%, 
Ca 5 to 7* 

Pr (Esk scneéueepwaaneses 19.20 
Ton lots to carload packed . . 21.15 
Lees tom tote «scx... ss ch i ts ts. sg 
Ferromanganese 


Maximum base price, f.o.b., lump size, 
base content 74 to 76 pet Mn. Carload 
lots, bulk 


Cents 

Producing Point per-lb 

Marietta, Ashtabula, O.; Alloy, 

W. Va Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, 

Ore ecco eeseeeeeeecesssccoece 12.25 
dk hnstown, Pa. ben enene® pa eebne 12.25 
IIOVIINS TONNE, PR. cccccvccssseces 12.25 
DETER, DE. cosvccecoesescevenes 12.25 
SE MN. sae i: ic es AN ee we 12.25 
is, MED: on 860.040 0.0 6 wenn ee ee 12.25 

Add or substract 0.1¢ for each 1 pct Mn 


above or below base content 
Briquets, delivered, 66 pct Mn: 

Pe Cn . 5 ccan ep tieee dese eee 14.80 

Ton lots packed in bags 0 
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Spiegeleisen 

Per gross ton, lump, f.o.b. Palmerton, 
Pa., and Neville Island, Pa. 
Manganese Silicon 


16 to 19% | Seer $100.50 
19 to 21% > Sa 102.50 
21 to 23% 3% MAK. ..cccccees 105.00 


Manganese Metal 


2 in. x down, cents per pound of metal 
delivered. 

95.50% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
Si, 2.5% max. Fe. 


Carload, packed ....ccccccscscses 45.75 
En. sasdusbed wane new aeane 47.25 


Electrolytic Manganese 
F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., 

east of Mississippi, f.o.b 

delivered, cents per pound. 


freight allowed 
Marietta, O., 


CPE dcecucesse a enews coe wean 34.00 
2G: SEE Dcbwiee bch ehh mass sueewee 36.00 
ee i) ee ie -«canncghnsesbee wane 38.00 
Premium for Hydrogen - removed 
SORES kxacncnc de seseceeaeveeeas 0.75 


Medium Carbon naan 

Mn 80 to 85%, C 1.25 to 1.50, Si 1.50% 
max., carloads, lump, bulk, delivered, Ps 
De GE COMMUNION BEM ccccccccscncad 25.50 


Low-Carb Ferromanganese 


Cents per pound Mn contained, lump 
size, packed, del’'d Mn 85-90%. 
Carloads Ton Less 


0.07% max. C, 0.06% (Bulk) 


io. Se | eer 37.15 41.15 
Or te Mee. & ..0c0s 35.10 39.10 
Dan, SMe baa eb'e 34.35 38.35 
3), Oe 33.60 37.60 
0.30% max. C’...... 32.10 36.10 
0.50% max. C ...c.- 31.60 35.60 
0.75% max. C, 80.85% 

Mn, 5.0-7.0% Si... 28.60 32.60 





Silicomanganese 


Lump size, cents per pound of metal, 
65-68% Mn, 18-20% Si, 1.5% max. C for 


2% max. C, deduct 0.2¢ f.0.b. shipping 
point 
AIC UNCOOIININ: RNIN a go oe aie Wea 12.80 
Ton lots, packed Se dik g WIE BER 14.45 
Carloads, bulk, delive red, per lb of 

briquet s (jaca ss Se 
Briquets, packed pallets, 2000 lb up 

Te GRROMEE oiscaueevscasawanes 17.50 
Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 

Si 15.50 to 16.00 pet., f.o.b. Keokuk, 


Iowa, or Wenatchee, Wash., $106.50 gross 
ton, freight allowed to normal trade area. 
Si 15.01 to 15.50 pet, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., $93.00. 


Silicon Metal 


Cents per pound contained Si, lump 
size, delivered, packed. 
Ton lots, Carloads, 
98.25% Si, 0.50% Fe.. 22.45 21.25 
98% Si, 1.0% Fe .... 21.95 20.65 


Silicon Briquets 

Cents per pound of briquets, bulk, de- 
livered, 40% Si, 2 lb Si, briquets. 
CR, CE ct eccass bacteasees 8.00 
ce ee eee 10.80 


Electric Ferrosilicon 


Cents per lb contained Si, lump, bulk, 
carloads, f.o.b. shipping point 


50% Si.... 14.60 75% Si.... 16.90 
65% Si.... 15.75 85% Si.... 18.60 
90% Si. 20.00 

Ferrovanadium 
50-55% V delivered, per pound, con- 
tained V, in any quantity. 
CmemheeTth «. occccccveccsssce sone Bae 
Py sss n cesses eee au ee ee eee ° 3.30 


eek BONE GEOG nenccivcscccsae “Ge 


Calcium Metal 


Eastern zone, cents per pound of metal, 
delivered. 
Cast Turnings Demet 
Tn - Se 6 ss0s $2.05 $2.95 3.7 
100 to 1999 Ib.. 2.40 3.30 4.55 


(Effective July 20, 1959) 


Alsifer, 20% Al, % Si, 40% Fe, 
f.o.b. Sackcntion Bridge, N. :.. 
per lb. 
Carioa@s, bulk ..cccccseces 9.85¢ 
SOM FOES cciscvcsssvccns 11.20¢ 
Calcium molybdate, 43.6-46.6% 


f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa., per pound 
contained Mo ...ccccccccceees $1.50 


Ferrocolumbium, 58-62% Cb, 2 in. 
x D, delivered per pound 
olan Ree cia wiki ew ewe e $3.45 
EGOS tOm OCS. ccscccscvesvee 3.50 


Ferro-tantalum-columbium, 20% 
Ta, 40% Cb, 0.80% C, del’d ton 
lots, 2-in. x D per Ib con't Cb 
ie "EO «ssn ae ae a vecss ane 


Ferromolybdenum, 55-75%, 200- 
lb containers, f.o.b. Langeloth, 
Pa., per pound contained Mo.. $1.76 


Ferrophosphorus, electric, 23- 
26%, car lots, f.0.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $5.00 unitage, 
per gross ton ..... 5s owen ae 
10 tons to less carload $131.00 


Ferrotitanium, 40% regular grade 
0.10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Cambridge, 
O., freight aliowed, ton lots, 
per lb contained Ti “se $1.35 


Ferrotitanium, 25% low carbon, 
0.10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Cambridge, 
O., freight allowed, ton lots, 


per lb contained Ti ... $1.50 

Less ton lots asatxtacars eva $1.54 
Ferrotitanium, 15 to 18% high 

carbon, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 

N. Y., freight allowed, car- 

load per net ton ; .$240.00 


Ferrotungsten, 4 x down 

packed, per pounds contained 
W, ton lots delivered ........ $2.15 
(nominal) 


Molybdie oxide, briquets per |b 
contained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth, 


Ds” incline hae tank kn wee kee buh $1.49 
bags, f.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
Langeloth, Pa. ......> suse Gaul 


Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 
Al, f.o.b. Philo, Ohio, freight 
allowed per lb. 

Carload, bulk lump od 18.50¢ 
Ton lots, packed lump ...... 20.50¢ 


Less ton lots 21.00¢€ 
Vanadium oxide, 86-89% V.L0s 
per pound contained V,O; .. $1.38 


Zirconium silicon, per lb of alloy 
35-40% del’d, carloads, bulk 
12-15%, del'd lump, bulk- 

MPEDREE - cncGechocasstenerss See 


26.25¢ 


Boron Agents 


Borosil, per lb of alloy del. f.o.b. 
Philo, Ohio, freight allowed, B 
3-4%, Si 40-45%, per lb con- 
tained B 


2000 lb carload ......... $5.50 
Bortram, f.o.) Niagara Falls . 
Ton lots per pound . ‘enay 45¢ 
Less ton lots, per pound ss 50¢ 


Corbortam, Ti 15-21%, LB 1-2% 
Si 2-4%, Al 1-2%, C 4-5-7.5% 
f.o.b., Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 
freight allowed. 

Ton lots per pound ........ 14.00¢ 


Ferroboron, 17.50 min. Lb, 1.50% 
max. Si, 0.50% max. Al, 0.50% 
max. C, 1 in. x D, ton lots. $1.20 
F.o.b. Wash., Pa., Niagara Falls, 
ie delivered 100 lb up 


10 to 14% B ..... swede -85 
14 CO 10% «cece o0sse8ee 1.20 
19% min. B... . cheese 1.50 


Grainal, f.o.b. Cambridge, O., 

freight, allowed, 100 lb and over 
Ph Es ssttabesetseseccecens Sale 
No. 79 hcndRnesc¥u Oh RaMG Oe 50¢ 


Manganese-Boron, 75.00% Mn, 
17.50% B, 5% max. Fe, 1.50% 
max. Si, 3.00% max. C, 2 in. x 
D, del’d. 
Ton lots (packed) ..... oa ee 
Less ton lots (packed) .... 1.57 


Nickel-Boron, 15-18% B, 1.00% 
max. Al, 1.50% max. Si, 0.560% 
max. C, 3.00% max. Fe, balance 
Ni, del’d less ton lots 
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This late model emission-type spectrograph can give direct dial readings on as 
many as 20 different chemical elements in testing the composition of a special 
steel alloy. 


Latest laboratory equipment speeds 
quality control at Standard 


Installed in the Metallurgical Laboratory at Standard Steel Works 
are the latest scientific testing instruments for the most accurate 
and rapid testing of steels in all stages of production. Samples are 
delivered by pneumatic tube from melting furnace to laboratory in 
90seconds. Using the spectrograph pictured above, analyses can be 
determined in 114 minutes, saving hours of time over older methods. 


Standard’s recently installed electric furnace and vacuum 
degassing equipment assure delivery on special alloy products 
in the shortest possible time. Standard’s quality control procedure 
guarantees that your most exacting requirements will be met. 
Write Dept. I-G for details. 


There is a specific refraction index to fluores- 
cent X-rays for each metal, and this latest, 
most interesting use of them is employed to 
determine the composition of certain stainless 
and other high-alloy steels. 


BALDWIN :- LIMA: HAMILTON 


BURNHAM, PENNSYLVANIA Rings ¢ Shafts « Car wheels e Gear blanks « Flanges ¢ Special shapes 
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RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE 
Used "As Is" and Reconditioned 


RAILWAY CARS 
All Types 


SERVICE-TESTED 
FREIGHT CAR REPAIR 
PARTS 
For All Types of Cars 


3—DIESEL-ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 


General Electric 


44-Ton Standard Gauge 
In ICC Operating Condition 


STANDARD GAUGE CARS 


10 Covered Hopper Cars 
70-Ton Capacity 


Ore Hopper Cars 


660 Cubic Feet 
40- AND 50-TON CAPACITY 


RAILWAY TANK CARS 


and STORAGE TANKS 
6,000- 8,000- and 10,000-Gallon 
Cleaned and Tested 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


General Office 
13496 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33, Illinois 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 
New York Office 
Suite 1608-9, 51-B i. 42nd St. 
New York 17 
Phone: YUko 


“ANYTHING tees are IRON or STEEL” 





REBUILT— GUARANTEED 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


STEEL MILL SPECIALS 


allt yr HP Whse. Motors, 600- . D.C., 600 
(in tandem, encl. F.Vent.) 

(1) =o ‘ip Whse. Motor, 600-B. D. C., 92/132 
P.M., enclosed, F.Vent. 

(4)—700. HP Whse. Motors, 250-V.D.C., 300/700 
R.P.M., enclosed, F.Vent. 

(2)—645- HP S.S. Motors, 300-V.D.C., 1000 
R.P.M., enclosed, F.Vent. 

(2)—600-HP Allis-Chalmers Motor, 600-V.D.C., 
300/600 R.P.M., mill type. 


We can supply suitable Motor Generator Sets 
with any of the above. 


(1) 1875 cw, Whse. motor generator set 
250 V.D.C. with 2700 H.P., motor 
13800/6900 V and control. 


(1) —2500. HP. 296 R.P.M. Allis-Chalmers slip 
ring motor, 2200-V., 3 ph., 60 cy. 

soir x HP, 252 R.P.M. Whse. slip ring motor, 
2300-V.. 3 ph., 60 cy. 

(3)—1500- HP, 444 R.P.M. General Electric slip 
ring motors. 6600/4160-V., 3 ph., 60 cy. 


Ss SS OS OR OR 
r ss 
(1)—1250 KBA Whse. Hi- Cycle Smee | 
800-V., 960 cycle with 1875-HP 


oo motor, 2300-V., 3 ph., 60 cy. with 
all switchgear. 


1 B. MAC CABE COMPANY 


4302 Clarissa St., Philadelphia 40, Penna. 
Cable Address Phone 
““Macsteel”’ Philadelphia, Pa. Davenport 4-8300 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 





New Market for Used 
Machinery Sales 


Dealers may find training 
schools for plant employees a 
good source of orders. 


Manufacturers buy the equip- 
ment to train workers while new 
plants are being built. 


® Training schools for plant em- 
ployees can be a good market for 
used machinery sellers. 

When new plants go up, produc- 
tion men generally have their core 
of experienced men brought in from 
elsewhere. Local skilled men are 
generally available or the shop 
wouldn’t be there. But they are 
still unfamiliar with the specialized 
methods, standards, or other manu- 
facturing practices. 


Speeds Startup—This is where 
used machinery can be brought in- 
to use to train men before the actual 
plant is completed. That way pro- 
duction can be started sooner and 
probably more quickly when the 
new or expanded plant is complete. 

Then the machinery can be kept 
for training or experimental pur- 
poses or even as a production stand- 
by. The used machinery is entirely 
adequate although far less costly 
than investment in new machinery. 


All in One Place—Many differ- 
ent types of equipment can also be 
gathered in one place instead of 
sending men to factory training 
schools run by manufacturers. Also 
more modern types of machines 
can be far more useful than relics 
which shop people are glad to be 
rid of. 





Two companies which have put 
used machinery in schools such as 
this in recent years are a new elec- 
trical appliance maker and an air- 
craft plant in Columbus, O., accord- 
ing to Harry L. Ayres, a used ma- 
chinery broker there. 


Columbus Market Slow — The 
Columbus market for used machin- 
ery is comparatively slow and most- 
ly concentrated in general machine 
shop lines. Because of the divers- 
ity of manufacturing, units like 
lathes, milling machines, grinders, 
drill presses, band saws, and similar 
equipment constitute the bulk of 
the business. Columbus draws on 
the nearby machine tool capital of 
Cincinnati and Detroit for most 
units. Others occasionally come 
from large local firms which make 
auto parts, mining equipment, 
heavy presses and bearings. 








“They'll all tell you how to get on 
my good side, but don’t pay any at- 
tention. I have no good side.” 
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CONSIDER GOOD USED EQUIPMENT FIRST 





BENDING ROLLS 
10’ x 10 Ga. Bertsch No. 6 Initial Type 
8’ x %” Bertsch Initial ee 
12’ x %” Bertsch Initial Ty 
32’ x %” BALDWIN PYRAMID TYPE—Late 
BRAKE—BOX & PAN 
8’ x 4%” Dreis & Krump, 12” Finger Extension 
BRAKES—PRESS TYPE 
90 ton Niagara, Model 90-8-10 
8’ x 3/16” Warco 
16’ x 10 Ga. Clearing 
CRANES—OVERHEAD ELECTRIC TRAVELING 
5 ton P&H 4 ; 220 Volt D.C 
10 ton P&H 
10 ton P&H 39’ § , D.C 
10 ton Milwaukee 5 f 3 
10 ton Shaw 
10 ton Whiting 
10 ton Shaw 
15 ton Milwaukee 






220 
230 
440/3/60 2 








a 


5 ton Aux Magnet Opr 
30 ton Shaw 230 Volt D.C 
120 ton Nile 230 Volt D.C 


120 ton Shepard Niles 220/3/60 A.C 


DRAW BENCHES 

7,000 Ib. Draw Bench, 51 ft. Draw 

10,000 Ib. DrawBench, 50 ft. Draw 

35,000 Ib. Draw Bench, 41 ft. Draw 
FLANGING MACHINES 

Blue Valley Flanging Machine, Capacity %” 
FORGING MACHINES 

1” to 5” Acme, Ajax, National 
HAMMERS—BOARD DROP—STEAM DROP—STEAM 
FORGING 800 Ib. to 12,000 Ib. incl 








. Manutacturing 


Confidential Certified Approisols 


Liquidotions — Bono Fide Auction Sales Arranged 


24'' x 28' Hendey Geared Head Lathe, M.D., 
22'5"' Centers 

54"' Bullard Vert. Turret Lathe, Turret Head on 
Rail, Side Head, Spiral Drive, 

°. >, No. |'/, Buffalo Univ. Ironworkers, M.D. 


600 Ton Southwark Hyd. Inclined Wheel Press 
6' x 1%4"" Lown Initial Bending Roll, M. D. 


FALK MACHINERY COMPANY 
16 Ward St., Baker 5-5887, Rochester 5, N. Y. 





GUARANTEED—RE-NU-BILT 


Electric Power Equipment —A. C. Motors 


3 phase—60 cycle 














SLIP RING 
Qu. H.P. Make Type Volts Speed 
1 1750 G.E M-579BS i800 1800 
1 1500 G.E MT 6600 1187 
1 800 Whse CW 550 1776 
l 700 A.C 2300 500 
1 600 Whse CW-4-32D-15 440 1778 
1 500 G.E MT-412 2200 139 
l 00 Whse CW 550 350 
1 300 G.E MTP-561 2200 1800 
l 200 G.E IM 4140/2200 589 
1 125 G.E 
unused MT-557 220/440 1200 
1 100 G.E MT-564 440/220 450 
1 250 G.E IM-16 220/440 875 
1 250 A.C ANY 550 600 
1 250 Whse cw 2200 450 
1 250 Cr.Wh Size 29Q 2300 350 
1 250 G.E. MT-424Y 4000 257 
1 250 G.E. IB-13B 220 1800 
? 200 Whse CW-890 2300 1775 
1 200 Cr.Wh SR-26QB 440 505 
2 200 G.E IM-17A 2200 435 
3 100 A.C 440 695 
SQUIRREL CAGE 
2 100 Whee. 220/440 1780 
1 800 G.E 2 1180 
1 500 G.E 2200 3600 
2 100 Whse 3300 863/445 
} 00 Whse 0 500 
2 150 Ell 2200 1200 
1 400 Whse. 
610H 6600/4000 S585 
1 300 Whse CS-1002 2300/440 600 
2 200 Whse CS-8558 
D.P 220/440 1750 
1 150 G.E FT-558 2200 875 
1 150 Whse. cs 440 580 
1 125 Whee. CS-764C 220/440 1160 
3 100 Whse. CS-760C 2200/440 1100 
SYNCHRONOUS 
1 6000 G.E. ATI .8 
P.F 2200/6600 600 
1 3500 G.E. TS 1.0 
P.F. 4600/2300/4000 360 
1 2000 ATI 2300 900 
2 1750 ATI 2300 3600 
1 1750 TS 2300/4600 900 
1 700 TS .8P.F. 2300 1200 
1 350 1.0P.F. 440 900 
2 350 ATI 1.0P.F. 2300 150 
1 325 ATI 1.0P.F. 440 1800 
2 300 El Mach. BRKT 2200 1200 


BELYEA COMPANY, Inc. 


47 Howell Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
Tel. OL 3-3334 
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HEADERS 
50C Manville Single Stroke Solid Die 
#44 Waterbury Farrel Dble Str Open Die 
%” National DSSD, with 1” National Hydr. Straight- 
tener and #4 Ajax Hogue Wire Drawer—new 1956 
LEVELS Reset. ene 
” Torrington 9 Rolls 8” Dia 
He Youngstown Processor & Leveler, Capy 109” 
60” Guide 17 Rolls 4%” Dia 
72 Leveler 17 Rolls 2%” Backed Up 











NIBBLER 
Pullmax Model 2, Capacity 11/32” 
PRESSES—HYDRAULIC 





300 ton Southwark Platen 28” x Stroke 2 
500 ton HPM 4-Col. Bed Area 36”x36”", Stroke 24” 
500 ton Watson Stillman Piercing Press, 48” x 72” 
1000 ton Southwark Bed 44” x 54”, Stroke 20” 
4500 ton B-L-H Bed 68 x 68”, Stroke 40” 
PRESS—KNUCKLE JOINT 
800 ton Cleveland Model 8-K, 6” Stroke 
PUNCH & SHEAR COMBINATIONS 
#2% Buffalo lronworker 
Style EF Cleveland, 42” Throat, Plain Jaw 
RIVETERS 
80 ton Hanna Bull Riveter 
150 ton Southwark Hydr., 125” Throat 
275 ton R. D. Wood Hydr., 18’6” Throat 
aenee. MILLS 
” Six Roll Cluster Mill 
Single Stand Two High 
Single Stand Two High 
'wo Stand Two High 
ngle Stand Two High 
ngle Stand Two High 
2” Birdsboro 3-Hi Bar Mill 
40” Lewis 3-Hi Sheet Mill 


ee har 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 8 


Telenhone COrtlandt 7 3437 












FOR SALE 


1—3” Rd. Cap. Open End Vertical 
Bar Shear 


1—234” Cap. Buffalo Billet Shear 
nn peg Tube Straight- 
ener 34” to 3” O.D. Tube 


ALBERT CURRY & COMPANY, INC. 


3519-21 BEGELOW BOULEVARD, PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 











Seer 


ROLLS—PLATE STRAIGHTENING 
72” McKay 9 Kolis lo” sia. pacned-up 
92” Hilles & Jones, 6 Rolls 10” Dia 
SAW 
Model 122-BA Ty-Sa-Man., Capacity 8 Cuts 2” 
Deep at one time 15” wide, 16 ft. long 
SCALPING OR BILLET PEELING MACHINE 
Medart 26 Size HFBP, Capacity 3%” to 5” Incl 
SHEARS, MISC. 


36” Hallden Shear Line Drum Type, Capy. 33-38 Ga 
60” x 10 Ga. Cut-off Line 
SHEAR—ROTARY 
No. 23A Quickwork Whiting 3/16” Capacity 
SHEARS—SQUARING 


6’ x 14 Ga. Edwards, Motor Drive—LATE 
10’ x 10 Ga. Wysong & Miles 





8” x %” Bertsch 
SLITTERS 
aterbury Farrel, Slitting Line, Arbor 442” Dia 
36” we an Slitting Line, Arbor 5” Dia 
84” Sliting Line, Arbor Dia. 7 
STRAIGHTENER 
Torrington 1734 12-Rol Capy. 1%", Rd. 1-9/16" 


TESTING MACHINES 


20,000 lb. Baldwin Univ. Hydraul 








50,000 Ib. Olsen 3-Screw Beam ~ Ur rsa 

500,000 Ib. Olsen, Super DeLuxe Compression 
TUBE REDUCERS 

1%” Standard Tube Reducer 

By Stanadrd Tube Reduce 





2%6"Tube Reducer for Aluminum 

WIRE DRAWING MACHINES 
Type B Morgan 4-Block Capy. =5’ Rod dowr 
Scudder 3-Block 20 Dia 

Superior 7-Draft Cone Type Capy. 14 Ga. down 








Equipment cy 


Consulting Engineering Service 
Surplus Mtg. Equipment Inventories Purchased 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


Because of Mill Consolidation 


3 LEE WILSON RECTANGULAR, 
BELL-TYPE ANNEALING FURNACES, 


atmosphere-controlled with 9 bases, are 
available. Each is approximately 7° x 7° 
x 14". Excellent when used for manufacture 
of steel coils, they have a capacity of 50 
tons per charge. These top-grade furnaces 
are still set up in the plant. Tremendous 
values specially priced for prompt sale. 


NATIONAL MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


126 Mott St. New York 13, N. Y. 
CAnal 6-2470 












Eastern Rebuilt Machine Tools 
THE SIGH OF QUALITY—THE MARK OF DEPENDABILITY 


SNAG GRINDERS 

7VYo H.P. United States Elec. Tool Co. Double End, 
Model 80, new 

Type No. 50—7'//> H.P. Standard Elec. Tool Co. 
Double End, m.d. 

25 _ U. S. Elec. Co., Heavy Duty Double End, 
m.d. 


THREAD GRINDERS 
No. 33 Excello Precision, m.d. 


TOOL & CUTTER GRINDERS 

No. 91A Covel Universal, m.d. 

Pratt & Whitney Deep Hole Drill Sharpener, m.d. 
No. 1 Heald Tool Sharpener, m.d. 

No. 2A Wm. Sellers Universal Tool Grinder, m.d. 
No. 2B Sellers Wet Drill Grinder, m.d. 

No. 4T Sellers Tool, m.d., latest 

No. ST Sellers, m.d. 

No. 6G Sellers, m.d. 

~ a Spiral Bevel, Gear Cutter Sharpener, 


Nor cr) Gleason Cutter Sharpener, m.d., late 
Ng. 13 Brown & Sharpe Universal, m.d. 
No. 4-4 Barber-Colman Hob Sharpener, m.d. 


Sundstrand Tool Grinder, m.d. 
12x28” Landis Universal & Tool Grinder, m.d. 


ENGINE LATHES 


20x72” centers Boye & Emmes, cone motorized 

20x96” centers Boye & Emmes, Model C, m.d., new 

21x42” centers LeBlond, m.d., taper 

21"x61'/o” centers LeBlond, m.d. 

24x18’ 34” centers (if used with tailstock) 24’ 
bed Lodge & Shipley, m.d. 

25”x120” Boye & Emmes, vee belt, m.d. 

25/'x49” centers LeBlond Geared Head, m.d., taper 

25/x50"x7'/7" centers LeBlond Gap, m.d. 

27x96” centers American H.D., m.¢., late 

27"x104” centers Niles ‘‘Time Saver,”’ m.d. 

27"x120”" centers LeBlond, m.d., 1944 

27"x168” centers LeBlond, m.d. 

30x29’ centers LeBlond, m.d., 1944 
42""x31/—1'/o" centers American H.D., 

48” with 33/ between centers Niles, m. yg 

Model — Right Angle Lodge & Shipley Chuck- 
ing, 


22” Model M—actual swing 27!/2’x336” centers 
Monarch, m.d. 


We carry an average stock of 2,000 machines in ovr 11 acre plant at Cincinnati. Visitors welcome at all times 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY COMPANY 


1002 Tennessee Avenue, Cincinnati 29, Ohio 


MElrose 1-1241 





CABLE ADDRESS—EMCO 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 





I—AUTOMATIC COOLING BED FOR BARS up to 
2” dia. consists of run-in table, cascade section, 
shuffle bar section, runout table, with all electrics, 
200 ft. long. 


1—24” & 5°” x 77” TANDEM COLD REDUCTION 
MILL, 4-high, 3 stands. 


i—28 x 40” HOT STRIP MILL, 2-high reversing. 
with 2500 HP D.C., motor generator, etc 


1—25” & 42” x 66” HOT STRIP MILL, 4-high 


i—24” x 36” 2-HIGH MILL driven by 400 HP 
motor, 4600 3 60 


i—22” x 3¢ 2-HIGH MILL driven by 600 HP 
motor, 4600, 3 60 


i—itf” x 22” COLD MILL, 2-high 


i—8” x 10° COLD MILL including uncoiler, recoiler 
and edging rolls 


2—28" 3-HIGH ROLL STANDS 


i—New 16 BAR MILL, one 3-high roll stand 
Pinion stand 





WORLD'S LARGEST STOCK 
STAMPING PRESSES 


SQUARING SHEARS * PRESS BRAKES 
REBUILT and GUARANTEED 


WILL LEASE WITH OPTION 


TO PURCHASE, OR 
WILL FINANCE OVER LONG TERM 


JOSEPH HYMAN & SONS 
TIOGA, LIVINGSTON & ALMOND STS. 
UEDA TE ee a oP Phone GArfield 3-8700 


FRANK B. FOSTER, INC. 





ROLLING MILLS — STEEL WORKS EQUIPMENT 


i—New 12” BAR MILL, four 3-high stands, pinion 
stand 


i—i2” MERCHANT BAR MILL with 18” roughing 
mill and heating furnace 


i—9” BAR MILL, 3-high. 


2—MORGAN TRAVELING TILTING TABLES for 
24” 3-high bar mill. 


i—34” x 192” ROLL GRINDER 
2—65-TON ELECTRIC MELTING FURNACE. TOP 
CHARGE, with all electrical and mechanical 
KVA 


equipment, including 15,000 KVA and 13,333 
transformers 


i—New top-charge ELECTRIC MELTING FUR- 
NACE with 2000 KVA transformer 13,200 volts, 
3 phase, 60 cycle 


5—ANNEALING FURNACES, bell type, for sheets 
80” wide x 180” long 


2—PACK FURNACES for hot sheet mills 62” x 60’ 
double chamber. 
















Available for immediate delivery 


New Hydraulic Press Brake 


Capacity 44 tons with 8 ft. bending 
length. Equipped with 220-440/60/3 
electrics. 

Complete set of standard dies, supporting 
brackets and back squares. 

Machine has 7" gap and stroke from 0.8". 

Weight: 8000 Ibs. 

Regular price : $10,000.00 

Special sale price: $ 7,250.00 


Barer Engineering & Machinery 


Company Ltd. 
Champlain, N. Y. Phone: AXminster 8-3811 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS — 1954 


6—Aldrich high pressure hydraulic pumps, multi-flow, quintuplex, 
1,500 Ibs. P.S.1., 450 GPM, complete with 450 H.P., 3 Phase motor 


and controls. 


4—Worthington Vertical Triplex Pumps, 11/2 x 4, totally enclosed, self 
oiling, 35 GPM, 1,500 Ibs. P.S.1., V-belt drive, complete with 40 H.P. 


AC motor and controls. 


2—Baldwin-Southwark hydraulic presses, 1,000 ton capacity, 60” stroke, 
1,500 Ibs. P.S.1., 11’ daylight opening, die space L-R 50”, F-B 56”. 

1—Clearing hydraulic press, 1,000 ton capacity, 74’ stroke, 11’ day- 
light opening, 1,500 Ibs. P.S.I., die space L-R 54”, F-B 56”. 

1—Lake Erie horizontal hydraulic draw bench, 260 ton, 1,500 Ibs. 
P.S.1., 176” stroke, 24” maximum die space. 

1—Baldwin-Southwark hydraulic press, 500 ton capacity, self contained, 
oil operated, complete pumping unit, 28” stroke, die space L-R 42”, 
F-B 32”, open rod, 4 column moving down, 70” daylight, 600 Ibs. 
PSI, complete with 125 H.P., AC motor and controls. 

All above equipment complete with accumulator bottles, valves, etc. 

3—Industrial power heat treating furnaces, oil fired, pusher type, 2200°F. 


34 long by 8 6” wide by 3’ 


1” high to skew back, complete. 


1—American Pulverizer Model 4800 turnings crusher, complete. 
5,000 conveyor 12”, gravity feed roller, concave roller and overhead 


chain. 


All Kinds Pangborn Blasting Equipment 


INDUSTRIAL DISMANTLING & SALVAGE CO. 


Box 332, Easton, Pa. 
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BLackburn 3-6253 


2220 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Cable: "Foster, Pittsburgh" 












I—ROLL LATHE, ENCLOSED HEADSTOCK, up 
to 36” dia. rolls. 


I—OPEN HEARTH CHARGING MACHINE, 5 ton 
capacity 11’ track gauge. 
I—MAGNETIC SEPARATOR double pulleys, Stearns. 


i—SIDE TRIMMER, Streine, maximum width 48”, 
makes 2 cuts 3/16” mild steel. 


I—HALLDEN STRAIGHTENING and cutting-off 
machine, capacity .562” brass rod. 










I—POINTER for tubes 2” 0.D. x 4” wall maximum. 
i—DRAWBENCH, 30,000 Ib., length 29 ft. 
i—3000 HP GEAR DRIVE, ratio 500 to 95.8 RPM. 


i—1200 HP GEAR DRIVE, 353 to 94.5 RPM, 3.73 
to | ratio. 


i—3500 HP MOTOR, 11000 6000 volts, 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 514 RPM, synchronous, never used. 


Telephone Atlantic 1-2780 


OFFERING 
Size 212 Buffalo lronworker 


Size 16 Amplex lronworker 2 
Size 13 Sontag lronworker 
Size 2 Buffalo Ironworker with Notcher 
Size 13 Pels lronworker with Notcher 
Size 13 Peddinghaus lronworker with Coper 
Size 1 Samson lronworker with Notcher 
Bliss #5 Back Wheel Press 
Bliss #4 Back Wheel Press 

All Machines Motor Driven 


FISHER ASSOCIATES 


Nordhoff Place Englewood, N. J. 
New Jersey Lowell 7-2400 
New York Wisconsin 7-5464 


OFFERING 


BRIDGE CRANES 


ARNOLD HUGHES COMPANY 
2765 PENOBSCOT BLDG. DETROIT, MICH. 
WOodward 1-1894 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Engine Lathes, Reed & Prentice, 16" 
swing, 54" c to c, steady rest, chucks, 
quick change gears, power feeds, 5 HP 
motors. 


Universal Milling Machines, Cincinnati 
type 2 MH, table size 102 x 54%, 
with vise, index head, rotary table, vert. 
attachment, quick change gears, table 
feeds 3 axis, 5 HP motors. 


Drill presses, Canady Otto, floor stand- 
ing, drill range to 21", 4 spindle speeds, 
auto feed, 534"' diameter column, 17!/2" 
arm, 2 HP motor. 


Bench Lathes, Sheldon Machine Co., 10" 
swing, 20" c to c, 4 speeds, power feed, 
3/4 HP motor. 


Sensitive Drill Presses, Champion Blower 
& Forge, floor standing, drill range to 
16", 5 spindle speeds, auto feed, 2%" 
diameter column, 13!/2" arm, 1/3 HP 
motor. 


CHARLES LAURANCE INC. 


P. O. Box 689 Weehawken, N. J. 
UN 4-1010 
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OVER 1,000 NEW AND USED 
MACHINE TOOLS IN STOCK 


WRITE FOR LATEST STOCY LIST 


” 
MILES OE Ae 


2041 EAST GENESEE + SAGINAW, MICH. PL. 2-3105 





FOR SALE 


Buffalo Truck Scale. Size 20 ft. x 9 ft. 
Capacity 20 tons. In operating condition. 


For Bid Forms Apply 


N. Y. City Transit Authority Purchasing Dept. 
370 Jay St., Bklyn. 1, N. Y. 
Ulster 2-5000 Ext. 4139 


HYDRAULIC PRESS 


500 TON SOUTHWARK 
C FRAME 
58" x 58" Platen 
IN STOCK 


LANG MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. 


28th St. & A.V.R.R. PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
GRant 1-3594 








STEEL MILL 
PRODUCTION 
METALLURGISTS 


Our Fontana Plant has permanent 
openings for -Production Metal- 
lurgists whose qualifications in- 
clude a minimum of 5 years’ ex- 
perience in flat rolled products 
—plate—hot strip and tin plate 
or tubular products—continuous 
butt weld or electric resistance 
weld pipe. 


College degree preferred for these 
positions. 


Send complete resume including 
salary requirement to: 


Personnel Services Dept. 


KAISER 
STEEL 


CORP. 
©. BOX 217 


FONTANA, CALIF. 


WANTED 
SURPLUS STEEL 
WALLACK BROTHERS 


7400 S. Damon Ave. Chicago 36, Illinois 


WEISS STEEL CO. 


600 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 


INC. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Buyers of Surplus Steel Inventories 


39 Years of Steel Service 
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(2) ELLIOTT TURBO BLOWERS 


10,000 CFM @ 3.31 PSI, Type 0, 3550 RPM 
With Foxboro Regulating Equipt. and Air Cleaner 


Direct Connected ta Elliott 200 HP Motor 
GE Control Equipment—Installed in 1949 
Excellent Condition—Inspection in place 
Offered at fraction of cost. 


367 Bayshore oe. S. F. 24, Calif. 
Phone AT 2-2726 


Lewon Bres., 








FOR SALE 


#275 & 600 DEMPSTER BALERS: ALIG. SHEARS: 
72” DS ECONOMY PAPER, METAL BALERS: 
CRAWLER, TRUCK CRANES: ACID, FUEL TANKS. 


HARRY GREENBERG 
+194 Murphysboro, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


ATING SHOP—FULL 
. SPECIALIZING 

ANELS, CUBICLE 
ENT, ETC. 


aex G-918 


Care The Iron Age, Chestnut & 5¢ 





Large Quantity Co., 
cylinders. 
skin diving air supply. 
tom light weight oe 


2 11 Ib. capacity 
Can be used for oxygen or 
Latest flat bot- 
Size 5'4 dia. x 
25” tall with 2” N.P.T 

THE PRICE Is RIGHT 


ALEXANDER Box 105—Dumont, N. J. 











THE CLEARING HOUSE 


FOR SALE 


7—Whiting 2 ton Converters 


3—Roots Connersville 
Size 20 x 30 Blowers 


I—Roots Connersville 
16x 30 Blower 


2—Fairbanks Morse |25 H.P., 
880 R.P.M. Motors 


4—Whiting 4 ton Ladles 
2—Whiting 3 ton Ladles 


ADDRESS BOX G-917 
Iron Age, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila. ¢ 





Care The 


Modern Heavy-Duty Plant 


Finest plant in the N. Y.-N. J 
Sq. Ft 


area. 82,000 
| story building, 20 ft. ceiling—I0 1/3 
acres— Heavy power installed—Air cond 
offices—Railroad—Sprinklered—2 yrs. old—Iim- 
mediate possession 
LOUIS SCHLESINGER COMPANY 
industrial Real Estate Since 1890 
90! Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. MArket 2-6500. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED 


for mill located in Southern State. Turn 

Roller. Five stand repeater 12” Mill, 

one stand 16” breakdown. Send de- 

tailed resume and salary expected to 
BOX G-915 


Care The Iron Age, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila. 39 





The IRON AGE Employment Ex- 
change is the meeting place for 
employers and men qualified in all 
phases of metalworking. For ad- 
vertising rates, write to Chest- 
nut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39. 




















SITUATION WANTED 








CHIEF ESTIMATOR—Sixteen years’ experi 
ence steel plate, pressure vessel and machiner 
fabricatior Address Box G-919, Care rHE 
IRON AGE, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadel 
phia 39 

SALES ENGINEER—14 years’ experience as 
a Mechanical Engineer, 7 years’ experience sell 
ing equipment to steel plants, forge shops, and 
other metalworking industries Desires connec- 
tion with manufacturer of steel mill equipment 
or materials handling equipment in Middle At 
lantic States Will relocate Resume and refer 
ences upon request Compensatic open Ad 


dress Box G-922, Care THE IRON. AGE, 
nut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39 


Chest 


EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS WANTED 





SURPLUS STEEL 
NEW WANTED USED 
Structurals, Plate, Pipe and Tubing 


P. ©. Box 270, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


WANTED 


BRIDGE CRANES 
ARNOLD HUGHES COMPANY 


2765 PENOBSCOT BLDG. DETROIT, MICH. 
WOodwerd 1-1894 









WANTED TO PURCHASE 
Metalworking or 


fabricating plant 
REPLIES CONFIDENTIAL 


Mr. W. B. WEISS, President 
WEISS STEEL CO., INC. 
600 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


COOLANT FILTER WANTED 
200 G.P.M. Must clean to 20 micron 


Suitable for Grinding Operation 


ADDRESS BOX G-921 
Care The Iron Age, Chestnut & 56th Sts., 


Phila. 39 
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An asterisk beside the name of advertiser indicates that a 
booklet, or other information, is offered in the advertisement. 
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THE FINEST STANDARD 
IMU aad) 

CAP SCREWS 

Q AS WELL AS 
5 4 


PRECISION 


S<£ MILLED-FROM-THE-BAR 


| CAP SCREWS @ SET SCREWS @ COUPLING BOLTS and STUDS 


u ata 


ARE PRODUCED BY 





ePUZZLED... 


about personnel problems 


Dissatisfied with present recruiting methods? 
The IRON AGE Employment Exchange is the 
meeting place for employers and men qualified 
in all phases of metalworking. For advertis- 
ing rates, write to Chestnut and 56th Sts., 
Philadelphia 39. 
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Kropp Forge Company 43 
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Clearing House 124-127 
Contract Manufacturing 
Appears in first and third issue 
of each month. See July 2 & 
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Equipment & Materials Wanted 127 


CHUCKING MACHINES 


GOSS & 


y 


LEEUW MACHINE CO., KENSINGTON, CONN 
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€ A\nnealings biggest attraction: 


* 





The largest coil lifting magnet ever built helps make possible the finest 
annealing system ever devised. 

This huge magnet was designed as a part of the revolutionary new Lee 
Wilson Opened Coil Annealing System. It will pick up a 40,000 Ib., 
114 inch “opened” coil of tin plate without edge damage or distorting 
opened laminations. 

The magnet will handle coils in process in this new system where steel 
coils are “opened” with an air space between each winding, permitting 
hot gases to reach the entire surface of the coil simultaneously, resulting 
in the fastest, most uniform annealing possible. 

Three of North America’s leading steel producers have already placed 
their orders for this amazing new system. Literature on request. 


e 
ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 


20005 LAKE ROAD @ CLEVELAND 16, OHIO 
= 


HIGH PRODUCTION ANNEALING SYSTEMS 


/ 
aD MAKE THE BesrT METALS BETTER \ 


% ORIGINATORS AND LEADING PRODUCERS OF OPENED COIL AND SINGLE STACK FURNACES 





How much would your profit 
increase if you could cut 


MACHINING 
REQUIREMENTS 


... By 95%? ... By 85%? 


Production of automo- 
tive sparkplug shells by 
Verson Impact Machin- 
ing from the slug shown 
reduces conventional 
machining require- 
ments by 95%. 65% 
less material is required 
and a less costly grade 
can be used. How would 
savings like these 
affect your profits? 


...By 85%? 


Conventional machin- 
ing requirements were 
reduced by 85% when 
production of this worm 
shaft was converted to 
Verson Impact Machin- 
ing. The shaft is now 
made from the slug 
shown with a materials 
saving of 70%. How 
would savings like these 
affect your profits? 


When this automotive 
valve tappet body is pro- 
duced by Verson Im- 
pact Machining from 
the slug shown, con- 
ventional machining 
requirements are re- 
duced by 85%. 57% 
less metal is required 
as well. How would sav- 
ings like these affect 
your profits? 


.-. By 98%? 


Rotor gears are Impact 
Machined from the slug 
shown to reduce con- 
ventional machining re- 
quirements by 98%. 
Material consumption 
is cut 75%. How would 
savings like these affect 
your profits? 


® Would you like to know more about the savings Verson 


Impact Machining can provide? Write for descriptive literature. 
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Originators and pioneers of allsteel stamping press construction 
VERSON ALLSTEEL PRESS CO. j 


9314 S. Kenwood Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois * 8300 S. Central Expressway, Dallas, Texas 
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MECHANICAL AND HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND PRESS BRAKES ¢ TRANSMAT PRESSES ¢ TOOLING e¢ DIE CUSHIONS e¢ VERSON-WHEELON HYDRAULIC PRESSES 








